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Specify “Moulthrop” 


We sell educational service in 
the form of the most adapt- 
able school desk on the 
market. This fact is 
established in all 
parts of the 
country 


Service is the basis of all values. 
Flexibility and efficiency in 
the school room and 
building lead to higher 
and more gratify- 
ing results to ad- 
ministrators 


It has every function 
to be desired in a 
School Desk for 100% 
service values to you 


Adjustable — Strong 
Adaptable —Sanitary 
Properly Designed 
Investigate our latest 
type which we illustrate 





New Model ‘*B’’—Type X 
with Tilting Top 


Moulthrop Movable 
Chair--Desk 





Group Work, Primary Department 


Room Cleared for Any Purpose 


Made By 


Langslow-Fowler Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Chicago Office New England 
Whitaker Ray-Wiggin Co. McClurg Building Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 
San Francisco, Cal. C. E. Gibson, Mgr. Boston, Mass. 
S. New York and N. New Jersey Nebraska Dakota and Montana Eastern Pennsylvania 
Educational Equipment Co. Nebraska School Supply Co. Northern School Supply Co. N. Snellenberg Co. 
70 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Lincoln, Neb. Fargo, North Dakota Philadelphia, Pa. 














“He Buys Best whose Buy Lasts” 


There is perhaps no more abused, misunderstood word 
in the English language than the word “cheap.” This 
explains why it has,in many instances, such an unsavory 
flavor. No one likes to be called “cheap.” 

When you spend the money entrusted to your care, by 
your tax payers, for blackboards, you will be confronted 
by a bewildering array of claims in favor of a large 
variety of composition boards or artificial blackboards. 
The names may be different, but they are all made of 
pulp, which is bound to disintegrate in the long run. 
On the other hand, 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


are made from the same imperishable, natural rock that furnishes 
roofing slate, which outlives the building, on the house tops. 

Being non-porous this slate does not absorb anything, so cannot 
disintegrate. 

It is finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that does not 
become gray with age or use; that makes writing a pleasure and 
reading a relief to the eyes of students and teachers. 

All of which is said by way of a preliminary invitation that you 
‘“nost up” on blackboards before buying any of them anywhere. 
Let us send you, with our compliments, our free booklet on How 
to Judge, Select and Install Blackboards. 

It only costs a post card to write for it. It may cost you much 
more and much disappointment if you miss the information it 
brings you. Write for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 


ANRANAA. 


~e ik 
[xposition 


See the great Panama Expositions ar om 
in California this year; the wonder- Pd 
ful Southwest; the Colorado Rockies, 

with their many scenic attractions; = 
see the old missions of the early 

padres; see the new world full of 
promise and fulfillment— the Gol- 
den West. You see all on 


Redken 
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Cenic ‘le 0 


Go one wer, return another— no extra cost. 
Only $62.50 for round trip from Chicago; $57.50 from St. Louis: 
$57.50 from Memphis. Correspondingly low fares from all 
Other points. Liberal stopover privileges. Long return limit. 
€ maintain travel bureaus in all important cities. Our 
fepresentatives are travel experts, who will nee " 
wonderful and an ccaneninel outta. give you full informa- 


tion about California and the Panama Expo- 
tite w/ sitions and look after every detail of your trip, 
Interesting literature on request. 
Island iq 


M. ALLEN, P.T.M., Room 72 4 La Salle Station, Chicago 


Both Expositions included in one ticket 
at no extra cost—San Di ; 


ie 
— San Francisco “° SB 
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Natural Slate Blackboards 


ARE 


Clean—Smooth—Black—Strong—Best 


Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to you. 


THE “KEENAN’’ KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COQ., Inc. 
Suite A, 1st Nat’! Bank Bidg. BANGOR, PENNA. 
Catalog “B” shows more types. Send for it. 
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HE most economical soap for school 
use—the one cleanser that can be used 
with the very best results for cleaning all 
woodwork, furniture and finished surfaces. 
Just the soap for cleaning slate black- 
boards, removing all chalk marks and 


bringing out the original finish to the best 
advantage. 


Absolutely Pure—No Lye 


Original 20th Century Soap is manufactured 
from pure vegetable oils exclusively, and where it 
is used for cleaning floors a bright polished ap- 
pearance will be obtained instead of the dull gray 
color which is so often caused by soaps contain- 
ing an excess of alkali. 


We manufacture a complete line of Liquid Soaps, 
Cleansers and Disinfectants, and are headquarters 
for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, 
etc. Get our prices on these supplies before 
ordering, as we take the entire output of mills. 


Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
(INC.) 
700-704 WEST DIVISION STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
WESTERN 


903 N. MAIN STREET 
OFFICE M. M. CLARK, Manager i os5 ANGELES, CAL. 
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“Grand Rapids” 


Equipment for Your School Room 


Shown in Four Beautiful Catalogs and each piece illustrated is 
the result of practical tried out ideas which we have obtained 
from the most prominent Instructors in this country. 


In constructing each piece of equipment we do so with the view 
of seeking your future business. Skilled workmen are employed 
in every department to create, plan, 
build and inspect each piece to meet 


Your Individual Requirements 


Manual Training Equipment—Catalog 1014 
Our Maple Benches—built of Northern Michigan stock— 
have no knots on the working surface, and have full framed 
in drawer construction (exclusive with us). Each bench 
has solid cast brass hardware including locks thruout. 


ALL TOPS GUARANTEED NOT TO OPEN 


These benches cost no more than the ordinary kind, and 
last longer. 





Domestic Science 
Equipment, Catalog 1114 
Our cut illustrates one of the 
practical tables adopted by 
several of the largest schools 
in the country. The heavy 
14 tongue and groove Maple 
Top, finished with water proof 
varnish, conforms with the 
home life idea of 90% of the 
students. We Guarantee 
These Tops Not to Open. 


Sewing Equipment 
Our equipment for this de- 
partment is illustrated in Cat- 
alog 1114 and We Can Ship 
at Once all patterns we illus- 
trate. From the simple plain 
maple table to the beautiful 
figured oak we build each 
piece upon honor. 













Laboratory Equipment 


Catalog No. 1214 illustrates only 100 pages and a part of 
our tried out ideas for 


Physiography, Chemistry 
Physics, Biology 


In fact we make everything in equipment for all depart- 
ments. Our illustration suggests but one of our Instruc- 
tor’s Tables. Write for our Catalog and we will build to 
meet your requirements. 


\ You could but visit our factory there would be no question in our minds 
) as to where you would place your order for equipment. We invite you 
| to inspect our plant and suggest how we can build your equipment better. 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 


1428 Front Ave., North Quality Always Grand Rapids, Michigan 


School Board Sournal : 





“Grand Rapids” 


HIGH GRADE 
Equipment for Manual Training 


{ < = - = ~ ‘| 






‘*Grand Rapids’’ No. 100 Wood Turning Lathe 
ES—this is a strictly new lathe. It has 
only been on the market a short time. 
We admit the above facts— Bur— 


This lathe was designed and built by men 
who know by years of experience what 
constitutes proper equipment for Manual 
Training Departments. Anditis a 
Strictly Safety First Machine 


In fact every machine we are offering for 
Manual ‘Training purposes Is Built 
Right and Guaranteed. 


When in the Market for 
Lathes 
Band Saws 
Hand Jointers 
Saw Benches 


Surfacers 
Oilstone Grinders 


Band Saw Filers 
Band Saw Setters 
Knife Grinders 
Forges 
Forge Tools 


Write to 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


‘Grand Rapids” No. 3 Band Saw— 36” Wheels 1428 Front Ave., North GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 40,000 Positions Filled 


we ae re should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 


32nd Year 


it has the est membership of grade men and women. 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each tion not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
Ss Se Tatas Sonebente eveltite. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 


This secks 
= >. 7: x wa primarily to satisfy the employer rather 


SUPERINTENDENTS and SCHOOL BOARDS 
in Wek, oe Tex., La., Fla., Va., N. J., N. B. Can., and in about 


TWEN 


Y other states accepted our candidates in 1914. 
**Let’s get in touch”’ in 1915 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS AGENCY (inc.), Bowling Green, Ky. 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. —————————_ 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 


THE ONLY AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY. [ast year we announced that there- 


after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candi- 
dates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a 
single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 
years of experience. Suppose you try us. The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY Fitj.a\ Sota! Waa" 
est teachers for every line of work. Best positions from the Dakotas to California and Alaska. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency | *°2<"*""*** °*partmen’ 


All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
W. H. JONES, Mgr. Columbia, 8. C. 











Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 


of Specialists. Full records presented. 
TEACHERS’ 


A PR hy rr ee 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 














8 12 Roberts Street, 
NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, FARGO, N. D. 
The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 
W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co 








MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency . Wisconsin 
Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, 
and Agricultural Branches; Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency con- 
ducted upon the highest professional basis;: incorporated under the laws of, 
and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed 
by Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The leading agency for the entire WEST and ALASKA. 
Now is the time to enroll for 1915-16 vacancies. 
Write immediately for free circular. 


BOISE, IDAHO 





120 Tremont Street 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY i28cs27°"3'c"s' 


Offers Expert Service. Positions in Secondary Schools and Colleges. 
Save Time, Expense and Anxiety by Forethought and Diligence. Register Now. 
Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, formerly of Harvard Faculty. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 


THE OLD METHOD 
Selecting the Best Teacher 
From a Chance Lot. 
THE NEW METHOD 

The Superintendent writes 
or wires for definite informa- 
tion and gets just the teacher 
he requires thru 


TWE BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE 
DENVER, COLORADO 





, 353 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 





THE OLD METHOD 


THE NEW METHOD 








The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to 
whom superintendents of schools and school board mem- # 
bers may apply at any time for the filling of any position 


| 














The Fisk Teachers’ Agency | The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, s 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts 


Advises parents about schools. 


Manual Training 
HEADQUARTERS | Household Economics 


Fer TEACHERS of | Siecieal Rducetion 


School Supervisors 


alists, and 
the country, 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
——— Established 27 Years —— 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has grade, high school and college positions to offer teachers NOW. Experienced teachers, 
normal and college graduates, vocational and special teachers NEEDED. Write TODAY, 


408 Colcord Bidg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
81 Chapel Street 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. avoany, ny. 
PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS, 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pree. ano Treas, VINCENT 8. FISK, Seo’y anv Men. 


Superintendents, Principals and Boards of Education 


Write us when you are in need of [= 


et i See Se eee 

s encher | for any, Department of Gas ne AE ke ae 

choo ork. In case of emer- A , 

gency, wire us your needs at our IMAG Bah 3 FA CHIERS 
expense. Prompt and efficient 


San ee wv emreerrees: SULVCY EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER COLO 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 











ATLANTA CHICAGO 
If you want a position, write us. 


TEACHERS If you have never taught, write us. 


WAtTER 700 went = BETTER POSITION, write 
If you desire to teach ANY PLACE, write us. 


Pantera eta! | 
CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
G. W. HAMPTON, Manager BOULDER, COLORADO 








The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 


Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren S8t., CHICAGO 


His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Chicago, 413 Steinway. Hall 


Lincoln, Neb., 1st Nat. Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bidg 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Yoar 


TC TT hn 
WE SUPPLY DOMESTIC ECONOMY 





Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 


took eight of our men. More than a third of the 


SRSRCIOM UH TAS AU Msc tis) State Universities selected our candidates. 
UT RUMZPAUIMLCnini@ The Speciatists’ Educational Bureau 
ee ele) WassTen GROVES. OR ANT TF fouls. Mo. 


VACANCIES FOR 1915-16 
APPOINTMENTS CONFIDENTIALLY and CAREFULLY NEGOTIATED for WORTHY INSTRUCTORS 


PARTICULARS FURNISH 
College Presidents ae So See 


ETT ee $1,500 to 6,000 i i ‘ ’ 
State Wecamal Peusiechs cnil ate School Music.......... 7. te : . 

. Rhian ROM <*BEVeecececesesseseessresesce , 
Superinteionn ebie angie a ~ aoe Commercial Penmanship, etc... 675 to 1,500 
High School Principalships..... 900 to 2,250 | Physical Education........... 450 to LS 
Psychology,Pedagogy,Education 900 to 2,200 Manual Training............. 675 to 1,500 
Teachers’ Training Work...... 750 to 1,600 ccd va das 6oareweds « 600 to 1,200 
Greek, Latin, French,German.. 720 to 2,600 Grade Positions.............. 600 to 1,200 


V.G. TRUEBLOOD & CO., Inc., Educators’ Agency. A. P. GODDARD, Manager. Y.M.C.A. Bidg., CHICAGO 


Dewberry School Agency 


Twenty-two years’ experience. 





Motto: "The Right Teacher 
in the Right Place.” 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabams 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgt- 


Manual Arts Bureau of America 
**National Clearing House’’ for Industrial Teachers 

Manual Training, Domestic Economy and All Kindred Subjects 

JNO. S. THORN, M@r., 1021-22 First National Bank Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 








Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 
Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural © 


When wanting a teacher of an industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency: 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 
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WAYNE SCHOOL CARS USED IN RANDOLPH COUNTY, INDIANA 


ANDOLPH COUNTY, INDIANA, has twenty consolidated schools, fourteen of which are 
R high schools. Ninety-one school wagons are used for the transportation of children to these 
schools. The last purchase of school wagons in this county consisted of Wayne School Cars 
(shown above), of which Mr. Lee L. Driver, County Superintendent of Schools, says: 
“I regard the Wayne School Cars as being the highest type of cars upon the market today. 
The excellence of the heating, lighting, ventilation and comfort of these cars insures the health and 
comfort of the children riding in them.”’ 
Your transportation difficulties and complaints can be entirely eliminated by utilizing these 
conveyances. They “guarantee the success of the consolidated school.’’ Glass or curtain enclosed 
models are obtainable in ten, twelve or fourteen foot body lengths, together with the best accessories. 
Why experiment with other unsatisfactory conveyances when standard conveyances are obtainable at 


exceptionally moderate prices ? 


Our exclusive method of shipment permits great saving in freights! 


Our bulletin concerning the transportation problem fully covers all phases of this important 
school question. Its clear, concise summary of all the facts relating to the transportation problem 
is invaluable to you. Your copy will gladly be sent postpaid upon request to your distributors, or to 


the factory direct. 


THE WAYNE SCHOOL CARS 





THE STANDARD 





RUCTORS 
s 7 

oto 1.8 THE AYNE WORKS, Rich d, Ind 

cei W , Richmond, Indiana 

5 to 1,500 edaiadncane Sales 

oo EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 

0 to 1,200 Oklahoma Western and Southern Ohio Colorado—New Mexico 
0 to 1,200 Jasper Sipes Co. Beaver Brothers Centennial School Supply Co. 
., CHICAGO klahoma City Columbus Denver, Colo. 
t Teacher C ees Sota Minnesota a Bobet —Wyoming 
ce.” Ae . ryan Xo. Kiger and Company South Dakota—Idaho 
Alabams Dallas, Texas—Ft. Smith, Ark 8 Indianapolis pan) Northwestern School Supply Co. 

‘ at caida Minneapolis, Minn. 
Yy Lousiana— Mississipp1 Illinois pe tee 
NC F. F. Hansell and Bro. Atlas Sch ol Su i Ge Nebraska 
.se’t Mgr- New Orleans, La. AGS oe Chiseae a Se Nebraska School Supply House 
e Alabama ; ~— Lineoln 
1Ca Dewberry and Montgomery Sta’y. Co. Michigan ante 
Birmingham Cleveland Seating Co. Crane and Company 
Cleveland, Ob 

ubjects West Va.—Virginia—North Carolina oe Topeka 

Ala. Virginia School Supply Co. Washington—Oregon Wisconsin 

— ee, Ve. Northwest School Furniture Co. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Southern and Eastern Pennsylvania— Maryland Seattle, Wash.—Portland, Ore. Eau Claire 

uy sub- Delaware—New Jersey Colifornis—Nevada—Arisona low 
gency. Dulany-Vernay Co. owa 
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Dn, TEX. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Western and NorthernPennsylvania— Western New Y ork 
Northern West Virginia — Northern and Eastern Ohio 
The Educational Supply Co. 


Painesville, Ohio 


C. F. Weber and Co. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Los Angeles, Cal 


Utah 


McMillen Paper and School Supply Co. 


Salt Lake City 


Kratzer Carriage Co. 
Des Moines 


Missouri 
Riefling Cge. and Wagon Co. 


St. Louis 
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MERIT 


HAS SOLD 


3,000,000 
‘‘Tannewitz”’ 
Sanitary 
Inkwells 


in the past six years 


Do You Believe in Merit ? 


If so, be sure you 
get this inkwell 
for both old and 
new school desks 





Look for the name, in script, on 
each inkwell. . 
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SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE 
Mim ESCAPE 


Conceded by 
leading Schoo} 
Boards, Archi. 
tects and Fire 
Chiefs to be the 
o_ in the world, 

step- 

are necessarily 
dangerous. One 
falls, another 
stumbles over the 
fallen, and an. 
other, breaking 
limbs and crush. 
ing out lives in 
the mad rush 
from smoke and 
flame. 








no stumbling, no 
falling, every. 
body slides to 
safety. 


Especially suited 
to women and child. 
iM ren. 


Illustrated 
booklet free, 
5 a m | Write today; 
‘ hee _ your letter may 
—— a save a life. 
Covered with 8 Patents. 


DOW FIRE ESCAPE WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Book Reviews 3 
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Important New School Laws 

Schoolroom Humor 


best goods for your school? 
We manufacture a class of black- 
boards that are almost equal to 
natural slate. Our revolving 
blackboards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for thirty- 
six years, which is a sufficient 
guarantee. Send for our illustrated 
catalog and discount sheet and compare 
prices with other manufacturers. 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co, 


20-22-24 VESEY 8ST. NEW YORK 


Gold Medal Crayons 


For Every Use 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 


ee 


GRAND RAPIDS, MicH. 
Patentees and Exclusive Manufacturers 


Copyright, 1915, by Bruce Publishing Co. Title Registered aa 
Trade Mark in United States Patent Office 

Entered as Second C'ass Mail Matter in the Post Office at Mil- 

waukee, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 














EDITORIAL MATERIAL — Manuscripts and photographs 
bearing on school administration, superintendence, school arch- 
itecture and sanitation, and related tonics are solicited, Un- 
available material will be promptly returned. Contributions 
shonld be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be accom- 
panied by stamps. Open letters to the editor must in all cases 
contain name and address of writer (not necessarily for publi- 
eation) as evidence of good faith. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price. $1.50 per year. Canada, $1.85. For- 
eign, $2.00. Single Copies, 15 cents. We find that a large ma- 
jority of our subscribers prefer to have the journal continued 
at the expiration so that their files may not be broken. The 
month of expiration is stan.ped on every wrapper as a reminder 
of the renewal. Notice of discontinuance must reach our Mil- 
waukee office at least fifteen days before date of expiration 
with full balance paid to date. 
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MAYNE’S 


LOOSE LEAT 


FINAL RECORD 
For High Schools 



















Superintendents and | 
Principals will be in- | | i (wif IF ITS A 


terested in this new DE PREE 


R d. 
Mayne’s ge Final Re- Formaldehyde 
Fumigator 


cord contains space for recording: 
Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, 

you know its 

EFFICIENT, 


CONVENIENT, 
ECONOMICAL. 


Write us for trial 
proposition. 
The De Pree 
Chemical Co. 


902 Chamber of Commerce 
CHICAGO, : ILL. 





TRADE 


Ade 


etc. 


Abstract of Entrance Stand- 
ings. 


Final Standings for either 
semester or year. 

Times subject taught per week. 

Number of weeks’ study. 

Name of teacher. 

Name of textbook 

Data as to graduation, etc. 


The forms are simple and 
complete, and are suitable for 
any High School course. 

We publish Mayne’s Class 
Recitation Records, High School 
Registers and Term Record 
Sheets. 


Write for sample pages. 


$. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FOR Edy RW 
CATIONAL COLOES 
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‘““‘DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from gloss. 
“CRAYOLA” 
For General Use 
Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 
AND COLORS, ETC., ETC. 
Send for samples and Catalog 


BINNEY @& SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 





Sweeping Compound 


PAPER TOWELS LIQUID SOAP 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


American Sanitary Products Co., Inc. 
St. Paul Detroit Windsor, Ont. 
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New Standards Set 








BEAVER BLACKBOARD 


Solves the School Blackboard Problem 


The backbone or foundation of Beaver Blackboard is pure- 
wood-fibre Beaver Board --- famed the world over for its rigidity, 
moisture-proof reliability and long life. 

The writing surface of Beaver Blackboard sets a new standard 
of what a blackboard writing surface should be. 


No more strained eyes from 


widths, 3 ft.,33 ft. and 4 ft.and 


looking at faint writing on in lengths of 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
blackboards that reflect light, BEX 14 and 16 ft. We cut to size 
AGS 


that fill with chalk dust. No 
more nerve-racking scratch 
and screech of chalk in schools when 


Beaver Blackboard is installed. No PURE 


more futile attempts to erase. 


Points of Superiority 

Beaver Blackboard is grey - black — not 
grey like slate—and stays grey-black. The 
surface is too smooth to absorb chalk dust 
and just abrasive enough to register solid, 
even, clean cut, easily written chalk lines 
from hard or soft chalk or crayon. It 
never gets slippery, squeaky or shiny. It 
deadens sound and is practically noiseless 
to write upon. It erases clean with one 
sweep of the eraser. 

Beaver Blackboard comes close to being 
perfect blackboard, completely outclassing 
the composition blackboards on the market 
and having none of the disadvantages and 
limitations of expensive slate. 


Moisture-proof 

Beaver Blackboard will not crack, chip, 
peel, warp or bulge. Can be washed without 
injuring the writing surface—which is water- 
proof. 

Beaver Blackboard is also moisture- 
proofed on the back with a water-proofing 
compound which absolutely prevents moist- 
ure from penetrating from the walls. 


Sizes 


Beaver Blackboard is } in. thick and 
comes in panels of standard blackboard 


if so ordered but charge on basis 

of above sizes. Weight crated 

about 1 Ib. to the square foot—five 
poet or six times lighter than slate. 


Easily Installed 


The installation of Beaver Black- 
board is a simple job which any carpenter or 
janitor can handle. No special preparation 
of the walls is necessary. The panels are 
nailed over walls along top edge and held 
firmly in place by the application of our 
special stock moulding at top and sides and 
chalk trough at bottom. 


Moulding is supplied in natural wood so 
that it can be finished like woodwork in 
room. Complete instructions with each 
shipment. 

Price Way Down 

On account of our millions of feet of wood 
fibre production in a year our costs on black- 
board manufacturing are ’way down. That 
is why we can manufacture a very superior 
blackboard to sell at about the same price 
as the other boards and far below the price 
of slate. 

Stocked Everywhere 


Beaver Bleckboard is sold by 9,000 Beaver 
Board dealers and is carried in stock at all 
our Branch Office warehouses and can be 
shipped without delay at minimum expense 
for transportation. 

Write for sample, prices and full informa- 
tion. 


The Beaver Board Companies 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 


Boston, 511 Old South Bldg. 
New York, Grand Central Terminal 
Philadelphia, 1121 Land Title Bldg. 
Baltimore, 1033 Calvert Bldg. 
Cleveland, 611 Williamson Bldg. 
Detroit, 1014 Dime Bank Bldg. 


Indianapolis, 522 Merchants Bank Bldg. 


Chicago, 1303 Lumber Exchange 
Minneapolis, 731-733 McKnight Bldg. 
Kansas City, 302 R. A. Long Bldg. 


Omaha, 1426 W’dm’n-of-the-World Bldg. 
San Francisco, 526 Rialto Bldg 
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NOTABLE SUCCESSES 
The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics 


By GEORGE M. PHILIPS, LL.D., Principal, and ROBERT F. ANDERSON, 
Se. D., Professor of Mathematics, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


Published in 1913, they have been adopted, wholly or in part, by 
cities and towns in twenty-eight states. In New England, these intro- 
ductions number 149, including 61 in Maine alone and all the state con- 
trolled schools; in the Central Atlantic Section, 188, which include over 
100 in Pennsylvania alone; in the West, 162, including 46 in Michigan 
alone. Eleven county adoptions have been secured in four states. 

The State of Indiana has adopted the series for exclusive use for 
five years in all the schools of the state, city and rural. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
Omission of non-essentials 
Thorough drill in fundamental processes 
Up-to-date problems 
Topical arrangement and even grading 


Published in a Three-Book and in a Two-Book Series 


The Progressive Music Series 


IT IS DISTINCTIVE BECAUSE: 


Based on sound pedagogical principles. 

Graded scientifically. 

Brim full of the best songs. 

It contains the finest collection of song poetry. 

Every song is purposeful—it has no “‘padding.”’ 

IT HAS NOTABLE AUTHORSHIP: 

HORATIO PARKER, Dean, Department of 
Music, Yale University 

OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director, De- 
partment of School Music, Northwestern 
University 

EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE, Supervisor of 
Music, Public Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. OTTO MIESSNER, Director of the De- 
partment of Music, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


Books That Lead 


AGRICULTURE 
Weed and Riley’s Crop Production 


The lessons discuss vegetables, flowers, fruits, and grains 


ARITHMETIC 


Lewis’s Farm-Business Arithmetic 
Should be used in every rural and village school 
Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics 


Superior in plan, in problems, and in adaptation to pres- 
ent requirements 


Watson and White’s Arithmetics 
Modern, practical, and exceptionally popular 


HISTORY 


Bourne and Benton’s Introductory American History 
The course of the Committee of Eight for the sixth year 


San Francisco 


Bourne and Benton’s History of the United States 


The sort of history the coming generation should know 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
Manly-Bailey’s Language Lessons and Grammar 
In no part excelled, in many parts without a competitor 
READING 


Gordon’s New Readers 


Phonics (without diacritical marks) and children’s lit 
erature 


Haliburton’s Readers 
Fresh, interesting, and successful 


SPELLING 
Richards’s Graded Spellers 


A complete course that actually teaches spelling 


D. C. HEATH © CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











A Book of Hero Stories 


The Young and Field 
Literary Readers 


By Ella Flagg Young and Walter Taylor Field 
Book V. Just Published 





| 


Volume 


| 


Essentially a book of heroes. Perseus, 
Daniel, Regulus, Beowulf, Siegfried, Arthur, 
Columbus, Washington, and others, repre- 
sent heroes of the past; while sketches from 
the lives of Lincoln, Florence Nightingale, 
Father Damien, Dr. Grenfell, Captain Scott, 
and Susan B. Anthony furnish significant 
stories of modern men and women whose lives 
will serve as inspiring and appealing examples 
to all children. There are also attractive 
stories and poems of out-of door life and of 
the seasons, with special holiday selections. 


Books III and IV, issued last fall, have 
already found their way into hundreds of 
schools, where actual use has justified the 
principle on which the series was founded :— 
‘‘Real Literature, adapted to the wants and 
abilities of the pupils for whom it is intended.’’ 


ma] GINN & COMPANY: PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 















(ae Chicago London 
Columbus’ San Francisco 


Health Series of Physiology 
and Hygiene 


O’SHEA and KELLOGG 













I. Health Habits 
Il. Health and Cleanliness 
Ill. The Body in Health 

IV. Making the Most of Life 


Establish the child early in the right 
habits of health 





For Further Information Regarding This New Series, Write 


The Macmillan Company 


PRAIRIE AVE. AND TWENTY-FIFTH ST., CHICAGO 
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The Woman Superintendent 
in the School of 


Average Size 


In this the “woman’s century,’ when our 
sisters are proving their fitness to do every sort 
of work under heaven, and the bogey of “femin- 
ization” no longer affrights us, he is a bold man 
and generally an unwise one, who indulges in 
any sweeping generalizations upon the subject 
of women school superintendents. 

This article therefore makes no claim to pro- 
nouncing upon the general proposition. The 
writer believes indeed, with former president 
Eliot, that there is this much of justification 
for the lower salaries commonly paid to women: 
that a woman does. not, and as a rule cannot, 
stand the amount of hard work that a man can, 
but this dictum is given solely on Doctor Eliot’s 
authority. This article simply gives the con- 
clusions arrived at by a member of a board of 
education, in a middle west city where are em- 
ployed some 23 teachers, instructing some six 
hundred pupils and where, during the past fif- 
teen years, one woman and two men have served 
as school superintendents. 

Whether or not it be true that a woman can- 
not stand up to the grind that a man can, one 
thing is certain, our board never loaded our 
woman superintendent as we did our men. Cer- 
tain items we looked to ourselves, because they 
seemed to be rather a “man’s work” than 
a woman’s, end certain other items we looked 
to ourselves simply because we had not the heart 
to lay added burdens upon the shoulders of a 
woman who, we felt, was already working we!l 
up toward the limit of her strength. This may 
have had its root in some old-fashioned notions 
of chivalry in which we had been brought up; 
but, whatever the psychology of the matter, the 
fact is that the clerk and the president of our 
board did work which, strictly speaking, be- 
longed to the superintendent, work which, as 
soon as we had a man superintendent, they 
light-heartedly turned over to him. 

In my early youth my grandfather permanent- 
ly implanted in my memory the grisly, but un- 
fortunately true, story of a schoolmate who had 
been flogged, practically to death, (tho he did 
not die at once) by a drunken New Eng'and 
school teacher. We have, humanely and proper- 
ly, changed all that. Indeed some of our best 
educators, G. Stanley Hall for instance, be 
lieve the reaction against corp>ral punishment 
has gone too far; and a United States Commis- 
sioner of Education has reminded us that really 
“it is better to have a boy whipped than to let 
him go straight to the devil.” But, tho we 
do not want our children flogged hard, or often. 
most of our board feel that at least a show of 
rrimitive brute strength is sometimes whole 
some: unruly chi!dren and protesting parents of 
uncertain manners seem to develop a more pro- 
found respect for authcrity when it is vested in 
che more physically formidable than any 
womanly woman can be. And yet I own that 
during Miss C——’s superintendency we had 
not one serious case of discipline: a woman’s 
intuition and tact will in most cases do more 

Note —The author of the present paper has been a member, 


and is now president, of the school board in a small city of the 
Middle West.—Editor. 







than a man’s muscle, unless with his muscle he 
has his measure of tact too. 

In our school, as I suppose in most schools of 
our size, the janitors are under the direct orders 
of the school superintendent, and we found that 
our janitors worked better under a man “boss.” 
A janitor once told Superintendent D—— that 
a certain piece of cleaning could not be done. 
The superintendent promptly took off his coat, 
rolled up his sleeves and did it: a piece of 
demonstration which, in the very nature of this 
case, a woman could not have given. Moreover, 
in connection with both the janitor work and 
the supervision of building, there were recur- 
ring problems with which a woman could hardly 
be expected to deal. The problem of coal: a 
man, who had helped pay his way thru college 
by tending a furnace, was naturally better able 
to advise both the janitor and the supply com- 
mittee. A score of little problems concern re- 
pairs: to a man, who had worked with tools, 
these were not the new things that they would 
be to practically any woman. Problems of tree 
planting, grading and the like: to a man, accus- 
tomed to outdoor work, ideas would come which 
would be quite unlikely to occur to a woman. 
Contractors too and men engaged for extra work 
would, we found, take orders from a man with 
better grace than from a woman. It is, of 
course, nothing against a woman that she does 
not know how to tend furnace, build fences, do 
cement work, set out hedges and boss a gang of 
day laborers; nor is there any vital connection 
between these varied employments and the 
special task of superintending a school. A 
larger system would have men to look after 
these smal] matters, leaving the superintenden! 
free to attend to work more important. But a 
small school system seems somehow to demand 
of a superintendent that he be not only, in the 
accepted phrase, a good schoolman, but that he 
be also a Jack-of-all-Trades, and this a woman 
can rarely be. 

Even where a woman endures the grind as 
well as a man, she is apt to “take things 
harder.’ A man becomes seasoned to hard 
knocks, he realizes that to make enemies, to stir 
up opposition, to be lied about and occasionally 
“balled out” is all a part of the day’s work. A 
woman’s training se!dom prepares her for these 
things and to her they are apt to mean more 
than they should. Our woman superintendent, 
for instance, was always a little “hurt” at the 
opposition of one of our members. She knew, 
intellectually, that his opposition was purely im- 
personal, he did not favor a woman superintend- 
ent, but, practically, she could not rid herself of 
the feeling that he disliked her. 

It may be because women are thinner skinned 
than men, it may be—and I am often inclined 
to suspect it is—because they put more of their 
love and sympathy, more of their own emotional 
life, into their work but the moral failure of a 
pupil is something a woman seems to take to 
heart more than a man does. Years ago we 
lad one of those cases of immorality against 
which no school can wholly guard itself: a 
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motherless girl “went wrong” and a dozen high- 
school boys were suspected. Our man superin- 
tendent handled the matter wisely and tact- 
fully, there was no public scandal and a whole- 
some atmosphere was brought back to school 
life. Had the same thing occurred during the 
term of office of our woman superintendent, she 
might have handled it quite as successfully, but 
j am convinced that she would have broken 
down under the emotional strain of it. 


We are of course supposed to hire our teach- 
ers for teaching and our superintendents for 
superintending; a board of education will be 
somewhat influenced by the outside interests of 
a candidate for the position of superintendent 
of schools. In this particular our woman super- 
intendent and her immediate successor afforded 
a striking contrast. Miss C—— felt, rightly or 
wrongly, that she was best serving the com- 
munity in giving her whole strength to the 
specific work for which she was hired. She 
took no part in religious or civie organizations 
end but little part in our social life: she did 
her own work and did it well. Mr. J—— was, 
like the great apostle, all things to all men. 
He was a club member, a church member, a 
iodge member. He engineered and promoted all 
sorts of welfare movements; he sang in choruses, 
coached in athletics, gave public addresses; 
responded to an almost endless variety of calls 
not only from our community but from neigh- 
boring communities. Yet he did his own work 
too and did it in such fashion as to make one 
almost accept the paradox that the man who 
coes a piece of work well is always the man 
who is doing a dozen other things at the same 
time. Practically all of this outside work had 
cf course a distinct value for us and it is pos- 
sible that some woman superintendent would 
have shouldered all these gratuitous tasks as 
willingly and as successfully as did Mr. J——. 

Our experience cannot of course furnish any 
criterion for a large school plant: possibly it 
furnishes no sufficient criterion for any other 
school. And it would be unjust not to speak 
in warm terms of personal appreciation of one 
who, for a number of years, was perhaps the 
most helpful and inspiring influence in the 
lives of our young people. Miss C—— was # 
woman of wonderful tact and a high order of 
executive ability. She knew how to manage 
people and she “sensed” a situation more quick- 
ly than most men. Her relations with every 
member of our board were, and remain, cordial- 
ly friendly. Her professional standards were of 
the highest and her intellectual honesty was of 
a type too rarely found: time serving and 
gallery-playing were things which she held in 
utter abomination. She had her minor faults, 
as our men superintendents had theirs, but t 
now her was to have one’s acquaintance en 
riched and his appreciation of womanly effi- 
ciency enlarged. 

If therefore some brother school board mem- 
ber approaches and asks me: “Shall we engage 
for our schools a woman superintendent?” 

(Concluded on Page 79) 
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PROFESSIONAL RETARDATION 


Factors Inherent in the Teaching Profession Which Make for Mental Retardation 


This article is intended to be a discussion of 
the facts or problems of retardation in and thru 
the teaching profession. What becomes of the 
teacher in and thru her work, if she earnestly, 
honestly, devotedly pursues it day after day 
for a period of years? Certain odious compari- 
sons might be made between the doctor, the 
lawyer, and the teacher, but such, by raising 
controvertial points, would divert attention from 
the real problem to be solved. The thesis here 
to be discussed is that there are conditions 
more or less inherent within the teaching pro- 
fession which interfere with the progressive 
growth of the teacher’s mind in a way and to 
a degree not common to other lines of profes- 
sional activity. It is a fact too well known to 
need reiteration that the teacher of many years 
of experience too often rapidly loses efficiency, 
end is looked upon as an incumberance to be 
peacefully chloroformed with a pension at the 
earliest convenience. What is the matter? 
These men and women are only forty-five or 
fifty, the prime of physical manhood or woman- 
hood. Why must they struggle so hard to hold 
positions against other aspirants while their 
contemporaries of the same age in other pro- 
fessions are secure for another twenty years? 
Why does prolonged experience in the case of 
the teacher become a handicap? It is assumed 
that those entering the teaching profession have 
just as high a type of virility as those entering 
other professions. The solution of the problem, 
however, does not depend upon the establish- 
ment of this assumption. The facts of retarda- 
tion exist, and most certainly would exist re- 
cardless of the degree of virility manifest in the 
beginning. Many of the factors indicated below 
may stand rather for a type of contributing 
cause than for special retarding forces. For the 
sake of conciseness, the headings are treated 
separately, tho it is clearly recognized that they 
ure not sharply isolated. 

First. The teacher is above and must teach 
down. One of the most universally accepted 
pedagogical principles is that the teacher, in 
her training, must be a respectful distance be- 
yond the pupil. A principle of no less import- 
ance and equally universal is that the teacher 
must think and teach down on a level with the 
child’s mind. This constant diminution of the 
teacher’s fuller, maturer, more natural self, this 
constant inhibition of the larger thought and 
the consequent reducing to the lower and more 
infantile forms, cannot but become a permanent 
habit of mind. There is good psychology and 
pedagogy in the saying “When I was a child, I 
spake as a child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child: but when I became a man, 
| put away childish things.” Not only was the 
putting away of childish things one of the 
results of becoming a man, but it was and still 
is one of the effective means to that end. This, 
in large measure, is denied the teacher because 
she must continuously adapt her speech to the 
comprehension of immature minds,—must think 
end understand and speak as a child. It is one 
of the conditions inevitable in the profession, 
and will prove to be one of the most difficult to 
climinate or to neutralize. Cultivation of ac- 
quaintances outside the schoolroom will do 
much. When teachers declare their political 
independence and become active in the affairs 
of state and in close rapport with community 
interests, when they break away from their 
hever-to-be-too-much patronized pose and enter 
into equal combat with men of affairs, they will 
have gone a long way towards counteracting the 


infantilizing influences of schoolroom condi- 
tions, 


L. W. Sackett, Ph. D., The University of Texas 


Second. Going over the same material in 
much the same way year after year is detri- 
mental to healthy mental growth. The same 
thing in a lesser degree is found in the mind of 
the pupil who fails of promotion. Repetition 
of the course is the practical administrative 
remedy, but it is far from the best thing for 
the pupil’s progress. To take it a third, a 
fourth, or a tenth time would be thoroly stulti- 
tying. Most educators admit that such repeti- 
tion is not conducive to the best interests of 
the child. The same psychic laws are operative 
in the mind of the adult, and consequently the 
same detrimental effects may be expected. 
Mental hygiene demands something better and 
broader than the lock-step, tread-mill type of 
exercise. Teachers must be allowed to progress 
with the pupils and must be continuously rising 
above their present selves by inventing, adapt- 
ing, applying new methods in their work. Even 
tho the new device is of doubtful pedagogical 
value, the change to something new is necessary 
for the conservation of the teacher’s own men- 
tal powers. Teachers are the worst of “repeaters” 
in the school system, and as repeaters they 
acquire the same type of mind with its conse- 
quent retardation. 


Third. The teacher's worship of and need fer 
established facts robs her of the wholesome 
attitude of doubt so favorable to the growth of 
her own mind. Facts are easy to teach, while 
doubts even of the wholesome variety serve to 
confuse the immature mind of the pupil and 
tax the energy and ingenuity of the teacher 
without bringing the satisfaction of defin:te 
results. This “cock sure” attitude inhibits 
mental growth, but the teacher, in a spirit of 
unconscious self-denial, following the line of 
least resistance, bows beside Gradgrind in wor- 
ship of facts. Furthermore, teachers are im- 
btued with the doctrine that they must appear 
learned, that they must know all about every- 
thing, that they must be able to offer the final 
word on every problem which arises. Many 
Looks in the teacher’s professional library em- 
phatically urge this pernicious doctrine. The 
strangest feature under this head is that the 
public has come to expect it of the teacher, in 
a measure to demand it, and at the same time 
to lose respect for the teacher on account of it. 
Thus, in large measure the condition is tradi- 
tional as well as inherent. The teacher suffers 
who is not a scientific investigator searching 
after new truth. It is worth much to have in- 
telligent appreciation of scientific methods of 
approach. Some of the work turned out, under 
the stress of other duties, may be faulty or in- 
complete. Some conclusions may be untrust- 
worthy, yet the reflex of the teacher’s mind of 
carrying thru an investigation from its initial 
conception to its solution or final criticism is 
certainly hygienic and stimulating. 


Fourth. There is no adequate measure out- 
side the profession for the efficiency of the 
teacher’s work. The results of the day’s work 
are very remote, often not being apparent for 
fifteen or twenty years. In that time, the 
average of four generations of teachers have 
come and gone. Who is to place the responsi- 
bility when it becomes apparent and upon whom 
shall it be placed? Even the examinations in 
the school subjects are made by the teacher and 
more often graded by her alone. When they are 
made or reviewed by the superintendent, the 
check is still within the profession. And even 
this only checks the teaching of the subject and 
not the teaching of the child. The practicing 
gunner who has never learned the direction of 
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his error or the degree of his success could 
never hope to become a skilled marksman. Many 
a teacher longs for a true and accurate measure 
of her success or failure. The lack of it is de- 
pressing and makes for lower vitality and for 
the retardation of her mental growth. No 
standards of measurements have yet been per- 
fected, but efforts along this line are the most 
characteristic of recent educational research. 
The achievement of final success seems to be 
dependent largely upon the sympathetic co- 
operation of great numbers of practical teach- 
ers. Such co-operation would not only hasten 
the day when methods of measurement would be 
perfected but what is more important would en- 
liven the flagging enthusiasm of teachers of 
today. 


Fifth. The attitude towards discipline in 
most schools engenders a suspicious, intolerant 
type of mind which betrays itself in a certain 
smallness even away from school environment 
and school pupils. It is not a wholesome state 
of mind to be constantly on the alert for what 
one does not want to find, but feels duty bound 
to seek out and to criticize upon finding it. 
Such an attitude maintained day after day in 
the schoolroom renders one unfit to meet com- 
panions on the plane of social equality. The 
teacher has not only to act a part herself but 
she is shocked and mortified when others act 
with perfect freedom and naturalness. The 
tragedy is only multiplied and intensified when 
the teacher suggests vice to the pure mind of 
the child by her accusations, thus committing 
the greatest of all crimes in education. For 
her own sake (possibly for the sake of the 
children) she would do well in the face of many 
disciplinary problems to be restrained by her 
sober judgment rather than impelled by her 
emotions. Furthermore, nearly all the small, 
troublesome, disciplinary problems which arise 
in school have their remote origin in the home, 
Such a home selfishly robs the community of the 
tcacher’s best energy and dwarfs her growth in 
social rapport. Boards of administration must 
come to the relief of such teachers both for the 
teacher’s and the community’s sake. 


Sixth. The teacher suffers from a surplus of 
unused energy. By that is not meant that the 
teacher’s work is not arduous. Just the opposite 
is true. But the duties of the profession are 
special and consequently fatiguing to the mind. 
Many phases of the teacher’s personality are not 
exercised and are consequently not developed. 
Therein lies the surplus energy. Miscellaneous 
information on many topics is not the proper 
specific. An athlete who excels in any one line 
must be superior in many lines. He cannot 
excel if he has a large number of callow un- 
developed muscles over his body. Conditions of 
the mental are not unlike those of the physical. 
Many a teacher, who started in good faith, has 
left the ranks of the profession to seek a wider 
life in law, medicine, social service, business, 
ete. The general testimony obtained from many 
of these people is that they have not been dis- 
appointed in the change. They feared that as 
“a mere school teacher” they would have become 
smaller and smaller whereas they now find life 
expanding and pushing out in every line. Their 
former associates who remained in the ranks of 
teaching are many times examples of this 
dwarfed personality which they feared for 
themselves. The most surprising feature of this 
situation is that the teacher, thus narrowed and 
retarded, moves in an element of auto-intoxica- 
tion and self-complacency which would be 
amusing if it were not so tragically pathetic. 
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The smile it provokes in others may have in 
it some of the phrasical “better than thou.” 
It may be a case of the pot saying to the kettle, 
“vou’re black,” but even that does not add lustre 
to the kettle, which is really the subject of our 


study. Some way must be found for the exer- 
cise of the teacher’s fuller self so that she may 
be able to live the full, rich, rounded life after 
serving many years as a teacher. Of all people 
in the world the teacher needs to be well bal- 
anced and alert in all her undertakings. The 
future of the race depends upon it. It is psy- 
chological paradox that the teacher’s efforts to 
direct the child in every line of advancement, 
cireumscribes her own thoughts and retards her 
own progress. But it is true for all that it is 
paradoxical. 

Seventh. 


in all 


The profession subjects the teacher 
places to demoralizing talk.” 
Clannish professional groupings are not whole- 
The tired teacher who seeks recreation 
in social circles is too often dragged into “shop 


“shop 
some. 


talk” by some fond parent who discourses upon 
her children’s experiences in school, telling how 
they like their teacher and such agreeable but 
petty patronizings. Such experiences have the 
psychic effect of further 
teacher’s life so that every stimulus which she 


circumscribing the 


the single 
its activities. 


encounters gives only reaction of 
and The condition pro- 
duces a type of mind with complexes and circu- 


school 


lar associations which differs only in degree 
from finds in institutions for the 
The symptoms are not encouraging, 
but the remedy will not be extremely hard to 
find. The causes are not really inherent in the 
essential features of the school, but lie mainly 
in the traditions which have grown up around 


those one 
demented. 


Teachers need to take 
themselves and their profession less seriously. 


the school organization. 


They need to be missionaries in many lines but 
When 
the evening it 
should close the schoolroom topic for the day. 


not martyrs to one feature of their work. 
the teacher locks her desk in 
Parents should refrain from introducing school 
hours. ‘Teachers 
should habituate themselves to talking in their 
own 


conversations out of schoo] 


matters which are 
human and not merely professional. 

Kighth. 
lhe privilege of family life and the love of a 
home. 
tlian Let family hunger 
and the longing for a home well up in the breast 


social circles upon 


School teaching robs its followers of 


This, of course, is more true with women 
with men teachers. 
of a lady teacher and she pines away at her 
work or finds rescue her. Mar- 
riage is a great agent in depleting the ranks of 
the profession. These results are not difficult 
The race has reached its pres- 
ent stage of advancement with the home as the 
essential unit. 


some one to 


co understand. 


The school and the children in 
it, especially in the kindergarten and primary 
The 
customary school organization flatly denies the 
right to respond to that instinct. 
mitted as one of the most powerful forces of 
retardation. 


grades, stimulate this parental instinct. 
This is sub- 


The human mind will not easily 
recover from such an outrage of psychie laws. 
The 


terests 


is openly sacrificing its own in- 
takes the liberty of at 
and crushing the 


school 
when it once 


fostering home-making in- 


stincts. By virtually exacting the vows of 
celebacy from virile womanhood the school 


alienates some of its most efficient and devoted 
servants and blights the spirit of a large per 
Many 


times the vows are taken for a time and the pro- 


cent of those whom it does not eliminate. 


matri- 
strike the 
for the spirit within 


fession becomes a waiting station for 


mony. If ecupid’s arrow does not 
school is still sure to lose 
atrophies, and, to paraphrase Kipling, a part of 
her lives but the most of her dies. 

Ninth. 


teacher is too meagre to allow proper expression 


The financial remineration of the 


Srhool SoardSournal 


io the material self. The possession of property 
las been one of the mainstays in social pro- 
gress thruout the centuries. The love of prop- 
Moreover, the pres- 
ent is a property loving age,—an age of wealth. 
Ilow many teachers would dare to confess to 
their school boards that they were working for 
the money there is in it, just as the clerk, the 
sienographer, the telephone operator? There is 
« false notion abroad that the teacher must 
necessarily be a» missionary ready to sacrifice 
The teacher is 
expected to take a large part of her salary in 
emotions, the most intense of all psychic experi- 
ences, but in no way a compensation for the 
sacrifice of the material self. The question of 
salary thus becomes a psychic problem as well as 
a physical one. The school board which tries 
to secure the maximum efficiency at a minimum 
wage is exploiting human life no less than was 


erty is almost an instinct. 


her all on the altar of pedagogy. 


the slave merchant a few years ago, or the sweat 
shop operator of today. 

As is the teacher so is the school. Both are 
thrifty or improvident together. Teachers must 
be worthy of a better salary from year to year 
and there must be set for them a financial ladder 
to climb. If a labor union in the teaching ranks 
is necessary in order to obtain relief, it should 
be formed even in the face of traditional opposi- 
tion. 
citizens, and command more respect when they 
arouse themselves from the lethargy of waiting 
for the beggardly hand-out to be increased and 
begin to look to their own interests and thru 
these to the interest of the school. The present 
condition of inactivity and dependence makes 
for decadence of personal and professional vir- 
ility. 

Tenth. 
great danger of the teacher's losing her position 


Teachers will be more efficient, be better 


The short tenure of service and the 


thru no fault of her own makes the profession 
catremely hazardous. There is no great physi- 
cal exposure to disease or accident endangering 
life and limb but there is the professional hazard 
of being suddenly left without honor or the 
means of livelihood. Compare the businessman 
who has no fire insurance and but one year’s 
little 
for laying in ample stock or 
luerative trade. The result of 
such a mental strain would be no less marked 
with the than with the teacher. 
As it is the businessman is insured against loss, 
and can plan a future for his whole life and 
Many schools are kept by 


lease on his property. There would be 
encouragement 


building up a 
x ] 


businessman 


generations beyond. 
tramp teachers, who belong to the same class as 
the journeyman tailor, the itinerant printer, the 
traveling quack doctor and the hobo sign painter, 
working only a few weeks or months in one place 
and moving on with no thought of returning to 
complete tasks or shoulder responsibilities. No 
profession acquires dignity and stability under 
these conditions. The teacher needs a profes- 
sional insurance policy and a longer lease on her 
position. It is vain to ask her to join the “Don’t 
Worry” club. Such strained feelings lose none 
subtle, 
Indeed, certain psychologists are ready 


of their hygienic influence when _ re- 
pressed. 
to affirm that repression fosters the growth of 
mental complexes by relieving the experiences 
It isa 


false economy belonging to a less enlightened 


of conscious interference and guidance. 


age for school authorities to attempt to stimulate 
a teacher to greater effort and efficiency by mak- 
ing her position insecure. The constant weight 


of uncertainty produces enormous friction, 
lowering the efficiency of the teacher and at the 
same time permanently retarding mental growth. 

Eleventh. Teachers are denied opportunities 
for self-advancement. It is a serious detriment 


for a teacher to continue for more than five or 


six years without seeking thru advanced study 
to lift her plane of thought to higher levels. 
James’ doctrine that few people ever learn much 


after twenty-eight years of age is a statement 
of historical fact, not of psychological necessity, 
The human mind is still plastic at fifty or sixty 
if it has not formed these unnecessary routine 
habits of thought. A sabbatical year properly 
spent would serve to break up these crystalliz- 
ing habits before they become detrimental to 
further development. If such leave of absence 
cannot be on part or full pay, it should at least 
not rob the teacher of her permanent position, 
It should not put a premium on mediocrity by 
penalizing the teacher who strives to progress, 
One may ask what is the use to spend the time 
and money to go to a college or university if 
by so doing the teacher, must then begin her 
professional career anew on a smaller salary 
than she is leaving. 

Twelfth. Teachers do not keep in strong and 
vigorous health and in a happy frame of mind. 
Many teachers get indolent. They think they 
get dignified when in reality they are only lack- 
ing in virility. They need more red blood in 
their veins. One of the strange paradoxes here 
again is that many times the common senti- 
ment of a community will censure the teacher 
who does not pessess this semi-lazy, pious, digni- 
fied reserve, and when they do find it, are ready 


to smile indulgently at the narrow bigotry. 
Slavery to a purely bookish curriculum is con- 


cucive to physical decadence which in turn in- 


duces mental retardation. Teachers need to ex- 
punge the sedentary and emphasize the motor. 
One need not insist that the teacher should keep 
happy. That will, in large measure, care for 
itself when physical vitality is properly groomed. 
The intellectual, the emotional, the physical; 
these three and the most fundamental of these 
is the physical well being. 

Thirteenth. The teacher should conserve her 
energy on Sunday, and should refrain from con- 
tinuing in the Sunday School the same line of 
work which she follows thruout the week. The 
Sabbath was made for a day of rest from the 
customary labors. France on one occasion 
abolished the Sabbath, but her people did not 
thrive. Society is at present seeking to rob 
the teacher of her day of rest. The Sunday 
School is a worthy institution, but is capable of 
caring for itself. A certain amount of volun- 
teer effort, however, must always be a part of 
church enterprise. It is an essential part of 
The teacher should contribute some 
volunteer service for her own good, as well as 
for the good of others. The only plea in this 
is that she shall be neither asked, nor 
expected, nor even permitted to pursue on Sun- 


religion. 


paper 


day the same line of work she has pursued 
thruout the week. It is not enough that she has 
It is the 
continuous act of teaching that is fatal to her 
mind, 


a new subject and meets new pupils. 


It is again the over-exercise in one line 
of activity. 

Teaching is an intoxicating profession to the 
teacher. 


real Even her personal desires and 


feelings at the moment are no nearer a safe 
guide than the desires and feelings of an habit- 
val hard drinker. Sober judgment based on a 
knowledge of the laws of mind and body should 
cause her to from the indulgence of 
Such an appeal will, of 


refrain 
professional appetites. 
course, meet with scorn among certain people, 
Lut it will with earnest 
among those who appreciate the danger involved, 


meet consideration 
and the impossibility of the teacher being what 
she should be to the pupils unless she observe’ 
some of the basie laws of mental hygiene. 
Other factors of retardation might be enumer 
The 
important step in the elimination of this waste 
is for the teacher to realize that these factors 
Some things can be done by the 


ated and other suggestions made. most 


are operative. 

teacher of her own volition while she moves in & 

school machine with the usual standardized re 
(Concluded on Page 79) 
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There are twenty million school children in 
the United States who are devoting several 
hours each day to study or performance of other 
work equally trying on the eyes. According to 
the available statistics about 10 per cent of the 
number of school children examined are found 
to have defective vision. In many cases the 
percentage of defectives has been found to 
inerease with increasing age. This increase can 
be attributed largely to the manner in which the 
eyes are used. Light being essential to visien, 
it is natural to turn to lighting for a possible 
cause of the increase in the number of children 
with defective vision. Considering those that 
are already defective it is certain that proper 
lighting and proper use of the eyes will 
result in a large number being perma- 
nently cured. Further, this is an age of 
prevention as well as cure. Prevention of de- 
fective eyesight means proper lighting and 
It should be remembered 
that the child’s eyes are immature in growth 
and function and, therefore, quite susceptible 
Insufficient illumination whether 
due to shadows owing to improper direction of 


proper use of the eyes. 


to misuse. 


light or to an actual deficiency in the amount 
ef light at a particular desk results in the 
tendency of the child to hold the reading matter 
Practicing this continually 
results in a malformation of the eye muscles 
The tendency 
cnee begun requires more effort to correct than 
to prevent beforehand. 


too close to his eyes. 


and consequent nearsightedness. 


Glare from windows, blackboards, glazed paper 
or artificial light sources causes eye-fatigue with 
resulting disorders too complicated to discuss in 
a paper of this nature. A lack of training in 
avoiding such conditions also aids in increasing 
the number of children having defective vision. 


Short-sightedness in Secondary Schools. 

Prof. Johan Widmark of Sweden in a paper 
on “The Decrease of Short-sightedness in 
Secondary Schools for Boys in Sweden,” pre- 
sented at the Fourth International Congress on 
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Fig. 1. Prevalence of Shortsightedness in Three Secondary 
Schools in Stockholm, Sweden, 1894 to 1903. 


School Hygiene held in Buffalo in 1913, pub- 
lishes some interesting statistics. Some of these 
have been plotted and are shown in Figs. 1 and 
2. In Fig. i are shown the data gathered 

three kinds of schools. These illustrate the in- 
crease in near-sightedness with increasing grade 


of ¢ oF iSs, second, 


The classes are named first, 
third, fourth, fifth, lower sixth, upper sixth, 
lower seventh, and upper seventh. The corres- 
bonding percentage of near-sighted pupils is 
shown for each class. The most striking fea- 
Edit Note—The present paper was read at the meeting 
of the Pittsburgh section of the Illuminating Engineering Society, 


January 29, 1915. The object is to present to schoo! authori- 
ues the importance of proper lighting. The author is the 


chairman of a committee appointed by the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society of America, to study the problem of schoolroom 
lighting 
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Safeguarding the Eyesight of School Children 


M. Luckiesh 


ture is the unquestionable increase of near- 
sightedness from class to class; a further point 
of interest being the greater prevalence of near- 
sightedness in the “classical” school than in the 
“modern” school. Another school which has 
both the classical and modern side has in general 
a slightly less percentage of near-sighted pupils 
than found in the classical school. 
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In Fig. 2 is shown the steady increase in the 
percentage of short-sightedness in the highest 
classes of all the state secondary schools for 
boys in Sweden, from 1895 to 1906. Data ob- 
tained in 1883 but perhaps not directly com- 
parable with the foregoing data showed a per- 
centage of near-sightedness as high as 65 per 
Prof. Widmark accounts 
for the decrease in short-sightedness in recent 
vears as illustrated in Fig. 2 as follows: “Among 
the hygienic improvements which have been 


cent in some schools. 


effected during recent years in our schools and 
in all the conditions relating thereto I should 
be disposed to mention first the improvements 
in the lighting of rooms and in the printing of 
the books used by pupils, and that for this 
that the influence of these 
changes is of effect in the homes too, the strain 
cn the eyes when the pupils are busy with the 


reason among others, 


preparation of lessons being thereby much re- 
If the comparison is made between the 
methods of lighting rooms now and those of ten 


’ 
duced. 


years ago, the difference is very striking, both 
at school and at home.” 
upon the significance of the decreased use of 
the old Gothic types. 


He further comments 
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Fig. 3. Effects of Brightness of Source and Exposure on the 


Duration of the After-Image 
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Opinions of Other Authorities. 

At the Buffalo meeting on School Hygiene 
conservation of vision received marked atten- 
tion as is illustrated by the following abstracts: 

D. P. MacMillan, director of child study in 
the public schools of Chicago, states: “Defects 
of the senses of sight and hearing, to which 
eppeal is largely made in schoolroom activities, 
are considered by some to be the primary causes 
ef delay or derangement of normal develop- 
ment, and they lead to the formation of in- 
jurious habits, ete.” 

W. H. Brainerd, an architect of Boston, states 
in discussing “The Ideal School Site:”’ “The 
frst purpose of the school is instruction. The 
first need of instruction rooms is light for the 
use of the eye and apparatus. Light must be in 
abundance and without glare. Sunlight should 
reach all instruction rooms and others as far 
as possible. Long continued hot sunlight is not 
desirable in classrooms. The desirability of 
exposure for classrooms is in the following 
crder: Easterly, southerly, westerly. For large 
buildings a site permitting of the major axis 
running northeast and southwest is most desir- 
able. Classrooms should have the easterly and 
southerly exposures; assembly halls and aecces- 
sories westerly and northerly exposures.” 

Dr. F. Park Lewis of Buffalo in a paper on 
“Sight Saving and Brain Saving,” states: “It 
is an accepted fact, recognized by ophthalmolo- 
gists everywhere, that changes occur in the eyes 
of children during the period of their school life, 
cf which the most prominent symptom is a 
steadily progressive development of near- 
sightedness. As definitely formulated by the 
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late Prof. Dufour: (1) In all schools the num- 
ber of short-sighted pupils increases from class 
to class. (2) The average degree of short- 
sightedness increases from class to class. (3) 
The number of short-sighted pupils increases 
with the increase in school demands.” 

Dr. James Kerr of London, states: “Ocular 
experience is the only final test of illumination. 
E’yestrain is due to fatigue due to overwork or 
glare. The eye adapts itself to brightness by 
varying its sensitiveness. Primary glare is due 
to physical effects on the retina, secondary glare 
to difficulty in adaptation. One-third of our 
school children have such defective visual 
acuity that better illumination is necessary than 
for normal eyes.” 

He further states that, “Artificial lighting for 
each school place should not be less than 2 foot- 
condles. Blackboards require 60 per cent more. 
Glare must be guarded against.’ 

Economic Loss Thru Defective Vision. 

Dr. Lewis C. Wessels of the Bureau of Health, 
Philadelphia, in speaking of defective vision 
from the economic standpoint states: “In 
Philadelphia each pupil costs about $35 per year 
to teach. Under normal conditions a pupil 14 
years of age should reach the eighth grade at a 
cost to the state of $280. If on account of 
defective vision the child only reaches the fourth 
grade in that time it has still cost the state 
$280, but with only $140 worth of result, a loss 
to the state of $140. The loss to the child 
considerably more because at the age of 14 it is 
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likely to be put to work, poorly equipped, its 
earning power curtailed for want of a proper 
education so that it can contribute but little 
toward its own support or that of the state. So 
again the state loses.” 


He further explains how the Department of 
Public Health thru a division of ophthalmology 
furnishes glasses free to poor children and adds: 
“We are now refracting nearly 2,500 cases a 
year. If we save each one of these children but 
one year during its entire school life there will 
be an annual saving of over $87,000 not count- 
ing the child’s time and increased efficiency.” 
This is certainly an interesting phase of the 
subject. A further discussion of the economics 
of the relative costs of prevention and cure 
would also be of interest. 


These are opinions and statistics from only a 
few authorities but probably sufficient to rout 
eny lurking suspicion that the safeguarding of 
eyesight is not a vital problem. Further it is 
seen that the light expert has a great deal in 
common with school authorities, medical exam- 
iners, and architects in safeguarding the most 
important and educative sense—vision. 

Factors Influencing Vision. 

Illumination. The eye is a very flexible 
organ and can adapt itself to a tremendous 
range of brightness. Visual acuity or the 
cbility to distinguish fine details depends upon 
the illumination, altho above a certain mini- 
mum value of illumination acuity increases very 
slowly with increasing illumination. One sees 
by distinguishing differences in brightness and 
color. In ordinary reading brightness contrast 
makes it possible to distinguish the black letters 
or words on the lighter background. After a 
certain minimum value of illumination is 
reached the process of distinguishing ordinary 
type becomes increasingly difficult with decreas- 
ing illumination. The amount of illumination 
necessary for reading with comfort depends up- 
cn a number of conditions, but under fairly 
satisfactory conditions the illumination at the 
top of any desk shall not be less than 2.5 
foot-candle. This minimum value should be 
greater for daylight than for artificial lighting 
because of the greater non-uniformity of the 
illumination under average natural lighting 
conditions indoors. 


Uniformity. A fair degree of uniformity of 
illumination on the plane of the desk tops is 
quite desirable owing to the strain on the eyes 
resulting from the necessity of adapting the 
eyes for considerable variations in brightness 
where there is too great non-uniformity. Owing 
to architectural difficulties it is quite impossible 
te obtain uniform illumination with natural 
light. The diversity, however, can be reduced 


Fig. 7. Defective Lighting of Drawing Room. 






Notice Glare from Lamps. 
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Fig. 5. Showing Law of Regular Reflection Applied to 
Blackboards 


even in this case to a satisfactory value. Satis- 
factory uniformity is easily attainable in arti- 
ficial lighting. 

Direction of Light. One of the fundamental 
principles of proper lighting is to have light 
come from the left. This of course assumes 
that all persons are right-handed. In natural 
lighting three systems are in vogue, unilateral, 
bilateral and sky-lighting. The predominant 
opinion favors unilateral lighting with the 
windows on the left of the pupils when seated. 

In artificial lighting there are three general 
systems of lighting, and so-called direct, semi- 
indirect, and indirect lighting. These divisions 
are not clearly defined. The first system in 
which most of the light is directed downward 
by shades and reflectors is perhaps used more 
than the others altho the semi-indirect method 
is growing in popularity in many places and is 
yerhaps more generally satisfactory in the prob- 
lems of lighting classrooms, reading rooms, etc. 


Fig. 8 


In this system the light source is contained in g 
translucent glass bowl open at the top. Some 
light passes thru the bow] to the working plane, 
the remainder reaching the working plane in- 
Girectly by reflection, chiefly from the ceiling, 

Glare. In natural lighting the sky is the 
source of light chiefly depended upon. Very 
elaborate studies of the amount of visible sky 
necessary at any point of the room have been 
made by reflection chiefly from the ceiling, 
Various authorities agree in general, notwith- 
standing the fact that the data have been 
gathered by different methods. The brightness 
of the light source whether natural or artificial, 
should be low, say not more than three candle- 
power per square inch. The brightest sky 
measured by the writer has shown 2.5 candle- 
power per square inch. One of the important 
effects of high brightness is the production of 
ennoying after-images. In Fig. 3 are shown 
some results on the duration of after-images, 
The brightness of a tungsten filament operating 
at 7.9 lumens per watt (1.25 w. p. m. h. c.) was 
found to be 1,080 candlepower per square inch. 
In the same units the approximate brightness 
of a Welshbach mantle and a frosted tungsten 
lamp of the older type are respectively 30 and 5, 
These figures are given to aid in comprehending 
the data. The after-imiages actually lasted 
longer than shown in Fig. 3, but at the end of 
the intervals of times indicated they ceased 
to be annoying and changed color which latter 
served as a criterion in making the observations, 
Tt is seen that the after-images from bare arti- 
ficial light sources besides fatiguing and being 
harmful to the eye can be annoying owing to 
loss of time occasioned and dangerous when the 
person is working near machinery owing to the 
temporary blinding effect. Nevertheless in- 
spection shows that bare lamps directly in the 
field of view are often found in the shops in 
technical schools where there is an ever-present 
danger from machinery in operation. 


The Causes of Glare. 

Intrinsic brightness is not alone the cause of 
glare. An area of sky when viewed thru a 
window surrounded by relatively dark walls 
causes a very annoying glare yet the sky is per- 
haps no brighter than 1 candlepower per square 
inch. Thus excessive brightness contrasts are 
found to be responsible for the annoying and 
sometimes very discomforting and harmful con- 
ditions of glare. This is shown by an easy 
experiment. Hold a lighted electric incandes- 
cent lamp before your eyes in an ordinary room 
end under most conditions you will experience 
uncomfortable glare. However, if you take the 
lighted lamp to the window and view it against 
the sky the glare is hardly noticeable. There 


Defective Suspended Lighting of Drawing Room. Shades Only are Adjustable. 
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Fig. 9. Defective Shop Lighting in a Technical High School. 


‘s another factor which complicates the situation, 
namely total light flux. More light is entering 
the eye in the latter case which possibly by the 
process of adaptation reduces the annoyance 
somewhat. It has become recognized, however, 
that brightness contrast plays a large part in 
eye-fatigue. A blackboard viewed in juxtaposi- 
tion to a white wall often results in annoying 
glare. Light surroundings such as walls and 
ceiling have a general tendency in reducing the 
conditions of glare. For instance a bright ceil- 
ing reduces the annoyance of an artificial light 
source viewed against it. Light walls reflect 
light back to the side of the room containing 
windows thus lessening the contrast between the 
bright sky and the adjacent walls. The colors 
ef walls and ceilings usually found satisfactory 
are light tints of buff, yellow, or grey. 

Artificial light sources should be hung high 
in order to be outside the normal visual field 
if possible. They should be screened with shades 
or reduced in brightness by enclosing glassware. 
Likewise windows should be equipped with ap- 
proved shades in order to control the daylight 
as much as possible and, when necessary, to 
screen out the direct sunlight. 

Polished surfaces are recognized as sources 
cf annoying glare and in many cases defeat well 
laid plans of the lighting specialist. In Fig. 4 
the various kinds of reflecting surfaces are 
illustrated; (a) shows mirror reflection, and (b) 
the reflection from a perfectly mat surface; (c) 
shows a combination of these which results from 
a highly glazed white surface, for example 
varnished white walls and glossy paper. A piece 
of polished window glass placed over white 
blotting paper is a simple illustration of this 


kind of reflection; d and e illustrate two other 
types of reflection encountered. 

Obviously a child holding a mirror flat upon 
the printed page of a book can see the image 
of a light source which is well above his head 
out of the normal visual field. The result of 
glazed paper too often used in books is some- 
what analogous. Owing to the fact that the 
image of the light source is regularly reflected 
by the black letters and white background with 
practically equal facility, there is a decrease in 
contrast between the printed matter and the 
background causing difficulty in reading and 
also a distracting and harmful effect of the 
“glare spot.” For these reasons glazed surfaces 
Fave been condemned by the light specialist. 
Glare owing to regular reflection from black- 
boards is a common annoyance in schoolrooms. 
This can be overcome in various ways includ- 
ing tilting, the judicious use of window shades, 
and by lighting them artificially. The proper 
placing of blackboards can be determined be- 
forehand as illustrated in Fig. 5; (a) shows a 
plan of a classroom lighted from one side. In 
this case the lighting is from the wrong side, but 
this was chosen because it represents an actual 
case. The paths of the rays of light can be fol- 
lowed in their course with the result that the 
condition shown is just what was observed in 
the room in question. In (b) is shown the eleva- 
tion. In this case the window area was too small 
and a further mistake was made in placing a 
blackboard between the windows. These are 
conditions that cannot be too severely con- 
demned. In (c) is shown a remedy for badly 
lighted blackboards. Walls and desk tops should 
also be as free from glaze as practicable. 





Fig. 10. Blinding Lamps in a School Shop. 


Effect of Glare on Visual Acuity. 

Considerable data have been obtained on the 
effect of glare in reducing visual acuity, much 
cf which will be found in references cited in the 
bibliography. However, an interesting case is 
shown in Fig. 6 because it brings out various 
points of interest and also incriminates the sky 
in glare production. An acuity object was set 
up in the shade of a building as far from the 
building as possible. The day was clear and 
light reached the object from more than one- 
half of the sky. No light from the sun reached 
the eye or test object of immediate surroundings 
directly or by regular reflection. The writer 
who made the observations wore no visor to 
shield the eyes. Only a slight sensation of glare 
was apparent before beginning the test. How- 
ever as soon as acuity observations were begun 
the glare became very evident and rapidly grew 
painful. Five readings were made first thru 
clear correcting glasses (represented by the 
black dots). As quickly as possible the clear 
glasses were replaced by yellow-green glasses of 
about 50 per cent transmission for the total 
light and five acuity readings were taken (repre- 
sented by crosses). A decided decrease in dis- 
comfort was experienced when wearing the yel- 
low-green glasses and as will be noted acuity is 
higher in this case notwithstanding the decrease 
in illumination was fully 50 per cent. These 
glasses were again replaced by clear glasses and 
five acuity readings were made. This procedure 
was continued as indicated in Fig. 6. The in- 
terval of time required to make five readings 
including the change of glasses was the same in 
each case (being three minutes), but the actual 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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Fig. 11. Discomforting Lighting in a School Woodworking Shop 


Fig. 12 


Faulty Lighting in a Sewing Room 
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The Pedagogy of the Freeman Handwriting Scale 


F. L. Whitney, Principal, Monroe School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


In progressive centers “educational measure- 
ment” has come to be the watchword of the 
hour, and the schoolman and the school-board 
member must understand what this means, if 
they would satisfy the demand which is sure to 
become rapidly more insistent that the same 
methods be applied in education which are be- 
ing used to measure occupational abilities and 
results. 


Nearly every subject of study in the element- 
ary program has been subjected to study by 
experts, theoretical and practical, with the pur- 
pose of establishing standards of attainment and 
ot perfecting the technique of manipulation so 
that the results might be as near to objectivity 
es possible. The greatest success has, no doubt, 
been reached thus far with the formal studies, 
and in particular handwriting has benefited 
from the thoughtful experimentation of three 
well-known educational leaders. 

Handwriting Scales. 

One of these devised a scale for measuring the 
product of handwriting which was a great im- 
provement upon the methods of the old-time 
school where the efforts of children were judged 
to be “good” or “poor” or 95 per cent or 40 per 
cent in accordance with the personal opinion of 
the individual teacher. The standard of this judg- 
ment varied, of course, with several factors— 
the time of day, the feeling tone of the moment, 
the health of the teacher, the relative position 
of the paper in the pile, etc.; and it has been 
demonstrated that the same person will make 
different judgments of the quality of the same 
specimen at different times. This first scale 
took account of three characteristics in evaluat- 
ing handwriting, namely, legibility, beauty, and 


character. It has come to be thought, how- 
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Monroe Elementary School. 


ever, that it suffers from several disabilities. No 
relative weights are given the three character- 
istics to be used, and a single judgment is to 
be made with the use of these three. The re- 
sult must be that in some cases legibility will 
be used very largely as the basis of judgment, 
in some cases beauty, and in some character. 
It is thought, too, that the characteristics named 
are themselves very complex and highly sub- 
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jective so that to one person each may mean 
a different thing than it does to another. 

A second effort to construct a useful scale 
for handwriting used but one characteristic, 
“general quality.” It is very evident that this 
is indefinite and highly subjective. The speci- 
mens for this scale were selected on the basis 
of the rapidity with which ten persons could 
read them, and very probably there is no posi- 
tive correlation between this activity and the 
discernment of “general quality.” 

An Analytical Scale. 

A third study of the subject of handwriting? 
has proceeded more completely by the method of 
analysis. Five characteristics are isolated and 
clearly defined, namely, slant, alinement, quality 
of line, letter form and spacing. The investiga- 
tion which resulted in the selection of specimens 
to form the seale consisted of an elimination of 
the handwriting of some thirty-four thousand 
children in the schools of 56 cities of thirty 
thousand population and over. Two schools 
were selected from each system, and 24 papers 
taken from each grade. In the aggregate, about 
five thousand specimens of handwriting were 
examined in each grade. 
grouped 


The specimens were 
according to the five characteristies 
studied, and under each characteristic, speci- 
mens of three qualities of excellence were chosen. 
These constitute the scale. Slant, alinement, 
quality of line, and spacing are weighted one, 
three, and five in accordance with three varying 
degrees of conformity to excellence in each 
ease. Letter form is given twice this weight, 
two, five, and ten, as it is thought that this 
characteristic is of at least twice the value of 
any other item of exce'lence. In scoring the 
work of pupils, the sum of the five scores in 
each characteristic is taken. For example, the 
poorest score, unless fractional weights are used, 
would be four times one plus two, or six. The 
highest possible score would be thirty. 

Use of the Freeman Scale. 

In the use of the Freeman scale in the Monroe 
Elementary School, the object has been to cause 
pupils, teachers, and supervisors to become con- 
scious of individual differences in three hand- 
writing abilities—movement, form, and speed. 
A secondary aim was to get a definite view of 
the condition of the building as a whole by 
means of comparative tabulations. The first 
step was to establish standards of excellence in 
each case. It seemed desirable to consider (1) 
the ultimate standard to be attained at the close 
of the elementary school period and (2) progres- 
sive standards which should mark progress at 
the close of each semester unit of time. In 
movement, the ultimate standard was said to 
be “perfect muscular movement” in all the writ- 
ing exercises of the school day as well as during 
the formal drill period. At what point in the 
school course this should be attained is not 
definitely stated, but probably as early as the 
fourth or fifth grades. The conditions as to this 
ability at the start were revealed a startling 
manner by tabulating the estimates of the teach- 
ers as to the number of pupils in each grade 
who had already reached the standard. Table I 
gives these figures. 

Table 1. Estimated Number of “Muscular” 

Writers. 
Grade— 


3B-3A-4B-4A-5B-5A-6B-6A-7B-7A-8B-8A 


Per cent— 
0 -50 -24 -15 -25 -27 -11 -30 -39 -31- 8- 1 
'Freeman, Frank N. “The Teaching of Handwrit 
ing.” Riverside Educational Monograph, Houghton 


Mifflin Company, December, 1914. 

2Frank N. Freeman, “Minimum Standards and Cur 
rent Practices in the Formal Subjects, Handwriting,” 
The Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Chicago, February, 1915. 
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The estimates were largely a matter of opin- 
ion, and probably different teachers interpreted 
the meaning of “muscular” in different ways, 
but the tabulation served its purpose in showing 
that there was need of close attention to the 
formation of the muscular habit in the lower 
grades and to its retention in the upper. 


Form and Speed Standards. 

In form and speed the progressive standards 
suggested by Freeman as a result of his investi- 
gation were taken. Table 2 gives these: 

Table 2. Freeman’s Standards in Quality and 
Speed (°*). 
Grade— 
3B-3A- 4B-4A- 5B-5A-6B- 6A-7B -7A-8B-8A 
Quality— 
17.5-18-18.5-19-19.5-20-20.5-21-21.5-22-22.5-93 
Speed— 
35 - 40 -45 

The condition of the building was determined 
by the test given Chart I. In form it was 
found that every grade except the 5A was quite 
below the standard, 


-50-55 -60- 65 - 70- 75 - 80- 85 - 90 


and that the lower grades 
were a long distance below. This latter condi- 
tion was found to be the result of the policy of 
the penmanship department, which we believe to 
be sound, in aiming to establish habits of cor- 
rect movement first of all and to get form as 
soon as possible afterward. The chart shows 
the effect of this drill on speed which is found 
above the standard in the lower grades. The 
rise in the last.three semesters is probably due 
to added demands for quick note-taking and 
rapid transcription there. The effect of this 
upon the “quality” line is plainly shown also. 
Individual Differences. 

The work in measurement up to this point 
was interesting to all concerned, but it did not 
eall attention specifically to individual differ- 
ences. This was effected by causing each teacher 
to rank all of the pupils in her room according 
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to the three writing abilities of movement, form, 
and speed. Each pupil appeared in each list of 
nemes, and the object of the work in penman- 
ship was to overcome the force of gravity 80 
that names might be shifted upward after each 
test and eventually all appear in the upper group. 
The office report of room conditions conformed 
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SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 


G. D. Lizer, Secretary, Board of Education, Virginia, Minn. 


For several years there has been a growing 
demand for more effectual accounting systems in 
schools and most boards have given the matter 
considerable attention. Several school boards 
in this vicinity recently met and appointed a 
committee to consider proposed plans for a uni- 
form system of school accounting. This com- 
mittee which was composed of three clerks and 
two superintendents prepared a form which was 
adopted at a later meeting of the school boards. 
The recommendation of this committee was as 
follows: 

To the members of School Boards Present: 
The undersigned committee, duly authorized at 
u meeting of this body held on the 21st day of 
November, 1914, and appointed by the chairman 
thereof—beg to submit the following recom- 
mendations relative to a uniform system of 
school accounting. 

We feel that all important records should be 
kept in a bound volume and that cards be used 
only for detailed information. It is essential 
that this book be simple and yet furnish com- 
plete information on the financial condition of 
the school district. 

The Clerk’s Record of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments is based on the report required by the 
National Bureau of Education and the Census 
Bureau, and is arranged as follows: 


1. General Control. 
11. Board of Education. 


111. Salaries. 
112. Expenses. 
12. Superintendent’s office. 
121. Salaries 
122. Expenses. 


13. General Administration. 


131. Election and census. 
132. Attendance officer. 
133. Legal services. 
134. Publishing. 
135. Blank. 
136. Miscellaneous. 
Instruction. 
21. Salaries. 
211. Supervisors. 
212. High School. 
213. Grades. 
214. Night School. 
215. Special. 
22. Textbooks. 
221. Secondary. 
222. Elementary. 
223. Night School. 
23. Supplies. 
24. Blank. 
25. Miscellaneous. 
3. Operation. 
31. Janitors’ salaries. 
32. Fuel. 
33. Water. 
34. Light and power. 
35. Telephone. 
36. Janitors’ supplies. 
37. Blank. 
38. Miscellaneous. 
4. Maintenance. 
41. Repairs, buildings, upkeep, grounds. 
42. Repairing and replacing equipment. 
13. Insurance. 
14. Miscellaneous. 
>. Auxiliaries. 
51. Libraries. 
511. Salaries. 
512. Books and periodicals. 
513. Miscellaneous. 
52. Promotion of health. 
521. Salaries. 
522. Supplies. 
523. Miscellaneous. 
53. Transportation of pupils. 
54. Special exercises. 
55. Playground supervision. 
56. Athletics. 
57. Blank. 


58. Miscellaneous. 


bo 


Note 
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lhe present article is the result of a statewide study of 
( cuntng, conducted by superintendents and me »mbers 
oards in Minnesota. The second half of the article 
in July wil take up minor records, particularly those used in 
purchasing and distributing school supplies.—£ditor. 


6. Other expenses, payments. 
61. Pensions. 
62. Rent. 


63. Blank. 

64. Miscellaneous. 
7. Outlays. 

71. Land. 


72. New buildings. 
73. Alteration of buildings. 
74. Improving grounds. 
75. New equipment. 
76. Other payments. 
8. Bonds and interest. 
81. Interest. 
82. Bonds and loans. 
83. Non expense payments. 

On the inside of the front cover there should 
be printed a card of accounts explaining in 
detail the expenditures belonging to each ac- 
count. We feel that this is necessary in order 
to insure that all charges are properly distri- 
buted. 

The first four pages of the Clerk’s Record 
Book should be an itemized register of Receipts, 
the main headings to be as follows: 

Revenue Receipts 
General Fund 
(with subheads) 
Building Fund 
Interest and Sinking Fund 
Non Revenue Receipts 
(with subheads) 
Balance Sheet 
(showing receipts, disbursements and 
balance) 


The Treasurer’s Record Book should be in 
harmony with the Clerk’s Book and we suggest 
the following arrangement: 

Four pages for receipts to be identical with 
the Clerk’s Register; four pages for Balance 
sheets, allowing the Treasurer to draw a monthly 
balance statement as a permanent record; and 
the main division to show disbursements ac- 
cording to the eight main divisions of the 
Clerk’s record. 

Pertaining to the basis of computing per 
capita cost, we recommend that the first six 
main divisions of the Clerk’s Record be used. 
On account of the great variety of architecture 
it would be practically impossible to arrange a 
schedule of depreciation charges on buildings 
and we are of the opinion that the charge for 
depreciation is very nearly offset by the charge 
for repairs and upkeep. 

The amount expended for textbooks each year 
is properly a replacement charge and would in 
our opinion, be as just a charge against per 
capita cost as the depreciation shown by an in- 
ventory. 

Believing that the system described herein is 
equally adapted to the needs of large and small 
districts, the above recommendations are respect- 
fully submitted. 

(Signed) R. J. McGhee, J. E. Lunn, J. P. 
Vaughan, T. E. Miller, E. L. Minchler, Com- 
mittee. 

The card of accounts mentioned in this re- 
port is as follows: 


11. 


111. 


112. 


1. General Control, 


Board of Education. 


Include all salaries paid to members 
of the Board of Education and their 
secretaries, also all other office 
assistants. 

Include office expense—stamps, sta- 
tionery, rubber bands, filing devices, 
typewriter paper and supplies, tele- 
phone tolls, telegrams, and all other 
expenses connected with the Board 
of Education. 


12. Superintendént’s office. 


121. 


122. 


Include salaries of the Superintend- 
ent of Schools and his assistants and 
stenographers, 

Include office expense (see above) 
and traveling and other expenses of 
the Superintendent. 


13. General Administration. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


Include all expenses connected with 
holding school elections and taking 
school census. 

Include the salary and expenses in 
connection with the enforcement of 
compulsory education. 

Include all payments to regularly or 
especially employed counsel or at- 
torneys and all expenses in connec- 


= a ‘i . 
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tion with litigation. 

134. Include payments for publication of 
proceedings, advertisements or spe- 
cial notices. 

135. Blank. 

136. Include expenses in connection with 
the business or educational adminis- 
tration of schools. 


2. Instruction. 


21. Salaries. 


211. 


212. 


Include salaries of persons devoting 
more than half their time to the 
supervision of grades or subjects. 
Include salaries of persons engaged 
in teaching high school subjects, 
(when a teacher’s time is divided 
between grade and high school sub- 
jects, same should be pro rated and 
charged accordingly). 

Include salaries of persons devot- 
ing half or more of their time to 
actual teaching in the grades. 
Include salaries paid to night school 
instructors in all departments. 
Include salaries of persons in charge 
of departments of special nature, 
viz.: manual training, domestic 
science, agriculture, physical cul- 
ture, etc. 


22. Textbooks. 


221. 
222. 
223. 


Include payment for textbooks used 
in all high school departments. 
Include payments for textbooks used 
in the grades. 

Include payment for textbooks used 
for night school instruction. 


23. Include supplies used in instruction, such 
as: inks, papers, pencils, crayons, drawing 
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"CLERKS REGISTER OF DISBURSEMENTS 


material, etc. (does not include janitors’ 
supplies. See item 36). 
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25. Include sundry expenses of instruction. Feirrclariien “| Set eee0s | —— 
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3. Operation. 


31. Include salaries of janitors and other per- 
sons employed in the care of buildings and 
grounds. 

82. Inelude payments for fuel. 

83. Include payments for water rent or sinking 
of wells. 

34. Include all payment for light and power. 

35. Include telephone rentals but not telephone 
or telegraph tolls. These should be charged 
to the office incurring the charge. 

36. Include all supplies used by janitors and 
engineers in the operation of school plant 
and care of buildings, (such as soaps, 
powders, mops, mop pails, brooms, brushes, 
ete.). 

37. Blank. 

38. Include sundry payments in connection 
with the operation of school plants. 


4. Maintenance. 
41. Include charges for repairs of buildings 
and upkeep of grounds (painting, repair of 


plumbing and heating fixtures, etc.). 
42. Include charges for repairs and replace- 
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and assistants. 1 . be it rece 
512. Include payment for library books. ae a i. distric 
513. Include sundry charges for library .. : ; : ; if fert 
supplies. 58. Include minor payments in connection with 83. Include sundry non-expense payments. harrov 
52. Promotion of health. school auxiliaries. This book forms the basis of the system in be rea 
621. Include salaries paid to school phy- 6. Other Expense Payments. use in the Virginia schools. For detailed in- shoul 
sician, school nurses, or nurses 51. Include payments in connection with formation we use a card system that is simple : t | 
temporarily employed, and all other teachers’ pensions or other relief funds. and has proven very satisfactory. _— “ 
persons engaged in the promotion of 62. Inelude payments for rental of buildings or (To be concluded in July) Gon - 
health. grounds. TUE ing Vv: 
. vey ™ 
522. Include payments for supplies used 63. Blank. BINDING OF REFERENCE BOOKS. serve 
by the school physician, nurses, for 64- Include sundry expense charges. A. L. Bailey, Wilmington, Del. lbs.) 
a first aid work, and for fumigation. 7. Outlays. Along with the improvements in writing and be bet 
523. Include sundry payments for the 71. Include payments for land and for special printing books for educational purposes, has in, an 
promotion of health, such as the eteadumants for ttreet improvements come a recent improvement in their binding pounc 
livery or other traveling expenses of 72. Include payments for new buildings in- also. No longer will dictionaries and encyelo- | \ 
mtots ' : . 8 oa ae “7 shou 
the physician or nurses; telephone cluding general contract, plumbing, heat- pedias be put out in such shape that a few _ 
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or telegraph service or office sup- ing, ventilating, vacuum systems, and elec- months’ wear will break them at the hinges, and a 
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53. Include charges for the transportation of 73. Include payments for extensive alterations disgraced, the schoolroom table, will eventually inch ; 
pupils. or additions to old buildings. become a thing of the past. allow 
5 2 > av > ~ j ’ et} 4 > ae rt . ° . i a : . 
54. Include payments in connection with spe ‘4. Include payments for grading, decorating All this is the result of the expert study and the t 
= exercises such s commencement, holi- or otherwise improving school grounds. scientific research of the Bookbinding Commit- may 
day programs, teachers’ receptions. Does not include street improvements. tee of the American Library Association. The one s 
55. Include salaries paid to persons engaged in See 71. experience of libraries, both large and small flrequ 
a” oad ; = oe ana . . : ‘ : ‘ a : ‘ , > 
the supervision of playrooms and play- 5. Inelude payments for apparatus and equip- has been carefully collected and sifted, tests of ‘ ; 
grounds at other times than during the ment. leathers and cloths have been made by the gov- a 
a " term. , . (6. Include sundry payments for acquisition of ernment and by private workers, and after 7 
56. — payments for athletic supplies— property. many experiments the Committee has put forth well « 
= a oy bats, vo shoes, basket 8. Bonds and Interest. its specifications. It has. had close co-operation see tl 
an — . s, ou 4 other expenses in- 81. Include payments for interest on bonds. from a similar Committee of the English on th 
aia Blank or the athletic department. 82. Include payments for redemption of bonds Library Association. chine 
57. ank. ' eh : ' : 
and loans. It is needless to say that the progressive pub- tried 
lish ick el ‘thi 
ishers were quick to avail themselves of this be 
TREASURERS REGISTER OF DISBURSEMENTS scdiaomtan "his . of t be th 
TREASURERS BALANCE SHEET information. The makers of the last edition is to 
Fira? Malone? Boat ————— sat of the great Encyclopedia Britannica were wate! 
ates erect Pomoc Pree Tote Pavers [event frwens [oaens [erence | mong the first to adopt the binding methods of movi 
= : eee eee aw the experts. The publishers of the Century and thi 
Standard Dictionaries did the same. The sec - 
j ; wa ond edition of the New International Encyelo- not | 
pedia follows closely the rules laid down, and ber 1 
. the G. & C. Merriam Company, whose Webster’s ditio; 
nn New International Dictionary is excellently three 
eae ae 7 bound, are to still further perfect their book by fecti 
TREASURER'S REGISTER OF DISBURSEMENTS adopting certain suggestions ot the Committee. tions 
powemmennnmennll at ai : The specifications of the Bookbinding Com- 1" 
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Ll ea Res 4a Hh He —r intlnatlielartetl crumble and break. The cloth editions must be Sum 
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“SUMMER” 


Grounds of the Northern Illinois State Normal School. 





“WINTER” 


BEAUTIFY THE SCHOOL GROUNDS 


The lawn should be given careful attention at 
all times. Thoro preparation of the soil is the 
foundation of success in lawn anaking, but often 
it receives no attention whatever. In our Tural 
districts the soil is usually of fair texture, and 
if fertilized with thoroly rotted manure, plowed, 
harrowed, and hand raked with steel rakes, will 
be ready for sowing. The best seed obtainable 
should be secured irrespective of price. Poa 
pratensis (Kentucky Blue Grass) is the founda- 
tion of all seed mixtures, oftentimes quick grow- 
ing varieties are sown with the Blue Grass to 
serve aS a nurse crop. About four bushels (56 
lbs.) should be sown to the acre—more would 
be better, and certainly no less carefully raked 
in, and rolled with a roller of not less than 250 
pounds weight. If no roller is handy the seed 
should be sown just before a rain. In about 
six weeks time the first cutting may be given, 
but it should be cut high; not less than an 
inch and a half should be left, and the clippings 
allowed to fall to the ground to shade and mulch 
the tender growths. The subsequent cuttings 
may be shorter and the clippings removed, but 
one should be in no hurry to cut close, as is 
frequently done. The mower should be kept in 
good condition by tightening the nuts, sharpen- 
ing when necessary—and only when necessary 
well oiled, and careful attention to the knives to 
see that they do not get out of place and wear 


on the plate. Mowing with a poorly kept ma- 


chine is hard work as everyone knows who has 
tried it. Watering, if undertaken at all, should 
be thoro, not merely sprinkled, and the best way 
is to lay the hose on the ground and allow the 
Water to flow until the ground is soaked, and 
moving the hose to other spots as needed. In 
this latitude the last cutting should be made 
not later than October 1st, but usually Septem- 
ber 15 is better, so the grass will be in good con- 
dition to withstand the winter. It takes about 
three years for a Blue Grass lawn to reach per- 
fection, that is, when grown under ideal condi- 
tions. 

The use of trees is to be encouraged as some 
Shade is an absolute necessity during the hot 
Summer days. Shelter is also afforded by their 
use during the stormy days of winter. The size 
of the trees to be used must vary with the extent 
of the grounds for which they are intended, and 
the amount of shelter desired. Too often the 
mistake is made of planting too close together. 
This can be avoided by a study of the habits of 


Frank K. Balthis 
(Conclusion) 
the trees. When neither shelter nor screens are 
desired ornamental trees may be planted as a 
setting or background for the buildings, or for 
decoration of the grounds. There is one im- 
portant point to consider and that is the use of 
fast growing trees for quick shade. Fast grow- 
ing trees, such as the Poplar and Silver Maple, 
are often recommended as nurse trees when 
planting slow growing or long lived varieties. 
When used for that purpose they must be cut 
out or removed before they encroach on the food 
supply of the permanent varieties. Long lived 
varieties are the only kinds which should be 
grown for permanency, and the American Elm 
stands without a peer for general utility. The 
Red and Hard Maple are beautiful and hardy. 
If flowering trees are desired the Horse Chest- 
nut, Catalpa, False Acacia, and Tulip Tree are 
desirable when tall growing kinds are required. 
The best flowering trees are found among the 
low growers, such as the Plum, Crab, Cherry, 
Apple, Hawthorn, ete. Cut-leaved, weeping, 
and trees with colored foliage should have no 
place in the school ground because they are, at 
best, too artificial. To secure the same effect, 
trees with fine foliage, such as the Kentucky 
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Coffee Bean and Honey Locust, may be used. 
There are trees available for every purpose 
among our native flora so there is no need to 
consider importations, but the list should be 
carefully studied in regard to height, density 
cf shade, longevity, adaptability to soil, ete., ete. 
When purchasing trees it is invariably better 
to obtain them from a reputable nursery because 
they usually have a good root system, and a well 
grown head. A three inch tree will give more 
satisfaction than a smaller size, and the addi- 
tional cost is insignificant. Success in tree cul- 
ture depends largely on the manner of planting. 
A hole large enough to accommodate the roots 
without crowding, good soil well tamped in, 
watering, if needed, amputation of all broken 
roots, and cutting back the top to insure a 
proper balance between the root system and head 
cannot be done in a moment but is necessary 
for success. 

All tree, shrub, and flower borders should re- 
ceive as good attention as possible. Nearly all 
hardy plants will grow, in a way, without any 
care whatever, but results may be expected ac- 
cording to the care given them. If at a loss to 
know just when to prune wait until the shrubs 
have flowered because many flower on the old 
wood. The early flowering varieties, such as 
the Forsythia, Spiraea Van Houttei, Deutzia, 
Diervilla rosea, Tamarix, and Viburnum opulus 
flower on the old wood and should be pruned 
after flowering or the flower buds will be de- 
stroyed. Some of those flowering on the new or 
current year’s growth are Amorpha, Cornus, Hi- 
biseus, Kerria, Ligustrum, Lycium, ete., and 
should be pruned when dormant, or during the 
The soil in all 
plantations should be kept cultivated to conserve 


winter, fall, or early spring. 


the moisture, and to encourage a deep root sys- 
tem. Watering shou!d not be commenced unless 
absolutely necessary. Mulching in the fall or 
ecrly winter prevents frost from heaving the 
piants out of the ground, adds an abundance of 
food for use during the growing season, and 
tends to keep down the weeds. Shrubs require 
very little attention during the summer. Cut- 
ting out a branch here and there to improve or 
keep in shape is all they need. Propagation of 
shrubs by hard and soft wood cuttings is very 
interesting, and should enable the teacher to 
provide for many profitable lessons. 

All plants should be properly labeled. If 


wooden labels are used the part to be written 
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on should first be painted over with a thin coat- 
ing of white lead; the names should be printed 
or written before the lead dries out. If perma- 
nent labels are wanted—and they are necessary 
for hardy plants—the use of zinc labels are rec- 
ommended. An oval zinc label 93 inches long 
with an oval head 3 by 1} inches is a convenient 
size. They cost $2.00 per 100. Several formulae 
for ink may be used: 1 part Tetrachloride of 
Platinum to 128 parts water is probably the most 
convenient to compound. Another is, 1 oz. 
Blue Vitrol; 1 oz. Sal Ammoniac; } pint Vine- 
gar. These labels will last a long time and may 
be used over and over if desired. Small zine 
labels for pots may be obtained from any tin 
shop. The tinner can easily cut zinc strips six 
inches long by three-fourth inches wide with one 
end pointed to slip easily into the pots. Labels 
for hanging on shrubs may be made by cutting 
zine pieces two, three, four or more inches square 
or to any shape desired, and fastening to the 
shrub with a piece of copper wire. Care must 
be exercised, however, to see that the wire does 
not cut the branches. 

While the writer has merely touched on a few 
of the subjects which pertain to school ground 
embellishment he hopes that these notes will be 
of interest and prove an incentive for improve- 
ment. Oftentimes the thought has come, “There 
should be some way to give material assistance 
to our schools, especially the country school, 
toward the planning and planting of their 
grounds.” It is all too easy to say to the teach- 


A SCHOOL HOT HOUSE. 


er, “You must do thus and so; plant this year, 
improve your grounds, etc., etc., ete.” But no 
material aid is given her. She knows probably 
as much as the pupils she instructs, but beyond 
that she is as ignorant of the principles of plant- 
ing as they are. What material has she at hand 
for carrying on such work? How many school 
boards will appropriate money for such a pur- 
pose when they are unable, or willing, to pay 
living wages to the teacher? Our institutes do 
a great work, they secure the services of author- 
ities to lecture on school ground improvement, 
show interesting and beautiful scenes with lan- 
tern slides—which are all very good in their 
way—but it surely would be far better to go to 
the school and give a practical demonstration 
of the things which should be done to beautify 
the grounds. It has occurred to the writer that 
there is a way in which such assistance can be 
given, and the following is suggested. 

It is well known that nearly, if not all, well 
regulated Norma! Schools have, at the present 
time, a plant house of some description for con- 
ducting various experiments in some phase of 
Botany or Agriculture, and, of necessity, a prac- 
tical gardener is in charge. The thought comes, 
then, that if it were possible to secure sufficient 
space—if room on the campus is limited—a con- 
siderable quantity of the ordinary bedding stock, 
such as Coleus, Geranium, Canna, Heliotrope, 
ete., could very easily be grown and distributed 
free of charge to the various schools located 
within the district. In addition to the ordinary 


bedding plants, flowering perennials might be 
grown, which have a far greater usefulness ip 
school ground decoration, and supplementary to 
this ornamental shrubbery and tree forms not 
easily available in the average community could 
be supplied. The additional cost would be go 
small as to be practically negligible. All the 
common plant forms are readily propagated, or 
may be purchased at a very small price, and 
many can be accommodated in a restricted place, 

Then comes the question, “Is it worth while, 
or would it pay?” Let a probable instance be 
cited as an illustration. Here is‘,Miss Blank, 
teacher of District No. 3, who desires, improve 
her school yard, and by so doing excite the 
pupils’ interest in gardening, the improvement 
of their home surroundings, and in nature study 
generally. Miss Blank therefore applies to her 
board of directors for, say, 100 Geraniums for a 
ilower bed, or some shrubs for the border. If the 
board thought well of the project—and had the 
money for the purpose—her request would no 
doubt be granted, but how many men are there 
who show an interest in flowers or the improve- 
ment of grounds! They say, “It was good 
enough for me, it is good enough for my chil- 
dren, ete., etc.” Suppose, then, that Miss Blank’s 
request is refused. What can she do? At pres- 
ent she will have to take the refusal as final, 
but with the method suggested conditions would 
be changed. Miss Blank would simply apply to 
her board for plants, at the same time presenting 
a rough sketch of the grounds showing the loea- 
tion of all buildings, trees, outbuildings, ete.; 
the board, in turn, would write to the Normal 
School and the plants would be forwarded. In- 
structions in planting would also be sent. Still 
the question arises, “Wou!d it pay?’ Again the 
reply is, “Yes,” for this reason. The instructions 
sent to the teacher would enable both her and 
the pupils to learn something of plants and their 
culture; the teacher would interest them in home 
planting, and perhaps see that prizes were offered 
for the best improved grounds or bed, and in 
many ways help and advise. 

Now comes the Normal School’s part in the 
plan in addition to the plant supply idea. The 
school would issue quarterly bulletins or cireu- 
lars showing how to lay out a school ground, 
what should be done at certain seasons and how 
t> do it; how to remove trees, shrubs, and her- 
baceous plants from the wild; how to make 
and operate a hotbed, or a cold frame; how to 
propagate various plants; and, in fact, become 
a general bureau of information along the lines 
mentioned. If deemed necessary a man would 
be sent to confer with the teacher and start her 
on the proper methods of improvement. Let the 
Normal School make the country folk feel that 
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It is impossible to consider the question of 
the business administration of schools in dis- 
tricts large or small to any purpose, without first 
considering the underlying thought in educa- 
tion and the forces that it is necessary to call 
into action in order to make education effective. 
Any place where a teacher and pupils assemble 
for the purpose of imparting and receiving in- 
struction is a school. A school assembled out 
in the open, with no site or building or equip- 
ment, with no books or supplies or teacher’s 
salary, would be an educational institution, rep- 
resenting but one side of educational organiza- 
tion, namely, the professional side. When, in 
order to make such a school more comfortable, 
more efficient and permanent, it becomes neces- 
sary to install it in a building and surround it 
with whatever may be needed to pursue educa- 
tion according to modern thought and tendency, 
there is added the other element—that of cost 
—and this creates the need of a raising and con- 
servation of funds with the requirement for an 
administration along business lines as a natural 
consequence. 

From this imaginary condition of an out-of- 
doors school up to the extremely complex organ- 
ization of a city like New York, we cover all 
the problems that become involved in the direc- 
tion of school affairs. There are certain fun- 
damental problems that are common to all school 
systems; there are some, that, from the very 
nature of things, are presented for solution only 
in the great centers of population; and there 
are again those that come out of the develop- 
ments that are to be met with in the cities of 
moderate size. It is probable that the greatest 
number of municipalities in the United States 
range in population from 25,000 to 100,000, and 
I take it that it is cities and school districts of 
this size that I am to discuss. 


Some Difficulties of Administration. 


In a sense the management of a small school 
system involves more of difficulty and of per- 
plexity than that of the city of large enrollment 
and more clearly defined administrative func- 
tions. In the large city, the volume of work is 
such that it is accepted that department heads 
shall be appointed at proper compensation and 
be recognized as experts in their respective 
lines. The activities of the school system are 
more easily segregated and it is possible to draw 
rather sharply the lines between the various 
departments. The volume of work and respon- 
sibility in the smaller district, however, is not 
such as to warrant the placing of some skilled 
employe or officer in charge of each department 
of work, and so it becomes necessary to require 
of the executive officers an acquaintance with a 
larger number of different kinds of school 
problems. 

The development of the school system in the 
United States has naturally been accompanied 
with, or perhaps has been based upon, the de- 
velopment of men of scholarly attainments and 
pedagogical training known as principals or 
superintendents of schools, whose inclinations 
towards teaching led them into preparation for 
its duties and whose assignments as heads of 
small school systems placed upon them the bur- 
den not only of the scholastic but also of the 
financial administration of affairs. The school 
board, as the representative of the expressed 
will of the people at the polls, has become the 
final power in practically all matters of school 
administration. The theory is that the citizens 
constituting the school board will familiarize 
themselves with the details of the financial and 
business administration and will look to the 
superintendent of schools for advice and sug- 
gestion as to the direction of purely pedagog- 
ical and educational affairs. The practice has 
been, however, that the average school board, 
composed of necessity of men engaged in other 
avocations, cannot afford to charge its individ- 
val members with personal responsibility for the 
details of a more or less loosely organized school 
system. Upon the shoulders of the superintend- 
ent, often untrained in the ways of business and 
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concerned more particularly for the develop- 
ment of his school system as an educational 
factor, has fallen burdens that sometimes have 
borne heavily upon him. There are naturally 
two results. First, the neglect of some of the 
pedagogical duties which the superintendent was 
originally selected to perform; and, second, the 
discharge of uncongenial business duties in an 
unsympathetic way. 


The New Principles of Administration. 
Costly mistakes have brought boards of direc- 
tors to the realization of the necessity of de- 
veloping a new scheme of administration. A 
new conception of school possibilities within 


recent years and the fixing of a higher standard . 


in school work, have added very appreciably to 
the expense of operating school systems. The 
amount of budget of $200,000 or $300,000 has 
grown within a very few years to one of three- 
quarters of a million or greater, with an in- 
creased taxpaying burden upon the people and 
an enlarged bonded debt for posterity to meet. 
Thruout the country there have been quite a 
number of interesting experiments in this mat- 
ter of school administration. Whether or not 
the large or small board is the proper unit of 
administration, and to what extent this board 
should delegate its executive powers to paid 
officials, has been discussed thoughtfully by 
boards intrusted by the people with unusual 
power. The gradual drift has been toward the 
smaller board elected at large, and toward the 
delegation by this smaller board of many of its 
administrative powers to its officers. So fast 
has the purpose of school systems been changed, 
and so greatly has the scope widened, that 
school boards have found themselves busy in- 
deed with the duty of defining policies and solv- 
ing the larger problems that have suddenly 
arisen to confront them. In meeting this situa- 
tion the plan evolved by one board of school 
directors in a city of 75,000 people might be 
of interest. This board feels that its president 
is the head of the school system, that this school 
system divides itself naturally into two depart- 
ments—the one a department of instruction and 
the other a department of business. It has, 
therefore, divided itself into two committees— 
one of five members of which the president of 
the board is an active member, called the Com- 
mittee on Instruction; a second of five members 
of which the president of the board is an active 
member, called the Committee on Finance and 
Property. The first has charge of the scholastic 
affairs of the school system and the superin- 
tendent of schools is its official associate; the 
other has charge of financial and construction 
matters and the business manager is its official 
associate. Both officials attend all meetings. 
To one or the other of these two officers every 
employe of the school system is answerable. The 
underlying principle of this plan is that of fix- 
ing responsibility. Were this to be charted out, 
it would show, first, the people; second, the 
board; third, the two major committees with 
their official associates and, fourth, the entire 
force of employees working either directly or 
indirectly under the guidance and direction of 
one or the other of the two officials aforesaid. 
Supplementary to this, but not necessarily an 
integral part, is what is known as the Executive 
Committee, consisting of the president of the 
board, the chairman of the committee on in- 
struction, the chairman of the committee on 
finance and property, the superintendent of 
schools, and the business manager, which com- 
mittee takes up those occasional matters that 
do not naturally assign themselves strictly to 
one or the other of the major committees. 
Relation of Officers to Boards. 
Performance of routine work thru committee 
is a proper procedure provided it does not work 
into that common abuse of making predominate 
the influence of the committee, and disposition 
of much of the detail of committee work by 
competent officers is a further proper procedure 
provided care is exercised by the officers to sub- 
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mit all things to the committee for approval and 
record. The establishment of a relationship of 
trust and confidence is all important. 

In the smaller district there is more direct 
accountability to the taxpaying citizen. He is 
closer to the school board, is apt to know the 
member personally and find him accessible and 
is thus able to make felt his personal opinion 
of the expenditures of the school moneys. In 
the smaller city there is remaining something 
of the spirit of the New England town meeting 
and representatives are correspondingly sensi- 
tive. Being so, it is important that any power 
that they delegate to employes or officials should 
be carefully used. 

The functions of a superintendent of schools 
are clearly those of any man of scholastic train- 
ing and of natural executive ability, who is the 
pedagogical superior of all those engaged in the 
training of the young and who becomes the ad- 
visor of the board of school directors in all mat- 
ters that have to do with the fixing of a course 
of study, the adoption of textbooks, the selection 
and assignment of teachers, and the guidance 
of the school system thru the channels of its 
course of study along sane but progressive lines. 
At no time in the history of education in this 
country has there been more demand upon the 
time, the ability, and the energy of such an 
officer, for at no previous time has there been 
such a condition of transition and evolution as 
we find at the present. To demand more of him 
would be to force him to neglect those vital 
things that are, after all, fundamental in the 
school structure. 

The relationship of the officer in charge of 
business affairs is one of intimate acquaintance- 
ship with school law, business practice, account- 
ing methods, and the safeguarding of school ex- 
penditures without affecting the efficiency of 
the school system or its progress. A peculiar 
fact about the administration of public business, 
when it is well administered, is that it is usually 
done, considering the large amount of money 
involved and the legal restrictions that are 
placed upon the spending of public money, with 
more thought to prices, rates and quality of ma- 
terial furnished and work performed than is 
done in many private business establishments 
where the same magnitude of work is carried on. 


Needed Safeguards of Public Business. 


I need not argue that it is necessary because 
of the very nature of public business to sur- 
round it with a multitude of safeguards that 
are not required to the same extent in private 
business. The importance of the keeping of 
records, especially minutes of the meetings, of 
the careful and thoro indexing of the same, of 
an accounting system that will include all that 
is modern in bookkeeping methods without clos- 
ing the pages of the books to the citizen who is 
not familiar with accounting methods, of the 
filing of papers, important and otherwise, in a 
way to make them readily accessible on short 
notice, of the vouchering of accounts in a man- 
ner that will pass the scrutiny of auditors, of 
the determining upon a system of record keep- 
ing for the schools that will make them respon- 
sive to the fixed policy of the board and its 
officers without interfering with efficiency in 
school work, are some of the many things to be 
borne in mind in deciding upon a system. A 
plan of bookkeeping that will enable the finan- 
cial officer to give the cost, per pupil, of all the 
elements of expense that enter into the admin- 
istration of a school system is the end toward 
which of course the larger school offices have 
worked for years and is a necessity that is just 
becoming appreciated in the smaller offices. The 
absolute futility of attempting to regulate costs 
unless you have such figures for comparative 
purposes is demonstrated day after day. With 
the introduction of the variety of special 
branches that have come into the school systems 
within the past few years, the need for this sort 
of test is more and more apparent. The cost 
of heating and ventilating on the basis of the 
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expense per thousand cubic feet is along the 
same lines and has been, to my personal knowl- 
edge, a positive money saver in cities where it 
has been used. 

Filing and Filing Systems. 

The filing of contracts, proposals, specifica- 
tions, letters and memoranda of any conse- 
quence is not an unimportant part of the work 
of a business office of any kind. The disburs- 
ing of funds that are in the control of groups 
of men, constituting publie boards or commis- 
sions, must not lack that careful oversight that 
is practiced by the man who is spending his own 
money or is being held accountable by stock- 
holders who expect his ledger to show balances 
on the right side of the accounts when the divi- 
dend time comes. When a number of men offer 
their services gratis to the public, it is fair to 
them that they be afforded all possible informa- 
tion that they may, without undue loss of time, 
have placed before them any reasonable line of 
detailed information that they may require. The 
progress of public work is necessarily slow. The 
accumulation of correspondence and of esti- 
mates of cost, of actual quotations or prices and 
of competitive bids is bound to be large. The 
board or committee, sitting for an hour or two 
in session, should have at its disposal every item 
of information or of cost that has been or can 
be accumulated for its guidance. 


The modern filing system is accepted as a 
necessity, yet I venture the assertion that few 
school district offices in the smaller cities have 
any equipment that is in any way commen- 
surate with the importance of the work done or 
the amount of funds expended in the course of 
a year. I would like to suggest the advisability 
of a sort of correlation between the accounting 
and the filing system. I have tried the past 
year the plan of filing all papers under the 
eight general accounting heads referred to else- 
where in this paper and have found that it has 
provided a more intelligent plan of disposing 
of papers and documents, and, indirectly and 
unconsciously, fixes in the mind with greater 
certainty the important bookkeeping divisions. 
For examp'e, a file: devoted to “maintenance” 
will contain all specifications, quotations, com- 
petitive bids and correspondence relating to 
those subjects that are treated under the head 
of “maintenance” in the bookkeeping of the 
office. I am not advocating the refinement of 
filing that is pursued in the bookkeeping; I 
have found it advisable to file by subject, alpha- 
betically, under each of the eight major sub- 
jects referred to. 

I believe, too, that the ability to furnish read- 
ily all information requested either by directors 
or citizens creates a sense of confidence and 
security on the part of those who provide funds 
and those who are charged by the people with 
their proper disbursement, and generally creates 
that fee'ing of reliance upon fiscal officers that 
is so very necessary to the conduct of the work. 
An ability to explain by brief demonstration 
to auditors your plan of filing and to invite 
their personal investigation into everything that 
is filed in corroboration of the entries upon your 
books, tends greatly to the securing of that 
approval of those important officers of the court 
in the performance of their sworn duty of 
scrutinizing with extreme care the expenditure 
of moneys provided by the people and the state. 
I believe that financial officers should see the 
importance of fixing so high a standard of fiseal 
operation as to demand a consideration of and 
respect for modern, approved office and account- 
ing methods. Nowhere is this worthy of more 
attention than in the smaller district that is just 
awakening to a realization of the fact that it 
is spending large sums of money, provided thru 
taxation of the community. 

Buying by Specifications. 

In the matter of purchasing, repeated experi- 
ments with ecard records of prices and the ac- 
cumulating of catalogs in the manner that is 

racticed by private business concerns have dem- 

trated that the solution of the problem of the 


school office is the standardizing of speci- 
fica The reducing of all possible purchases 


to competitive specifications, carefully detailed 
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and described is perhaps the most difficult and 
vexatious duty that can devolve upon the busi- 
ness office in the course of the year. It requires 
a careful preliminary inquiry into the needs 
of the schools in every department, a series of 
conferences with supervisors and special teach- 
ers, the selection of items of the same compara- 
tive quality and value, and the final laborious 
making of sheets of specifications with items 
numbering into the thousands. 


But there are presented these advantages: 
First, you can dispose of this work at a time 
of the year when you are concentrating on this 
one thing; second, you relieve the offices of the 
annoyances that will otherwise come the year 
around from salesmen and others who infringe 
upon your time; third, you have relieved your- 
self from the importunities of those who have 
semething special to sell and who attempt to 
sell it to the schools without competitive figur- 
ing during the course of the year; fourth, you 
have at all times on file your unit costs of all 
items and are in a position to issue special 
orders during the year should an emergency 
arise; fifth, you have created a situation that 
is especially favorable to the checking of cur- 
rent bills and to the annual auditing of ac- 
counts. 

Budgets and Budget Requisitions. 

The logical order of the various financial 
transactions of a school district seems to be as 
follows: 

Preliminary estimates. 

Budget. 

Requisitions. 

Orders. 

Bills. 

Vouchers. 

Voucher checks. 

Bookkeeping. 

Auditing. 
Just to what extent it is wise to go in invit- 
ing estimates preliminary to the prenaration of 
a budget from all officers and employes of a 
school district is a question. We have tried 
this year the extreme of asking everyone having 
any connection whatsoever with the school sys- 
tem to file in the business office, on blanks fur- 
nished, itemized estimates of the needs of the 
respective departments or sub-departments of 
work, great or small, and have attempted to 
keep these segregated in accounting groups. 
Our accounting groups are those recommended 
by previous meetings of this association and in- 
dorsed in the forms prepared by the National 
Bureau of Education and various state depart- 
ments of education. This is in an experimental 
stage with us, and I am not prepared to say 
whether or not it will be a complete success. I 
can appreciate that in the large city it would 
be well nigh impossible to carry out such a 
plan. It does serve the purpose, however, of 
taking into your confidence and your counsel 
all the employes, however modest their posi- 
tions, and the further useful purpose of putting 
the financial officer and the board in very close 
personal touch with the actual intimate needs 
of the schools. It involves, however, a some- 
what unusual amount of office labor. 

The budget based upon this very greatly 
itemized estimate is distributed over rather a 
large number of appropriation accounts. I 
would not advocate this for the city where the 
school district is but a department of the munic- 
ipality, but in our state, the school district, be- 
ing an independent municipal corporation, will 
probably best safeguard and control its expen- 
ditures by making a rather free distribution of 
its funds into a large number of appropriations. 

Pursuing the policy of centralizing authority 
and keeping under the control of one responsible 
head the expending of money, it seems to be 
absolutely necessary to insist positively upon 
the filing of requisitions by all supervisors, prin- 
cipals, engineers, and department heads for 
everything that is needed that involves cost. 
The introduction of such a plan into a school 
system requires explanation and patience, but 
if our experience is a criterion, it becomes a 
very efficient and very popular part of the ma- 
chinery, for it enables the principals and others 


te file their requests in definite form and closes 
up to a very marked degree that gap which un- 
fortunately does exist in some districts between 
the teaching and the business force. 


Requisitions and Purchasing. 


The filing of a requisition will serve no good 
purpose unless it is followed by a veto or the 


issuing of a written order. It is peculiar to 
many smaller districts that members of the 
board, influenced by the traditions and prae- 
tices of boards that have existed before them 
under different conditions, insist on issuing 
orders of which no record is kept and whieh 
are not based upon bids or definite quotations, 
The coming of the small board elected at large, 
with the presence wpon it of men of large eali- 
ber who are busily engaged in private enter. 
prises and who are apt to lay out a school pro- 
gram of such comprehension that its considera- 
tion takes all their available time, soon means 
the delegating to the fiscal officer the issuing 
of all orders for supplies, material, repairs, eon- 
struction and labor. Nothing should be fur- 
nished to any department that costs money, 
whether that money be represented by material 
or labor, unless a written requisition is first 
filed with the business manager. Upon his ap- 
proval an order should be issued. We issue in 
quadruple, one sheet being filed under “orders” 
in the office, one going to the dealer or con- 
tractor, the third going to the principal or jani- 
tor of the school or to the supervisor, and the 
fourth going to the bookkeener. The third 
copy, which goes to the school or department 
affected, must, in our city, be returned to the 
office in dve time. with the approval or disap- 
proval of the emplove to whom it was sent, and 
no bill is vouchered and paid until this tripli- 
‘ate order is approved. Upon payment, the 
original order on file is so stamped. The ren- 
dering of a duplicate bill thru the error of a 
dealer would involve no danger of a second pay- 
ment because in the checking of this bill it 
would be discovered that the original order on 
file showed the date of payment of the bill. It 
is Our purpose next year to extend the approval 
of the triplicate order, especially by engineers 
and janitors, to the requiring of a statement 
of the number of hours of service by plumbers, 
carpenters, and other artisans who are sent by 
contractors and dealers wpon school work. There 
is always, of course, the difficulty of checking 
the quality and quantity of supplies and of 
material. The personal element is bound to 
enter into this. No system ean be devised which 
will make good the shortcomings of incompe- 
tent employes. The school district that is at all 
systematized is very apt to be free from those 
interferences that somethimes enter into the 
selection of subordinate employes. A well 
organized system will more than likely have 
competent employes upon its payrolls. 

The requirement that all bills be mailed or 
otherwise filed in the business office, rather than 
at the point of delivery or at the place where 
work is done, is the only safe procedure if 
absolute control is to be had. We have substi- 
tuted for the approval of the original bill by 
teachers or other like employes the approval of 
a triplicate order mentioned above. Bills no 
longer disappear; there is no danger of a dupli- 
cate payment of a bill; the plan enables the 
business office to check the dealer who is dila- 
tory in rendering his bills and also the principal 
or engineer or other employe who is equally lax 
in filing the approved triplicate. 

The Vouchering of Bills. 

The voucher is the next natural step, combin- 
ing within itself the original bill made upon 
the printed billhead of the dealer, having at 
tached to it the approved triplicate order, the 
check of the voucher clerk, the general account 
ing approval of the business manager, the ap 
proval of the committee in whose department 
the work has been done, a statement of the ac 
count, showing total of the original bill with 
corrections and discounts, and the book keeping 
distribution. 


Our practice has demonstrated the wisdom 
ot the voucher check. It may take on any one 
of a number of approved forms. Our own form 
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is that of a check that is a carbon copy of cer- 
tain portions of the voucher, that is detachable, 
that is so made as to admit of the use of a 
check writing protectograph, and that bears a 
statement of the account. The name of the 
payee with the address so placed as to admit 
of the use of a window envelope permits of an 
economy of time, while the statement serves the 
purpose of a letter of transmittal. We require 
no receipt except the indorsement upon the back 
of the check. The bookkeeping is, as stated, 
along the lines approved by this association, 
with the main divisions of administration, in- 
struction, operation, maintenance, debt and debt 
service, auxiliary agencies, miscellaneous, and 
outlay for acquisition and construction. Re- 
ceipts are under two main heads of revenue and 
non-revenue. The results are found in the 
keeping of appropriations as well as of other 
accounts, the distribution of expenditures so as 
to show the cost of various departments, school 
buildings and activities very generously item- 
ized, the cost per pupil for those phases of the 
work that admit of such comparisons, and the 
cost per thousand cubie feet of air space heated. 

The State School Code of Pennsylvania pro- 
vides for thoro auditing of the accounts of 
school districts, with power lodged with the 
auditors to surcharge directors and financial 
officers with amounts improperly exnended. The 
practice of our loeal court is to designate as 
these two officials an accountant skilled in his 
science and a lawyer versed in school and bus- 
iness law. 

Economy Now Doubly Necessary. 

It is impossible to earry out such a system 
as is outlined above without the expenditure 
of money for general office and clerical assist- 
ance. In most cities it has been thought eco- 
nomical to save the expense of office assistance. 
even tho there should be very serious financial 
losses because of lack of proper supervision of 
the purchase of material or the installation 
thereof. On the professional side of school 
work there has been a very positive drift in the 
direction of “enriched” courses of study. There 
is a public attitude toward the functions of 
education and a demand upon the schools that 
Was not seen except by educators of remarkable 
vision ten or fifteen years ago. This has found 
its way down into the smaller districts. Voea- 
tional education, playgrounds, gymnasiums, and 
a variety of other expressions of this new 
thought in education has made purchasing and 
contracting an important part of the work of 
& school district. All this is reflected in the 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDING, LOCKLAND, O. 
Messrs. Bausmith & Drainie, Architects, Cincinnati, O. 


laws of the various states. In the statutes there 
is now clearly defined what sort of buildings 
are to be erected, how much light per pupil is to 
be furnished, how many thousand cubic feet of 
air is to be supplied to each pupil and at what 
intervals within the hour. The law also fixes 
certain construction standards so as to insure 
against fire. It demands play space and pro- 
vides for the safeguarding of the health of the 
children that are housed within the buildings. 
It is explicit in its requirements where applica- 
tions for teachers are considered and fixes cer- 
tain high professional and physical standards 
for teachers. It contemplates the establishment 
of retirement funds, playgrounds, social center 
work, vocational schools, gymnasiums, parental 
schools, public lectures, medical and dental in- 
spection, and school lunches. All makes for a 
complexity that is rarely equalled in the large 
private business establishments and it demands, 
from the standpoint of efficiency and ultimate 
economy, a recognition of the need of a suffi- 
cient organization to carry on this phase of the 
work that waste and leakage may be prevented 
and that intelligent and systematic methods 
may be applied to the raising and disbursing of 
public schoo] funds. The need in the smaller 
district is an appreciation by directors and offi- 
cers of the change that has come over the edu- 
eational scheme and the effect that it has had 
upon expense. The larger cities have, from the 
(Concluded on Page 66) 
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A COMPLETE SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Lockland School Building, Lockland, Ohio. 


The Board of Education of Lockland believes 
in providing for the educational necessities of 
every child of their city, and they also believe 
that a larger use of the school building by the 
people for social, recreative, and civic purposes 
should be encouraged. 

Their architects, Bausmith & Drainie, by their 
ingenuity and resourcefulness have erected a 
building that in every way has provided for 
every reasonable need of both pupils and citizens, 

In this building are to be found all depart- 
ments from kindergarten to, and including, the 
high school. 

In dimensions it is 206 feet long by 122 feet 
from the front of building to the rear of audi- 
torium, and is three stories in height. 

The exterior is in the style of the English 
Jacobean, in rough surfaced brick of “Velvet” 
shades, in contrast with cream tinted terra cotta 
trimmings. 

The ground floor or basement is divided into 
the manual training, kindergarten, and physical 
departments. 

The gymnasium has a clear floor space of 35’ 
by 60’, with an alcove space of 11’ by 35’ for 
epparatus, when not in use. 

The visitors’ gallery accommodates about one 
hundred chairs, and has proven very useful in 
connection with exhibitions and contest work in 
the gymnasium. 
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The kindergarten department comprises two 
large rooms, with kitchen, toilet, and supply 
rooms, in proper relation. 

An inspection of the plan will disclose the 
“Ingle Nook, with its large fire place at one 
end of the large room. 

In the other room is a fountain in polycrome 
terra cotta. The fish basin is lined with copper, 
end all around at the base of the fountain is a 
send box or flower box. 

On the first floor and adjoining the main 
lobby, is the office and reception room. On this 
floor there are nine classrooms, 24 by 28’ in 
dimension. 

From the main lobby entrance is had to the 
auditorium by means of three pair of double 
doors, glazed with art glass. 

The main floor of the auditorium provides for 
five hundred seats, and the balcony for two hun- 
dred seats, or seven hundred seats in all. 

The stage is ample in size and is pleasing and 
decorative in character. 

Entrance to the baleony is from second story 
corridor. 

The second story provides space for six class- 
rooms, a laboratory, domestic science room, 
library and study room, teachers’ rooms and 
toilet rooms. 

For the teachers there is provided a dining 
room or rest room, with a kitchen and toilet- 
room adjoining. 

This building is what might be termed a 
thirty-room building (in value), exclusive of 
auditorium and gymnasium. 

The construction is fireproof thruout, with 
walls of brick, and floors of concrete and tile. 

The finish is of hard pine, stained and var- 
nished; al] doors are birch veneer. 

The toilet rooms are wainscoted with light 
“Georgia” marble. 

The entire floor of the auditorium and bal- 
cony, and all toilets, and border and base in 
corridor, are of “Marbleloid” composition floor 
laid on the concrete slab. 

The heating is what is termed a steam blast, 
or plenum, system, consisting of boilers, fan, 
engine, tempering and reheating coils, and a 
system of ducts conveying the heated line to the 
various rooms. 

Automatic temperature control is installed to 
maintain an even temperature of 70 degrees in 
each and every classroom. 

The Ohio State Building Code was complied 
with in every particular. 

The building contains 917,536 cubic feet, and 
cost complete, including equipment and archi- 
tects’ fee $150,000.00. The net cost of build- 
ing, exclusive of equipment and architects’ fee, 
was 14.6 cents per cubic foot. 
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THOMAS HILL SCHOOL, WALTHAM, MASS. 
Brainerd & Leeds, Architects, Boston. 
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The Remodeling and Enlargement of Schoolhouses 


It is a common misconception that the re- 
modeling and enlargement of old school build- 
ings is comparatively simple as against the 
planning of complete, new schoolhouses, and 
that problems are involved which can be left 
to the ingenuity of an ordinary builder, heating 
contractor and plumber. Generally speaking, 
the very opposite is true, and difficulties are 
encountered which deserve the best thought of 
the administrative heads of the school system 
and the best experience and skill of high-class 
architects and engineers. 

Every school board must deal with the ques- 
tion of remodeling old schoolhouses, for every 
city and village has buildings which have been 
outgrown by the school population, or which 
have become insanitary and unsafe with the 
passing of time, with everyday wear-and-tear 
and with the gradual raising of standards of 
building construction. 

Primarily, the question is educational, altho 
its economic aspects thrust themselves with 
great insistence upon building committees. The 
modernizing of school buildings is not always 
wise. To merely say that an expenditure of 
five or ten thousand dollars will put a building 
in shape for another twelve or twenty years, is 
not sufficient cause for proceeding with the 


work. The educational value of the building 
must be considered first, or at least equally with 
the money-saving which is apparent. All 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, THOMAS HILL SCHOOL. 






schemes for the rebuilding of schoolhouses, as 
well as the erection of new ones, should primar- 
ily be subject to an educational efficiency test. 
Both primary and secondary education have 
been broadened materially during the past de- 
cade. Urban and village school systems are 
becoming more complicated from year to year 
because the functions of the schools are con- 
stantly being added to. The simple school course 
which included little more than the three R’s, 
has gradually given way to a much more inclu- 
sive curriculum, and the elementary school 
which does not offer in its grades some manual 
training and some household arts instruction 
is hardly fulfilling its purpose. The coming of 
medical inspection and the growing recognition 
of physical training, the gradual introduction of 
social center and neighborhood activities, are all 
factors which must be considered in the remod- 
eling of old school buildings. The school board 
which does not take these into account in re- 
building or in adding to a schoolhouse, is not 
fulfilling its obligations to the children who 
are enrolled in the schools, or to the adult 
members of the community who now look to 


the school to supply recreation in the form of 
evening lectures, etc. 

It is impossible to law down rules for pro- 
ceeding with the reconstruction of old school- 
houses. Only an intensive study of each situa- 
tion will reveal what can and should be done. 
It is well to recall, however, some leading points 
which deserve attention. 

First, the heating and ventilation system de- 
serves to be put in such condition that it can 
be operated economically and safely, and that 
it will supply thirty cubic feet of fresh air per 
child in each schoolroom. 

As a rule, it rarely pays to reconstruct or re- 
pair furnaces and old boilers. The common ex- 
perience is that a new, modern furnace or boiler 
will prove immediately more economical than a 
rebuilt boiler or a furnace which is, under all 
conditions, dangerous to health and wasteful 
of fuel. Just here, the services of an expert 
engineer who will charge a reasonable fee for 
what he knows, as well as what he does, are in- 
dispensable. 

The plumbing installations in older buildings 
are rarely found to comply with present ordi- 
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THE THOMAS HILL SCHOOL AS IT APPEARED BEFORE THE ADDITIONS WERE BUILT 


nances or the best current standards. It is, as 
a rule, wise to rip out latrines and range closets 
and cast-iron urinals, replacing them with mod- 
ern siphon-jet, or wash-down closets, and slate 
or porcelain urinals. It is well to give especial 
attention to separate ventilation for each fixture 
and, where possible, to provide utility corridors 
for piping, vent flues, ete. 

In no single feature are older school build- 
ings more defective than in the safeguards 
against fire. It is rare, indeed, to find a build- 
ing which has stood twenty or more years, which 
is satisfactory in its arrangement of corridors 
and stairways. It is not always easy or cheap 
to rearrange staircases so that the runs will 
be straight and the landings broad. Much can, 
however, be done to make them safe by intro- 
ducing fire doors, by placing safety treads, and 
by removing closets and other dangerous ob- 
stacles. 

Not the least improvement in the fire protec- 
tion of school buildings is the installation of 
automatic sprinklers in basements, the intro- 
duction of hose racks and chemical extinguish- 
ers, the fireproofing of boiler rooms, the safe- 
guarding of flues and heating pipes. The in- 
troduction of fire stops in floors, stairs and 
utties deserve special attention. Just here the 
services of the fire department may be utilized 
to good stead. 

Perhaps the most useful fire protective ad- 
junct of the older buildings is the spiral fire 
escape which is wonderfully efficient, compara- 
tively low in cost and economical in upkeep. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, THOMAS HILL SCHOOL, 


The lighting of classrooms causes, as a rule, 
considerable difficulty in the rebuilding of older 
schoolhouses. The introduction of steel in con- 
struction and recent improvements in the form 
of steel mullions between windows, make this 
comparatively simple. It is well here also, to 
consider some of the forms of modern window 
sash which have proven themselves so advan- 
tageous in improving the natural ventilation as 
well as the lighting of schoolrooms A number 
of such sash are now in the market, both in 
wood and in metal, which are efficient supple- 
ments to any system of ventilation. 

In improving the furniture and equipment of 
schoolrooms, it is well to keep in mind the cor 
rect placing of desks and seats. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the oldtime school desk was 
not only ugly and uncomfortable, but positively 
unhygienic. The modern market offers several 
splendid types of adjustable desks and movable 
chairs which make the refurnishing of older 
buildings comparatively simple. The same may 
be said of slate blackboards, charts, ete. 

The walls of schoolrooms can easily be mod- 
ernized by using flat paint in an accepted tint. 
Where the plaster is broken, it can readily be 
replaced by a fireproof and economical material 
like a beaver board. For wainscoting, it is now 
possible to obtain a splendidly economieal, 
painted burlap that is washable and that will 
withstand the hardest bumps and kicks that can 
be inflicted by playful children. 

On this and subsequent pages will be found 
examples of remodeled buildings. In each of 
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the buildings considerable architectural skill, 
as well as long experience, are shown. 


The Thomas Hill School. 

The Thomas Hill School is an interesting 
illustration of a rather difficult problem that 
has been solved very satisfactorily. In the 
winter of 1913-14 the school board of Waltham, 
Mass., found that there was need for four addi- 
tional classrooms in the central portion of the 
city. Funds were not available for the eree- 
tion of a new building, and this was not con- 
sidered desirable from an educational or ad- 
ministrative standpoint. The additional rooms 
must be made additions to one of several build- 
ings. Messrs. Brainerd & Leeds, of Boston, 
were engaged to look over the ground and to 
recommend a course of procedure. 

The architects found that of the buildings 
availab'e, the Thomas Hill School offered the 
greatest possibilities. The building was located on 
a lot with streets on three sides having its major 
axis running north and south. The surround- 
ings were such that rooms might be added on 
both the north and south sides. The building 
itself was a substantial structure of brick with 
a slate roof. The interior finish and fittings 
were in good condition. As the accompanying 
plan will show, the width of the existing class- 
rooms was too great, the lighting was defective 
and the stairway was poorly arranged. The 
plumbing was badly worn and the heating ap- 
paratus had outlived its usefulness. 

The plan of the remodeled building will show 
the changes which were made. The great width 
of the existing classrooms was reduced to 238 
feet, giving a suitable central corridor leading 
to new classrooms at the south of the building. 
The piers between the windows on the sides of 
the existing classrooms were just wide enough 
to permit the insertion in their place of the old 
windows from the south end. Steel maullions 
vere introduced to support the masonry over- 
head. Thus all of the windows which had for- 
merly been placed on both the sides and _ the 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, THOMAS HILL SCHOOL 
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rooms thus are lighted from one side and are 
in every way modern and comfortable. 

The brick walls of the new corridor were built 
up to carry the ends of the classroom floor tim- 
bers, permitting the corridor floor to be cut 
out and replaced with fireproof construction. 

Two classrooms were added to the south of 
the building and an assembly hall was placed at 
the north adjoining a main street. The assem- 
bly hall was arranged with separate exits so that 
it might be used for social center purposes. 

The new corridor which is cut thru the old 
portion of the building, and the new stairway at 
its end, are of reinforced concrete with fin- 
ished surfaces of terrazzo. A new fireproof 
boiler room was constructed under the addition. 

The exterior required few. changes. The orig- 
inal roof was left intact but.a portico was 
added over the side entrance to conform in style 
with the new additions. The red brick of the 
old portions and the brick of the additions con- 
form very closely in tone, so that there will be 
very little evidence of the additions within a 
very short time. 

The result is a building conforming to the 
best modern practice in school architecture in 
every respect, except that the first floor is a 
little nearer grade, reducing slightly the light- 
ing of the basement. 
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SHIRLEY STREET SCHOOL, WINTHROP, MASS. 
Brainerd & Leeds, Architects, Boston. 


The entire cost of the improvements was $44,- 
000, a saving of about $14,000 over the cost of 
a similar amount of accommodations in new 
buildings which were erected at the same time 
in adjacent cities by the same architects. The 
length of time necessary to produce the bui'ding 
was several months less than an entirely new 
building, and there was no additional cost for 
a new site. 

The Shirley School. 

The Shirley School at Winthrop, Mass., pre- 
sents an entirely different problem from that 
solved so suecessfully in the Thomas Hill 
School. Here two additional rooms were re- 
quired in a district which had a wooden struc- 
ture. Funds were not available for an entirely 
new schoolhouse, altho it was recognized that 
the old building is not safe against fire as it 
should be. The sanitaries were worn out and 
required entire replacing; the heating plant was 
found to be in good condition and of sufficient 
size to care for the two additional rooms. 

The school board at first advanced the idea 
that two rooms in wood construction would solve 
the problem. It was found, however, that the 
policy of the town was fixed against the erec- 
tion of wooden school buildings. The sugges- 
tion was, therefore, made by the architects that 
an addition be erected in brick, taking into 
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PLANS OF THE SHIRLEY STREET SCHOOL 
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consideration the possible erection, finally, of 
an entirely new building. The suggestion was 
accepted, and the two rooms were built as shown 
in the accompanying plans and photograph. 

The present exterior of the school, while it is 
incongruous architecturally, shows very clearly 
that a brick building will ultimately replace 
the temporary wooden structure. The new build- 
ing is to contain ten classrooms and an assem- 
bly hall. 

In planning the basement and in arranging 
for the new sanitaries, the architects at first 
proposed that these be placed in the new wing. 
Consultation with the superintendent of schools, 
however, proved that it would be more desirable 
to use this space for a much needed manual 
training room. The sanitaries were, accord- 
ingly, located in the old building but in proper 
relation to the lines of the future structure. 

The new wing is of sand-struck brick, with 
cast-stone trimmings. The stairway and corri- 
dor are of incombustible construction and the 
exposed surfaces are of terrazzo. The classroom 
floors and the roof are of joist construction, 
with fire stops. The cost of the new wing, in- 
cluding its share of the sanitaries, was $13,400, 
or approximate'y $2,000 more than a similar 
wooden structure would have cost. 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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MEN OF COURAGE. 

In the constant succession of reports of edu- 
cational troubles it is refreshing to record 
occasionally the triumph of a worthy school- 
master, who thru courage and persistence, over- 
comes opposition to himself and to his policies 
for the advancement of the schools. ‘Two recent 
eases in the Middle West are worthy of notice. 

Supt. J. C. Voorhees of Winona, Minn., re- 
fused in March to accept the dictum of a ma- 
jority of the members of the school board that 
he should resign without any specific reason, 
except the general opposition which some of the 
members felt toward him. ‘The story of the 
trouble which ensued is too long to recount in 
detail. A personal misunderstanding with a 
member of the board resulted in February in a 
secret caucus in which five members ot the 
board participated. The general public had no 
information of any ditliculty, and even the day 
before the election, on March 5th, the news- 
papers printed statements that the superintend- 
ent would undoubtedly be re-elected by a unan- 
imous vote. Mr. Voorhees resolutely refused sev- 
eral propositions in which a re-election was 
based upon his agreement to resign at the end 
of his present term. In a public statement 
which he made before the full board he re- 
ecunted the successful work which he had done 
during the past two years and asked for specitic 
reasons for dismissal. No causes were given 
whatsoever, and even a printed statement by 
the president revealed no better reason than the 
personal dissatisfaction of several board mem- 
bers. When the question was aired in the news- 
papers after the election, public indignation rose 
so that the only issue at the annual school elec- 
tion in April was the question of the retention of 
the superintendent. Five of the seven members 
of the board who were up for re-election were de- 
teated by a vote of three to one and Mr. Voorhees 
was unanimously re-elected. In this case mere 
personal animosity of one influential member 
of the board was overcome by the good Ameri- 
can principles that the majority shall rule and 
that the school board represents the public and 
not itself. 

Another case of more than passing interest 
is that of Supt. C. M. Barr of Hastings, Neb. 
In an effort to replace several worn-out school 
buildings Mr. Barr met opposition which appar- 
ently arose from citizens who did not agree 
with his school policy. Rather than hazard the 
bond issue Mr. Barr placed his resignation in 
the hands of the board of education with the 
provision that it go into effect if the bonds were 
carried. His purpose was to forward the in- 
terests of the schools at his personal expense 
and to eliminate altogether from the election 
any personal interests which he might have. 
Since Mr. Barr has still two years to serve, on 
a three years’ contract carrying a yearly salary 
of $2,500, the act was one of great courage and 
self-sacrifice. In the contest which followed it 
was shown very clearly that the citizens were 
rot opposed to him personally. The bond issue 
failed by a very narrow majority and Mr. Barr 
will remain in Hastings to continue his efforts 
for better schools. 

We have frequently urged in this column that 
many of the difficulties of superintendents which 
result in their dismissal might be avoided or 
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overcome in their ultimate effects if the super- 
intendents were men of bigger executive cali- 
ber and courage. The present two instances 
deserve recognition by the profession because 
they show very clearly what may be done by a 
strong superintendent who will fearlessly stand 
his ground. The people of any American city 
may be trusted to do the right thing for their 
schools and for their school officials if the prob- 
lems and difficulties are put to them in a 
straightforward, forceful manner. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS. 

The controversy over industrial education 
which has aroused the Lilinois school authorities 
tor some months past has been temporarily set- 
tied by the defeat of the Cooley bills and by 
the shelving of the so-called teachers’ bill. it 
will be interesting to watch just what progress 
Illinois schools will make in industrial educa- 
tion during the next two years. Chicago is dem- 
onstrating very clearly that the general school 
law of the state is broad and inclusive enough 
to permit the establishment of continuation, 
part-time and full-time industrial classes, that 
ample means are at hand to enroll apprentices 
from the leading trades and that household arts 
can be taught. The Lane, Crane and Harrison 
Technical High Schools and the Lucy flower 
High School are not only complete metropolitan 
high schoo!s, but also prevocational, part-time, 
continuation and apprentice schools. Will the 
high schools in the smaller cities of the state 
follow these leaders ¢ 


SKILLED SUPERVISION. 

The New Hampshire legislature, in April, 
voted down a proposition to place all village 
and country schools under skilled, professional 
supervision such as is afforded by the county 
superintendents in the most advanced states 
and by the “town unions” in New England. 
Only 23 per cent of the children of the state 
were to be affected by the proposed law be- 
cause more than three-fourths of the state is 
already enjoying the benefits of such super- 
vision. The opposition to the bill was exactly 
that which is encountered in every common- 
wealth where movements are inaugurated for 
better professional control of teaching. 

First, it was opposed by school board politi- 
cians who were fearful of the result upon them- 
selves and their prestige if a trained man were 
given supervision of their schools. Second, it 
was opposed by a comparatively small number 
of people who always resent supervision as an 
infringement on local self-government. Third, 
it was antagonized by many who labored under 
the impresssion that it would be costly and 
would increase the tax burden. 

Expert supervision has been discussed so fre- 
quently that it hardly seems possible that any 
school board member or well informed citizen 
should be ignorant of its advantages. Truly, it 
is the most potent single force which is cre- 
ating and maintaining the efficiency of the 
It is the work of the trained super- 
visor to arrange courses of study, select text- 
books and teaching material, to select and 
assign teachers, to observe, correct and help 
teachers in their daily labors, to adjust diffi- 
culties, to unify, correlate and uplift all the 
schools to a higher level of 
word to promote the advance of education. 

Negatively, the trained supervisor is no less 
valuable in preventing the stagnation and in- 
difference that teachers so easily fall prey to, 
in guarding against the errors of individual 
opinion and in preventing those common abuses 
which creep into school work so frequently. 

As compared with European school systems— 
or even with American industrial plants—our 
schools are woefully lacking in the amount and 


schools. 


efficiency—in a 


There is a dis- 


the quality of expert control. 
tinct need for broader and more intelligent and 


independent supervision. School boards which 
are not striving in this direction—or even op- 
posing progress—are defeating the purpose for 
which they hold office—the advancement of the 
schools. 


ACTING UPON KNOWLEDGE. 

The president of an Ohio school board re- 
cently protested, and voted, against a motion 
yicture exhibition in one of the school build- 
ings of his city. He admitted that he had never 
seen a film projected on the screen, but insisted 
that ninety per cent of all motion pictures were 
unfit for public exhibition. 

We have always thought that members of 
school boards are elected for their knowledge 
of affairs, and that they have long outgrown 
the state of mind which induced an old lady 
to deny the existence of aeroplanes because she 
had never seen one. 

It is well in considering recommendations for 
improvements and additions to the school course, 
to have some personal knowledge of the matter 
and to approach it with an open mind. The 
motion picture requires no argument to justify 
its existence or its use in school entertainments, 

Whi'e there are films which are unfit for gen- 
eral presentation, and while some should be de- 
stroyed entirely, it is a fact that geographical, 
historical and scientific films are of great and 
lasting educational value. We can conceive of 
no better educational entertainment than well 
selected films. Nothing has annihilated distance 
so completely as the motion picture camera. It 
has brought the ocean to the children of Lowa, 
and the wheat fie'ds of the Dakotas to the 
pupils of the great schools in the crowded slums 
of New York. It has made possible that we see 
the jungles of Africa, the ice fields of the poles, 
the architectural wonders of Europe, the his- 
tcric ruins of Rome and Egypt; the animal life 
of the sea and the desert. The pedagogic value 
ot the motion picture in the classroom has not 
been established, but its educational usefulness 
for general information and entertainment ad- 
mits of no question. 


AN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 

The Philadelphia board of education has 
halted a proposition to erect an administration 
building for its professional and business execu- 
tives and for its supply and repair departments. 
The building proposed was to be a plain office 
building of the commercial type, with a frontage 
of fifty feet on a principal avenue of the city. 
Limited provisions were to be made for assem- 
blies of the teaching corps, and the expansion 
of the executive department was to be cared for 
by gradually reducing the storage space for sup- 
plies, ete. 

Mr. John Wanamaker in protesting against 
the plans, declared the proposed building to be 
unworthy of the city and of the schools. He 
urged that a building semi-monumental in char- 
acter should be designed in which all the edu- 
cational activities of the city might center. 
This should be sufficiently dignified to impress 
the native and alien population and to suggest 
to visiting dignitaries the importance of the 
Allowance should be made for growth 
for many years to come, and ample facilities 
should be provided for assemblies of teachers 


schools. 


and for educational gatherings of various kinds. 
The Philadelphia project will be watched with 
interest; it is suggestive for every large city. 


FOR CLEAN SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The lower house of the California legislature 
is considering a bill which, if passed, will place 
the state in the forefront of American common- 
wealths in the sanitation of school buildings. 
Assembly Bill 1532 introduced on March 25 is 
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entitled “An act to provide for the equipment 
of school buildings with proper sanitary clean- 
ing systems.” It reads: 

“Section 1. Every public school building 
hereafter erected in the State of California shall 
be fully equipped with a stationary suction or 
vacuum cleaning system. 

“Section 2. The provisions of this act shall 
be enforced except in incorporated cities having 
boards of education, by the superintendent of 
schools of the county in which said school build- 
ing is to be erected. 

“Section 3. In incorporated cities having 
boards of education, the provisions of this act 
shall be enforced by the board of education of 
the incorporated city in which such school build- 
ing is to be erected.” 

If the sanitary condition of school buildings 
is as important as we have believed it to be in 
enacting legislation for ventilation, lighting, 
plumbing and healthful construction, then a law 
compelling a sanitary method of cleaning is 
only logical, for cleaning and care are essential 
to the successful use of the poorest as well as 
the finest school building. 


PROFESSIONAL CONTROL VS. 
DEMOCRACY. 

The relation of superintendents to school 
boards is, as it has been for fifty years, a problem 
of continual discussion and a cause of constant 
friction. It is not overstating the actual con- 
dition in the majority of cities and villages of 
the country to say that the superintendent is 
not given authority commensurate with his re- 
sponsibility. While nominally all cities give 
him initiative in important matters, and large 
freedom in strictly professional aspects of his 
work, few school boards do not interfere fre- 
quently on trivial pretenses. The democratic 
spirit here fails to accept the professional and 
expert nature of the superintendent’s office and 
interferes with the realization of the service 
which the superintendent should render if un- 
hampered. 

In larger cities, a new spirit is manifesting 
itself among the superintendents in their rela- 
tions to school boards. This spirit is also largely 
expressed in the writings and public addresses 
of university professors of school administra- 
tion. Among the less discreet men, this spirit 
expresses contempt for any lay judgment on 
educational matters—other than approval—and 
would even deny to school boards any real action 
upon strictly educational policies. In effect, 
this spirit is wholly undemocratic; it is essen- 
tially bureaucratic. 

Discussing this manifestation of the growth 
of the “professional spirit” among a very limited 
class of educators, the Chicago News says: 

“A recent magazine writer on city school or- 
ganization remarks: ‘That really able educators 
could continue to receive their educational plans 
and policies from a lay board is inconceivable.’ 
Prof. Frederick Roman of Syracuse university 
put the case less prudently in an attack upon 
the so-called dual system of vocational educa- 
tion. ‘One ignorant school board in an Ameri- 
can city,’ declared the professor, ‘is quite suffi- 
cient; two would be superfluous.’ 

“In the same way some people ask why a 
public hospital should not be governed by a 
board of physicians instead of by a board of 
laymen. It might as fairly be asked why a jury 
should not be made up of twelve lawyers, trained 
te weigh evidence, instead of twelve average 
citizens. 

“The trouble is that all this means bureau- 
cracy—a form of government in which the paid 
servants of the public resent and reject any 
interference by the public which employs and 
pays them, and gradually fall into the habit of 
looking at every proposal from the point of view 
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of its effect on the bureaucrats’ interests, or, 
less selfishly, its effect on the small segment of 
public affairs that is under their charge. Yet 
the whole is greater than any of its parts. Ma- 
chinery and routine loom too large on the hori- 
zon of the bureaucrat. 

“The citizen board of management of a hos- 
pital and the citizen board of education are like 
the jury; they are not picked out as experts, but 
they reflect the average good sense and public 
spirit of the community from which they are 
drawn. To preserve such lay boards, in close 
touch with the people, and to give them real 
authority, is just as important as it is to have 
highly trained permanent experts. Further, a 
far higher class of citizens can be induced to 
serve on public boards if they are given real 
duties and powers. Such men and women have 
no time or inclination to be figureheads. 

“Formerly it was difficult to secure recogni- 
tion of the need for experts in the public ser- 
vice. Nowadays there seems to be a danger 
at times of officializing some of the people’s in- 
stitutions till they are taken completely out of 
the people’s hands. A democratic form of gov- 
ernment absolutely requires the direct co-opera- 
tion of the people in the people’s institutions. 
To abandon the functions of government to a 
professional administrative class would be to 
abandon democracy.” 


PROFESSIONAL METHODS EXEMPLI- 
FIED. 

Since publishing in the April issue a flagrant 
example of unprofessional conduct on the part 
of superintendents of schools, who send broad 
cast a printed application, we have been in 
receipt of a number of similar interesting docu- 
nents. In practically each case, these applica- 
tions absolutely disregard the existence of a 
vacancy and have constituted a direct bid for a 
position held by a colleague. 

The following is a letter sent out by a super- 
intendent in Texas: 

“In the event your Board elects a new superin- 
tendent for the coming year, I wish to be consid- 
ered an applicant for the position and enclose 
testimonials which will give the nature of my 
school work and experience for the past twenty 
vears in this state, and before coming to......... 
I taught four years in country and city schools 
* aay ‘education and preparation for teaching 
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a Diploma and from the State a permanent 
Certificate. 

“Aside from the Normal training, I have spent 
several summers in the State University, taking 
special work and getting in touch with Univer- 
sity methods. 

“I am familiar with the requirements of the 





Sure to Follow. 
—Fitz, St. Louis Post. 
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state for a high school of the first class, and can 
successfully teach or supervise the entire course. 

“I will be pleased to be selected by your 
Board, and will gladly give any further informa- 
tion you may desire.” 


Respectfully 

A writer in the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion, commenting upon this unprofessional prac- 
tice of superintendents has written a paragraph 
which ought to find a place on the desk and in 
the conscience of every superintendent of 
schools. It reads: 

“I will not apply for my neighbor’s position, 
unless there is reasonable evidence that the posi- 
tion will be vacant. I will at least have the 
courtesy to communicate with a fellow-teacher 
relative to his vacating his position.” 


THE TEACHER —— EDITOR SEES 

We have often wondered how a composite pen 
picture of the American teacher, written by a 
great number of members of school boards, 
would read. The following editorial from the 
Daily Oklahoman, a Southern newspaper, may 
prove suggestive to those members who believe 
that the teacher leads a life of ease in a lucra- 
tive calling: 

“A school teacher is a person who teaches 
things to people when they are young. The 
teacher comes to school at 8:30 o’clock, and 
when she has enough children for a class she 
teaches them reading, writing, geography, gram- 
mar, arithmetic, music, drawing, cooking, board 
sawing, crocheting, deep breathing, bird calls, 
scientific eating, patriotism, plain and fancy 
bathing, forestry, civics and other sciences too 
numerous to mention. When school is out, she 
stays behind with five or six of her worst 
scholars and tries to save the state the job of 
reforming them later on. 

“After that she hurries home to make herself 
a new dress and snatch a hasty supper before 
going back to attend a lecture by an importea 
specialist on the history of tribal law in Pata- 
gonia. A great many lecturers raid the country, 
}Teying on school teachers, and some of them 
are very crude, talking to them so long that the 
poor things have to sit up until morning, when 
they get home, to get their daily test papers cor- 
rected. 

“School teachers’ salaries range from $30 a 
month up, but not far enough up to make them 
dizzy. On her salary the teacher must dress 
nicely, buy herself things for her work which 
the city is too poor to get, go to 29 lectures and 
concerts a year, buy helpful books on pedagogy, 
pay her way to district, county and state insti- 
tutes, and enjoy herself during a three months’ 
vacation which her salary takes every year. In 
addition, the teacher is supposed to hoard away 
vast sums of money, so that when she becomes 
too nervous and cross to teach, at the age of 50 
or thereabouts, she can retire and live happily 
ever after on her income.” 


Industrial education is not something apart 
from general education, the statements of Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler to the contrary notwith- 
standing. It is the finishing touches to the 
general education of the mechanic and the 
tradesman, just as the classics, pedagogy, law 
and medicine are the finishing touches to the 
education of the teacher, the lawyer and the 
physician. 


The cartoon of the present issue of the Jour- 
NAL asks a very pertinent question of school 
officials. How will it be answered in the cities 
and villages of the country? 


Tt is nothing less than common justice to 
re-elect the efficient, satisfactory members of 
the teaching staff before the close of the school 
year. It is also no less than ordinary courtesy 
that teachers who expect to resign, notify the 
board before the end of the year. 
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School Soand Journal 


County School-Board Organization 


Claude B. Norris, County Superintendent, Le Flore County, Oklahoma 


In this discussion the writer has in mind pre- 
dominantly the rural school board, since it is 
with them that he has most to do, and since it is 
of them that he has the most knowledge. What 
shall be said might equally apply, under urban 
conditions, to the city board. 

On the whole, school boards are not such a 
sorry lot. Indeed they are a much used—hence, 
very useful—adjunct of our school system. Our 
representative democracy explains both their 
existence and their character. They reflect the 
feelings, the intelligence, the ideals, of the great 
body of citizens, a part of whom they are, for 
whom they act, and to whom the schoo!s belong. 

Then if we admit that this class of officials 
is not what our needs and ideals demand, have 
we cause for despair? Do teachers as a class 
measure much nearer up to our highest opinions 
of what a teacher should be? What about our 
citizenship ? 

The situation reveals one of our problems, 
which we should attack bravely, with assurance, 
hopefully, using what appears to be the best 
means at our command. 

Few school boards are recalcitrant. Most of 
them are aware, painfully aware, of their want- 
ing equipment. As one who gropes for spiritual 
regeneration and knows not where to find it, 
or how, these important school factors seek 
school enthusiasm and working knowledge, and 


Portal of the Education Building, Pana 





fail to find it because they look too far or be- 
cause their vision is too limited. They feel what 
they need, but do not know what they need. 
They are cognizant of their lack of efficiency, 
their negligence, and their general incompetence. 
At first they view their duties with reverence, 
but as Pope states the case of vice, they “first 
endure, then pity (themselves), then embrace,” 
not themselves, but their lack of serviceable in- 
formation, and finally view it with a degree of 
resignation almost amounting to complacency. 
Members of rural boards seldom seek their 
positions. When they do, they are moved by 
one of two entirely opposite motives: selfish in- 
terest, pure and simple, or public interest. The 
vast majority take their positions because the 
people give them the responsibility without solic. 
itation. To use a very familiar expression of 
newly elected school board members: “I told 
them J didn’t want it, but since they have elected 
me I would do the best I could, but I am afraid 
they made a mistake.” People who assume, 
without hope of financial compensation, a trying 
and sometimes exacting office, are due the credit 
Would not 


such people be the most progressive servants 


of being moved by a sense of duty. 


easily found if wide-awake to the spirit and well 
erdowed with the knowledge of their positions ? 

Rural boards are the hardest hit, because they 
stand so often as the only positive exponents 
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Needless to 


of education in their community. 
say, rural schools are far behind educational and 
all other forms of progress largely because of 


the truth just stated. The city board, on the 
other hand, has the assistance of public spirited 
people, social workers, and the different club 
organizations with purposes germane to educa- 
tion. So widely distributed are the boards in 
those large counties found especially in the West 
and South, counties in which all general super- 
vision is done by one or two persons, that it is 
next to impossible to carry the inspiration, the 
effectual spirit, and the definite guidance for 
forceful and continuous action, to them in their 
several districts. 
most expedient 
dilemma. 

A word about the direct results to be obtained 
from this form of united action: A newspaper 
has a given circulation, widely—but not too 
widely—and uniformly distributed. That news- 
paper’s influence is vastly greater than it would 
be with the same numerical circulation restricted 
to a narrow but congested field. The uniformity 
and range of school board distribution could 


Organization, therefore, is the 


method of dealing with the 


Then if a common 
school-doctrine, plan of action, or policy of man- 


not be improved upon. 


agement should get the sanction and united sup- 
port of the schoo! boards acting as a unit, how 
potent their influence must inevitably be! This 
influence on public sentiment is a very practical 
justification for organization. 

Again, the moral effect on the individual 
members is worth while. Here is a large num- 
They have a common duty, the 
advancement of the eduecationakwelfare of their 
One board’s 


ber of people. 
communities. They stir the waters. 
achievements challenge the admiration as well 
as the ambition of the rest; thus they find out 
the “How” and they catch the spirit. 

The routine clerical duties, the determination 
of the length of the school term, the adjustment 
of teachers’ salaries on an inte'ligent basis, the 
development of the ability to discriminate be- 
tween worthy and unworthy teachers, the organ- 
ization of elub and athletie activities, and a 
thousand and one other things of every day 
character but of genuine importance may in this 
way be quickly worked out. Legislation found 
to be necessary may, by the united effort of those 
immediately connected with the work, be easily 
and quickly brought about. 

However salutary the county organization of 
school boards appears to be, its realization is 
far from easy. Rural school boards are com- 
posed largely of men whose attention is well 
absorbed in the pursuit of a livelihood. The 
first step, therefore, is to pay the boards a rea- 
sonable compensation for their services, and to 
allow them traveling and hotel expenses when 
For the 
purpose of overcoming inertia, no board unrep- 


away from home on school business. 
resented at the county meeting should be per- 
mitted to draw more than one-half pay during 
the year. 

The plan without real leadership will not ac 
But there 
is strong probability of natural leadership devel- 


ecmplish much. Nor will any plan. 
oping from the ranks of the boards themselves. 
At the beginning, however, the County School 
Commissioner or Superintendent must take the 
lead. He must make the discussions energizing, 
Lastly, without the 
translation of the discussions into permanent 


appropriate, and definite. 


and aggressive action the thing must come 
naught. 

All this is said with reference to the district 
system of school administration. Current pro 
fessional opinion seems to favor substituting 
county administration and county boards. But 
where this is done the loeal boards are still rep- 
and the organization of 


resented by trustees, 


Concluded on Page 79) 
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VIEW SHOWING STRENGTH 


are Strong but Simple in Construction—Easy to operate—Nothing to get out of order. 


They are— 


School Soand Journal 


ADJUSTMENTS 


First—The perpendicular adjustment of the writing table for height. 


Second—tThe Plus and Minus adjustment, permitting the correct distance of the desk 


from the back of the chair. 


Third—tThe Tilting Top, allowing the writing table to be adjusted to any angle, thus 
securing the correct angle of vision for study, and the proper angle for writing or drawing. 


This New Chair-Desk possesses many exclusive features desirable 


for school work. 


351-355 GRANITE BLDG. 


Write us for further information and prices 


EMPIRE SEATING CO.,., Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


English Education During the War 


John Y. Dunlop, Craighead, Glasgow, Scotland 


The position of a teacher in England at the 
present time is one that stands apart for there 
i3 no other calling in which so much is expected. 
Placed in direct and daily contact with human 
souls, exercising influence almost incessantly on 
living minds and wi!ls, the power of the teacher 
for good or for evil is practically incalculable. 
In such excessive complex conditions of modern 
life the part which the parent, especially of the 
industrial classes, serving largely with the army, 
play in the education of their children, is re- 
duced to the narrowest limit. Still the real 
formation of those who are to be the men and 
women of the future goes on as usual. 
fact that education 
must continue as usual, those giving themselves 


While recognizing the 


to the work of teaching in primary or grammar 
schools can understand the dignity and at the 
same time the great responsibility of their pro- 
fession during this crisis. In the elementary 
schools (primary schools) the educational work 
has proceeded as usual and only in very few 
eases has the war brought any change in the 
teaching staff. The reason for this is that the 
staff of the primary school in England is almost 
wholly composed of lady teachers and in large 
echoo's, only, are male teachers other than the 
head-master, engaged. 

A school of this kind has usually an infant, 
junior and senior department with an average of 
360 pupils in each; in the senior department the 
two higher classes usually are taken by a male 
teacher and the second master of the school. In 
supplementary centers all the classes above the 
senior are, as a rule, taken by men with the 


that in 
many changes. 


result schools of this kind there are 

The places of those teachers 
who have joined the forces are taken by many 
who before were on the pension list or by lady 
teachers. 

It is an open secret that England is threatened 
with a scarcity of male teachers for the war has 
claimed at least five thousand bright young 
fellows who have volunteered for service with 
forees in one capacity or another. This has 
created vacancies in the active service of the 
schools, which, with the best intentions in the 
world, the local education authorities find it im- 
possible to fill. 

The Edueational Department of England is 
doing everything possible to assist the school 
managers, and has decided that during the war 
attention will be given to the following general 
principles: 


(1) 


will readily agree to the temporary re-entry into 


So long as the war lasts the department 


service of teachers who have retired upon reach- 
ing the age limit and (2) also of persons who 
have not been professionally trained but are 
otherwise qualified to impart instruction in spe- 
cial subjects. 

It is, however, understood that persons thus 
viving service will not be entitled to benefit 
under the superannuation scheme of teachers. 

With this scarcity of 
teachers is inflicting a certain amount of hard- 
ships with the regular staff. In Lon‘on, alone, 
at normal times there are on an average, 750 
teachers absent thru illness so that this, with 
840 men who have joined the colors, necessi- 


large school boards 





The Empire Movable and 
Adjustable Chair-Desk 


The New Empire Chair-Desk for schoolrooms is Strong, Durable, Sanitary, and easily 
and quickly adjusted to meet the requirements of the individual pupil. 


It Is Constructed of the best grade of tubular steel with baked Japanned finish and 
quartered oak or birch, reinforced with steel angles with welded joints. 


Its Life Is Practically Unlimited, as its |supporting parts and their joints are not 
susceptible to contraction or expansion from changes in temperature. 


It Is Made in Six Different Sizes to fit the various grades, and has three adjustments 
so that each pupil may be individually fitted. 





SHOWING SIMPLICITY OF ADJUSTMENTS 


tutes an immense amount of provisional arrange- 
ment, the difficulty being all the greater in that 
it synechronises with a dearth of teachers all 
over the country. 

All boards are paying school teachers who 
have enlisted their full pay and I see from the 
returns of the Birmingham Education Commit- 
tee that the total amount to be paid after six 
months’ war to those who are absent on military 
or naval service is 177 teachers, £14,927: 34 com- 
pulsory officers, £2,761; 14 caretakers, £400; 15 
other persons, £556. Total, £18,644, a generous 
gift. 

Another problem put before school boards and 
educational authorities is the necessity of meet- 
ing the requirement of the War Office in the 
matter of supply accommodations for troops in 
several localities. Mainly along the coast has 
this led to considerable difficulty with the re 
sults that in many of the large cities and towns 
half of the schoo!s are occupied by the military 
authorities. 

In these cases it has been found possible to 
make arrangements on what might be termed 
the “two shift” system under which one school 
gets the whole forenoon of the session and an- 
Where 
this arrangement has been impossible the over- 
flow of the classes are 
probably school halls. 


other school the whole of the afternoon. 
taught in churches and 


Under the two-shift system it is not always 
satisfactory to find pupils of a school of one 
social grade having joint oceupancy of a build- 
ing with pupils of another social grade. Both 
personal cleanliness and personal habits, as well 
as playground language, are possible sources of 
dissatisfaction. Sut with an eye to public 
health the education committees prefer the two 

(Concluded on Page 34) 
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mise ies: Greener tne 
TO PLACE YOUR co 


For years 25% of all school desks sold during the 
year have been shipped in August. 


Avoid the Summer Rush when everyone is demanding preference 
and immediate shipment, after having put off ordering until the 
last minute. If it is necesary to have special woods or finishes to 
match trim or other furniture in your building it is doubly im- 
portant that the order be placed before the summer rush is on. 





If you will co-operate by placing the order as soon as your require- 
ments can be determined, we can have the furniture ready when 
wanted, give you better service and better goods than possible 





when orders must be rushed faster than consistent with good No. 132. Auditorium Chair. 
No. 121. Auditorium Chair. rorkmanshi Tubular Steel Standards. Double 
Semi-Steel Standards. Five-ply Ve- worxmansnip. Feet. Five-Ply Veneers, Full Roll 


neers. Full Roll Seat. A Splendid 
medium priced chair. 


: : ; 3 Seat. Sanitary. Durable. Medium 
We are adding to the stock in our warehouses here and representatives’ ware- price. 


houses in Cleveland, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Dallas, New Orleans and Fort 
Smith at the rate of 1200 desks per day but the popularity of the Quality line of 
Superior desks issuch that to make sure you are not disappointed in the matter 
of delivery we recommend ordering now. We will get your furniture 
ready and ship when you want it. Buy now and play safe. 


ORDER YOUR SCHOOL FURNITURE NOW 
DELIVERY WILL BE MADE WHEN YOU WANT IT 





No. 31. Steel Desk and Chair. 


Adjustable. Tubular steel standards. 
Double Feet. Single piece, 14 gauge, 
pedestal base. Select hard maple 
woods, Cherry finish. 


No. 49. Movable Chair Desk. 

The only practical movable desk 
made. Steel frame construction. Elec- 
trically welded Three styles, each in 
three sizes, to accommodate all ages 
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range- 





n that 
rs all 
No. 31 1-2. Steel Desk and Settee. 
3 who ; ‘ J ; Adjustable. Same as No. 31 except 
i ; No. 43. St. Louis Pedestal Desk. furnish with settee seat. We furn- 
. The most sanitary desk on the 


ish non-adjustable desks of same 


mmit- market Makes easy the thorough design as No. 31 and 31 1-2. 


cleaning of the floors 

















er six 
ilitary 
t co No. 29. Non-adjustable Semi-Steel Desk. 
Or Unquestionably the best combination type desk made. Heavy, semi-steel standards. Clear 
1; 15 hard maple woods. Hygienically correct, sanitary, durable. Do not fail to get prices and full 
rou description. 
nerous 
Do not confuse our Semi-Steel school desk and opera chair standards with the 
ordinary cast iron standards offered by other manufacturers. They are radically 
Is and different; as rigid as cast iron, strong and smooth as steel, take a much better 
meet- and more durable finish than cast iron, and because of the smooth surface 
in the afford no lodging place for dust and bacteria. Since adopting Semi-Steel 
: breakage in transit has been reduced over 50%. 
Ops 10 a ie 
st has sc y % ry 7 yr ry 5 “4 
he re- FOR CATALOGS, PRICES, SAMPLES OR INFORMATION, WRITE No. 33 1-2. Stest ne rege 60 
town somj-biall iananae Che Authorized Representatives Selling Superior Line | woot, Furnished’ in two: sizes with 
towns ‘ oe mp Sane Stencerds. ae u orize ep p either chair or settee seat. Stationary 
ilitary nished hard maple woods. A goo Representatives Territory Assigned or adjustable. 
| ’ low priced desk. 
CLEVELAND SEATING CO Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, West 
‘ble to Cleveland and Chicago. Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Western 
Warehouse stock in Cleveland. New York, Southern New Jersey. 
orme ; . —_— 
, NORTH-WESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
school Minneapolis, Minnesota Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, 
nd an- Warehouse stock in Minneapolis. Northern Iowa and the U.P. of Michigan 
va or 10uS JEBRIOR SEATING CO. Southern and ‘Weatorn Illinoia, Northwestern 
> over- Cor. 19th & Campbell ote.. a ty. MO Oklahoma, Northwestern Texas, Arizona, New 
| Warehouse stock at Kansas City. Mexico, Colorado and Utah 
eS are alan alate needa 
SUPERIOR SEATING CO New England States, Eastern New York, 
1261 Broadway, New York City. Northern New Jersey. 
always C. A. BRYANT CO. 
f one Dallas, Texas. 8 
7 ; ! Woatheees seek ot Dellee aad Best Texas, Arkansas and Southeastern Oklahoma. sonia ae a 
ULI Smith, Ark. o. 37. usta Desk. 
No. 34. Adjustable Desk. ° : : 7 
oth Semi-Steel standards. Select hard SOUTHERN SEATING CO. Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, Fm ay ym i 
os well maple woods. eoreres oqetns 137 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. Georgia, and Florida. chair. Cherry finish 
oe companion desk to No. 2v. Warehouse stock in New Orleans. ; . 
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het SUPERIOR SEATING CO. muskecon, micu. 
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to facilitate executive supervision by intercommunication. 


Inter-phones require no operator other than the user, and will 
put the principal in instant communication with any one of the 
teaching staff. 


a They will save trips to and from the classrooms, take the place 
a, of messengers, and enable the principal to give directions while 
Write to Dept. 204-BA for a list 





of schools that have successful 
Inter-phone installations. 








shift system in their own buildings to the notor- 
ious lack of sanitary arrangements and the de- 
ficiencies of ventilation in church buildings and 
halls. 

From this it can be seen that the general dis- 
location of school arrangements along the east 
coasts of Scotland and England is bound to be 
great, and it is to the teacher that the public 
looks for no interference with the modified effi- 
ciency of education. 

But our embarrassments are nothing to those 
experienced in countries which are the actual 
seat of the present war. In France the Minister 
of Education has made great efforts to keep the 
schools in operation during the war. In North- 
ern France and Belgium of course the schools 
are non-existent. Thus directly does warfare in- 
terfere with the process of education. 

The burden of the English school authorities 
in most of the centers has also been increased 
by the organization of classes for the children 
of the Belgium refugees who are receiving in- 
struction in the technical secondary and ele- 
mentary schools. The education of these chil- 
dren, while in this country, must not be neg- 
lected, and in many cases it has been arranged 
to pay their railway fares to and from school. 

In military towns many committees are pro- 
viding classes for the training of recruits for 
the army. Courses of twelve lectures of about 
forty-five minutes are given twice a week. The 
subjects being simp!e 
health hints, weekly lectures on history and 
geography of the war including patriotic and 
marching songs, lessons on sewing, darning, 
drawing and sketching. 

Thus it will be seen that those left of the 
teaching profession at home are playing a noble 
part in the gigantic struggle thrust upon our 


French conversation, 





These three high schools 


and many others have installed 


Wesflern Electric 


Inter-phones 


visiting a class-room. 


Western Eleciric Company 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 
New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Milwaukee Omaha Oakland 
Indianapolis Oklahoma City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Seattle 


Buffalo Richmond 
Philadelphia Savannah 
Boston New Orleans Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Houston Cineinnan St. Paul Portland 
St. Louis Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Member Society for Flectrical Development Do « Electrically” 


Empire. And if today the young men and 
women are serving King and Country not only 
with devotion but with disciplined energy and 
intelligence, some of the credit must be assigned 
to the schools, elementary and secondary alike 
which have had them in charge. 

But the war is also interfering indirectly with 
education in even a more serious way. The un- 
settled tendencies of the times are causing the 
word to be passed round to schools that a care- 
ful scrutiny of expenditure must be made and 
reductions effected where possible. 

No schemes involving fresh expenditure must 
be made so long as they do not conflict with 





Write to Dept. 204-BA for fur- 
ther information regarding 
these efficient school helps. 





reasonable efficiency. Prize distributions and 
speech days are to be discontinued. 

It is possible, of course, that those unfavor- 
able conditions may conduce not only to econ- 
omy which would not be thought of in normal 
times. In some matters economy will be im- 
possible. Poor children in ever increasing num- 
bers must be fed, the salaries of teachers who 
have joined the colors must be paid, and those 
of their substitutes even on a diminished scale, 
must be provided. School buildings must he 
maintained altho no fresh demands other than 
those which are absolutely necessary will be 
made during the war. 


TEACHING THE JANITOR 


Jas. H. Skewes 


Educate the school janitor; make janitorship 
a vocation ! 


Not that he must know the classics, art, biol- 
ogy, mathematics, or even science—but he must 
know enough mathematics and science to heat, 
ventilate and regulate school buildings intelli- 
gently to ensure sanitation and safety to the 
hundreds of school children with whom he comes 
in contact—that is the principle. 


B. E. Nelson, superintendent of the Racine, 
Wis., city schools, is the father of the above 
school-for-janitors idea. He not only gave birth 
to the idea, but he has demonstrated its value 
successfully. Mr. Nelson felt that a scientific 
course of instruction for janitors would not only 
tend to safeguard the health of the children but 
save the city a good sum in fuel, repairs, ete. 
Experiment proved him right. The school board 
is authority for the statement that the good 
results of the course are already being felt. 

Mr. Nelson outlined a course and presented it 
to the school board. It was approved not only 
by the board, but by more than fifty school and 


other janitors of Racine who have taken the 
work. 

Here are a few of the main topics the Racine 
janitors study “at school”: 


1. Proper amount of air for good ventila- 
tion; methods of measurement of air. 

2. Moisture in air. Why necessary for suc- 
cessful ventilation. Means of measuring mois- 
ture in air. 

3. Descriptions of various systems of venti- 
lation and their use; discussion of direct and 
indirect heating, thermostats and installations, 
ete. 

4. Care of boilers—heating surface, priming, 
corrosion, boiler cleaning, amount of steam, ete. 

5. Proper combustion of coal, fue! values of 
anthracite, bituminous coal and semi-bitumi- 
nous coal, firing, dampers, drafts, etc. 

6. Sanitation, including discussion of germs, 
disinfectants, plumbing, sweeping, cleaning, ete. 

Mr. Nelson was indebted to the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin for 
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some suggestions as to the course; university 
engineers also lectured before the classes. 

When the innovation was announced and the 
local papers printed reports with headlines such 
as “Janitors Return to School,” the janitors 
were angry. The idea of returning to school 
to learn how to do things they had been doing 
for years, didn’t appeal to them. Many re- 
belled in fact, and had it not been for a reso- 
lution by the board of education hinting pos- 
sible dismissal for non-compliance, the school 
might have had no pupils. 


Using Psychrometer to Determine Moisture in Classroom Air, 





But now the janitors are enthusiastic over the 
school. They have learned much. They know 
how to measure air, how to determine the right 
moisture in air, how to keep even heat thruout 
buildings, how daily to purify rooms, how to 
use sweeping compounds, how to conserve fuel 
and escape complaints—in short they have 
learned that a janitor must be an intelligent 
man; must understand the higher problems of 
sanitation and ventilation—and moreover, they 
have become proud of their occupations. 

The janitors, fifty of them, thirty from the 
schools and a score from other buildings, proved 
attentive, studious pupils. From skeptics, they 
grew to be believers; from believers to enthu- 
siasts. They learned that a janitor’s work is 
something more than shoveling coal, dusting, 
sweeping, watching valves, removing ashes, ete. 
Their work developed a new significance; it 
became a skilled occupation. 

The school was held in the schoo] buildings, 
where practical explanation and demonstration 
were most feasible. They met once each week, 
beginning in November, 1914. The course of 
twelve lessons is completed now. It will be con- 
tinued next fall. 

The success of the venture is attested by the 
following statement of one of the Racine jani- 
tors to Superintendent Nelson: 

“When I was told I would have to attend 
these lectures, I felt like quitting my job. I 
thought it only a theoretical fad. 

“However, it did not take long for me to see 
the value of the course. I acknowledge that it 
made me more proficient in my work; | learned 
methods of reducing some of the drudgery of 
my position; I learned many things about scien- 
tific heating and ventilation. 

“Now I can tell when I receive a* complaint 
from a teacher that her room is either too hot 
or too cold, whether it is just a question of 
temperament or temper with her, or an actual 
fact. If one part of the building or room is 
more humid than others, our aerometers will 
show it. 


“The course has proven a splendid thing for 
me, and the other janitors agree with me. To 
say that we appreciate the instruction would 
be putting it mildly, indeed.” 

John Erickson, city engineer of Chicago, who 
lectured to the janitors, now publicly advocates 
schools for all janitors. He has asked the Chi- 
cago council to provide for schools for janitors 
of all municipal bui'dings. Commissioner of 
Health Young of Chicago, who made a special 
trip to Racine to observe the janitors’ school, 
said: “Efficiency on the part of our school 
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janitors will increase the health and efficiency 
of the pupils.” He also favors a municipal 
school for janitors in Chicago. 

The following exerpt from a lecture delivere | 
at the Racine janitors’ school will give a clue 
t» the practical character of the instruction: 

“The janitor must always te able to tell the 
amount of moisture in the air. Here is an 
aerometer, (exhibiting the instrument), which 
is used to measure humidity. 

“The saving of coal depends upon the draft, 
both under the grate and all thru the heating 
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apparatus, including the chimney. You must 
study your furnace system of drafts and feed 


just enough coal to maintain even heat. Don’t 


fire up early in the morning and let things die 
down later in the day—keep an even heat. 
Study your furnace; eliminate guesswork.” 

The course while practical, aimed to inspire 
ambition in the janitors. It aimed to make 
them proud of their work; it sought to elevate 
the janitor’s “job”—in short, as Mr. Nelson ex- 
claimed at the close of one of the lectures, it 
tended to “Elevate the janitorship to a profes- 
sion!” 


The Board and the Superintendent 


Thomas W. Butcher, Kansas State Normal School 


The board of education bears about the same 
relation to a system of schools that a board of 
directors sustains to a bank. The board of edu- 
eation is elected by the patrons of the school, 
the board of directors by the stockholders of the 
bank. 

The power in both cases is delegated. Insofar 
as this power is restricted by the patrons and 
stockholders the boards are not responsible for 
results, but outside of the limitations, financial 
or otherwise, placed upon them, school boards 
and boards of directors are wholly responsible 
for the management of schoo's or banks. 

The first, and probably the most important 
function that a board of directors has to per- 
form in connection with a bank is the employ- 
ment of a managing officer, who is usually the 
eashier. With his assistance the remainder of 
the office force is selected. Some years ago a 
prominent member of a board of directors of a 
bank stated to me that he had voted in the 
meeting for an assistant cashier whom he did 
not like personally, altho he respected his char- 
acter and ability. The reason for voting for 
him was that the cashier had recommended him, 
having worked with him in another bank. This 
bank director recognized that compatibility and 


Larmony in the office force has a large place in 
the suecess of a bank. 


Chief Function of the Board. 

I think I could not state more clearly what I 
regard the chief function of a board of educa- 
tion in its relation to a school system than to 
say that it is substantially the same as that of 
a board of directors of a bank. Having power 
delegated to it by the people, the board of edu- 
cation must in turn delegate this power to a 
single individual. You may eall this undemo- 
cratic or make what comment you will, the fact 
remains that successful public-school work is 
never accomplished in any other way. The pass- 
ing of the old city council, which administered 
personally the power given it by the people, and 
the inauguration of the commission plan, which 
placed that power in the hands of a smaller 
number of men, and the indication that our 
citiese are to take another step toward central- 
ization of power by employing a manager, is 
proof that boards of education have been wise 
in giving to a single man the power which they 
received from the people. 

There are men who are temperamentally dis- 
qualified to serve on a board of education, not 
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because they lack in knowledge or public spirit, 
but because they are unwilling, and honestly 
so, to let go the power which they have received 
from the people. Such men want to do a great 
many things without consulting the superin- 
tendent, and they want to follow their own judg- 
ment when it happens to conflict with the judg- 
ment of the superintendent. 

A friend of mi»ve who has for years been 
manager of one of the leading banks of Kansas 
owned some stock in a smaller bank in a town 
twenty miles away. The smaller bank was not 
successful, and the directors asked my friend 
to give one or two days each month to the bank. 
He worked on the problem for a year and gave 
it up. He told me that his reason for giving 
it up was that it was impossible to make the 
board of directors understand that a _ bank’s 
business must be done in the main by one man 
and at the bank. He said that members of the 
board of directors, who had offices in other 
places, would see farmers and other borrowers 
in their offices and make loans to them. He 
called the directors together and explained to 
them how unwise and unbusinesslike this mode 
of procedure was, but these men had been doing 
this kind of thing and were unwilling to give 
up the privilege. J have seen an approximation 
of this condition in a system of city schools. I 
suppose we never find a board composed wholly 
of men of the character just described, but occa- 
sionally a board will have one or two members 
who are honest and interested, but whose value 
to the schools of the city is greatly impaired 
because of their unwillingness to transact busi- 
ness in the board rooms or superintendent’s 
office. 

Choosing Teachers. 

Within the past year a prominent member 
of a school board asked this question: “If a 
board of education is capable of choosing a city 
superintendent, why is not that same board 
eapable of choosing subordinate teachers?’ My 
answer was this: “It is possible that the average 
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board of education could, without aid of the 
superintendent, select every teacher in the city 
and not make a single mistake, but that corps 
of teachers would lack two very important es- 
sentials. In the first place, teachers chosen in 
this manner, altho efficient, would not, as a 
whole, be of the type with which the superin- 
tendent could work to the best advantage. Com- 
patibility is an important element in a city 
school system. In the second place, it would 
be impossible to make such a corps of teachers 
respect and be loyal to the city superintendent.” 
A system of schools containing these weak- 
nesses is doomed to failure. 

At one time in my professional life I felt 
that the whole matter of employing janitors 
might be left to the board of education without 
bringing a superintendent in for consultation, 
but I have changed my mind on that point. The 
reason for consulting the superintendent about 
janitors is not that the board of education can- 
not select efficient men, but that the janitor 
needs to know that the man with whom he 
deals every day helped to put him in office and 
may, when conditions warrant it, assist in hav- 
ing him removed. No intelligent superintend- 
ent would ever remind a janitor that he helped 
to put him into his position and could have him 
removed, but the consciousness upon the part 
of the janitor that the superintendent did help 
to put him in office is worth a good deal to the 
teachers in the building in which this janitor’s 
work is done. 

Board and Superintendent. 

A fairly definite line of demarcation may be 
drawn between the purely financial and purely 
educational elements of a system of schools. 
The former belongs chiefly to the board, the 


latter chiefly to the superintendent. I have 
seen members of a purchasing committee spend 
money unnecessarily because they failed to con- 


fer with the superintendent who had informa- 
tion concerning the needs of the schools or the 
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supply of materials on hand which the board 
could have had for the asking. 

To be concrete, I once knew the chairman 
of the purchasing committee to buy an $18 stove 
to be placed in a small school building on the 
outskirts of the city when the board had two 
idle stoves, both as good as the new one. The 
man who ordered the new stove knew nothing 
of the two idle ones, but he could have known 
of them if he had consulted with the superin- 
tendent. A single item of this character is of 
little consequence, but a number of them during 
the school year may amount to the salary of a 
teacher which the school may seriously need. 

So far, I seem to have left little for the board 
of education to do in making a system of schools 
efficient other than to select the city surerin- 
tendent. If I were talking to the city suner- 
intendents of Kansas instead of to the boards 
of education of Kansas, IT would have much to 
say about the importance of having the superin- 
tendent keep the members of the board in touch 
with everything that he is doing, both because 
they are responsible to the peon'e for what he 
does and because they need to have knowledge 
of what is going on so that they may protect 
him against ignorant and unjust attacks made 
upon the schools of the city. I would remind 
these superintendents that while no teacher 
should enter the city system of schools without 
the superintendent’s consent, no wise superin- 
tendent will insist upon putting a teacher into 
the system which the board or a committee of 
the board does not see and approve. 


A Problem of Co-operation. 

The whole problem is one of co-operation. If 
the superintendent does not have more expert 
knowledge of a school system than the members 
of his board, who have expert knowledge along 
professional and business lines and who are not 
supposed to have more than a general knowledge 
of the professional side of education, then the 
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board ought to dismiss the superintendent and 
get one who has the necessary know'edge. 

When I call a physician—an expert—into my 
home, I do so because I am willing to place in 
his hands the life of one of my dear ones. There 
may come a time in the development of the case 
when I shall feel that I must call a new physi- 
cian, but, in any event, the physician in charge 
determines what shall be done for the patient, 
and I follow his instructions. When a school 
boards calls a city superintendent—an expert— 
and places in his hands the care of the city 
schools, it, too, must be willing to follow his 
leading. The time may, of course, come when 
it will feel that it cannot safely trust him to 
direct the policy of the school. When that time 
comes, there is just one thing for the board to 
do, and that is to get a new man. 


What I have said has not been for the purpose 
of giving the city superintendent any advantage 
or clothing him with any new power, neither 
am I desirous of taking from the board of edu- 
cation any of its prerogatives. In this discus- 
sion I have not had in mind the interests of 
either the board or the city superintendent. The 
interests of both are negligible in comparison 
with the hundreds or thousands of children for 
whom the schools exist. Observation and ex- 
perience have taught me that the board of edu- 
cation which secures a red-blooded, clean and 
fearless man who knows schoo! problems, and 
places in his hands the responsibility for the 
suecess of the schools, has rendered a service 
to its constituency which cannot be overrated. 
This is the first and most important service 
which it ean render in increasing the efficiency 
of the schools. After the superintendent is se- 
cured, the problem, as I have stated above, is 
one of co-operation. The superintendent who 
is not willing to listen at all times to any sug- 
gestion from the board or from any patron of 
the school, and who is unwilling or neglects to 
diseuss with the board all important matters 
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relating to the administration of the schools, is 
an undesirable superintendent. If he desires 
power for the pleasure it gives him personally 
in exercising it, he may be even a dangerous 
man. 

What I have said of the superintendent ap- 
plies to the individual member of the board. 
in either case, the schools will be made to suf- 
fer. Fortunately the criticisms that I have made 
upon members of boards of education and upon 
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superintendents apply in rare instances, only. 
My own experience in dealing with boards of 
education compels me to say that school boards 
are made up of interested and efficient men who 
give generously of their time and of their tal- 
ents, to the schools placed in their charge. 
Knowing this fact, I have set forth somewhat 
frankly the means by which the boards of edu- 
cation may best increase the efficiency of the 
schools. 


The Personality of the Teacher—II. 


C. A. Fetterly 


Before speaking of the personal relations of 
teachers with pupils, mention should be made 
of the personal relations of teachers with their 
co-workers. The right relations here are just 
as essential to success as elsewhere. Virtues 
and defects can be emphasized in this particu- 
lar also, but one virtue deserves special mention 
and that is the virtue of silence. Teachers 
should be reserved and not talkative. Much 
of the failure of teachers is due to the fact that 
they talk too much. Possibly this same charge 
can be brought against those who give their 
service in other professions and occupations, 
but there is no excuse for the existence and 
preva'ence of the fault. Gossip has ruined rep- 
utations. Unkind remarks have grown to 
rumors, and rumors in turn have been accepted 
as established facts. Discussion between super- 
visors over certain faults which a teacher pos- 
sesses is a matter of business and not gossip. 
An honest expression of opinion to one person 
about another person’s views when uttered with 
unbiased motive and without spleen is not gos- 
sip. The grave danger here is that the state- 
ment may not end the way it started. One has 
tc. be eareful whom he makes his confidant. But 
the insidious faults of innuendo and insinua- 
tion, us well as the more flagrant fault of license 
of speech, should be swept out of the schools, 
for no matter how scholarly the attainments of 


teachers, no matter how excellent their skill 
in teaching, the best results are vitiated in such 
an atmosphere. Those who talk free'y about 
the faults and peculiarities of others seem 
serenely oblivious that they have any faults 
worthy of serious mention. If good cannot be 
said of one, it is better to keep still. Talka- 
tiveness of the nature referred to is a grievous 
fault for it may do positive injury. An unkind 
word about another even tho it be said unthink- 
ingly and without malice aforethought may do 
serious harm. If remarks of this nature reach 
the pupils, it makes matters worse. They are 
careless enough in speech as it is. Adults are 
supposed to possess more wisdom and show more 
discretion. On the other hand, motives of sub- 
ordinates and supervisors are often misjudged 
and their acts misinterpreted. If a subordi- 
nate has a grievance against a supervisor, it is 
wiser to discuss it in a frank and friendly 
manner with the latter, than to share his dis- 
pleasure with others. If it can be settled with- 
out show of temper on either side, so much the 
better. It does not always take a thunder- 
shower to clear the atmosphere. After some 
storms it is hotter than before. The conversa- 
tion may disclose something of benefit to both 
sides. Much of the trouble in the world is 
caused by mistakes and misunderstandings. 
Freedom of speech is vouchsafed to all, but 
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care should be taken that this freedom is not 
abused. 

There is room for improvement in every sys- 
tem, but it occasionally happens that matters 
which are already receiving attention with a 
view to their improvement are purposely or 
thoughtlessly taken over someone’s head to a 
higher official of the schools or brought by out- 
siders to the attention of the school authorities. 
There are many matters that need attention in 
the administration of a school system, and occa- 
sionally matters, possibly less important, by 
some chance take precedence over those of great- 
er weight. Suggestions or requests from within 
the schools for favors, for improvement, for 
change or for relief should come thru the proper 
channels. Suggestions or requests from with- 
out the schools should come from those inter- 
ested, directly to the school authorities, or in- 
directly thru the schools to them, and not from 
teachers to patrons and then to the 


school 
authorities. 


If a thing is worth while, it is 
worth a reasonable and sensible persistence, but 
that persistence should be manifested in the 
proper direction and thru the proper medium. 
The seeds will thus have been proper!y sown, 
and unless all agencies concerned conspire to 
stifle their growth, they will yield at least a fair 
return for the efforts made. “Do as you would 
be done by” is the rule by which we should live, 
and wherever carelessness of speech exists, 
whether remarks are made about persons or 
policies by subordinates about superiors or by 
superiors about subordinates, it is a form of dis- 
loyalty and consequently exceedingly reprehen- 
sible. 

Teachers may stimulate pupils to activity and 
initiative or they may suppress efforts in this 
direction. The latter may be done uncon- 
sciously. Pupils volunteer information that 18 
either relevant or irrelevant to the matter in 
hand. Teachers often accept statements of the 
first kind with a quiet tolerance and with very 
little show of interest. Such an unfavorable 
and uncomplimentary attitude conveys to the 
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pupil a very definite idea of his own insignifi- 
cance as contrasted with the importance of the 
teacher. It is better for the teacher to feign 
interest and pretend enthusiasm than to assume 
this attitude of forbearance. If this tendency 
in a pupil becomes annoying, some pleasanter 
method of correcting it can be found. As to 
irrelevant statements, teachers often dismiss 
these with a dash of cold water, figuratively 
speaking. Not much chance for initiative here, 
unless it be a show of resentment on the part 
of the pupil. It would be better for the teacher 
to challenge the pupil’s statement and by per- 
tinent questions make him prove that his in- 
formation has some bearing on the matter in 
hand, or show him tactfully the contrary, at the 
same time encouraging him to confine himself 
to such information as would be to the point. 
Such a method would develop in him and in the 
other pupils clear and ready thinking. 

Teachers should be sympathetic, and not 
harsh. One of the most difficult things to do 
anywhere is to put ourselves in others’ places 
and to realize how we should act in similar 
circumstances. If we could do this we should 
show more sympathy. Pupils must always be 
made to do the right thing. We must be firm 
with them, but firmness is not harshness. It is 
possible to rebuke a pupil forcefully and vigor- 
ously and in no uncertain terms without utter- 
ing a word that is mean, or harsh, or unkind. 
There are some pupils who even at their best 
manifest a disposition and a behavior that are 
none too good, but even then there are many 
pupils who could be better managed if more 
sympathy were shown them. Tact is necessary 
in handling girls and boys, and sympathy begets 
it. We who are older, and who have had greater 
experience fail in many respects to give our 
best service to those who expect it, and yet 
they are often more charitable with us than we 
are with puni's. The difficulties of tempera- 
ment and disposition in them, the temptations 
that beset them, the tasks that confront them, 
the pleasures that call them, all these we are 
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likely to forget, and we resort to harshness and 
crossness and scolding. Notice what is said 
elsewhere of this fault. “Scolding is saying 
what ought to be said in a way that ought not 
to be used. It is the angry setting forth of 
truth. It is egotistical. The scolder is think- 
ing of himself, his wasted time and pains, his 
offended dignity, his wounded vanity. The lis- 
tener ignores the what and resents the how. 
Nothing ages one sooner than scolding. The 
cure is simple. Count ten before scolding, then 
make two pleasant noises with the voice.”— 
F. M. Braselman. 

Irritableness, unreasonableness and intoler- 
ance are kindred faults to harshness. In pro- 
portion as sympathy is lacking in a teacher in 
this proportion these faults manifest themselves. 
If there is any person who needs to cultivate 
the virtue of eventemperedness, it is the teacher. 
The frequent and repeated annoyances from 
some pupils whether with a conscious attempt 
to provoke the teacher or not are a challenge 
te battle, and every instance of the practice of 
self-control on the teacher’s part is a victory. 
In the calmer moments that follow a display of 
irritability we have to confess that it was a 
very little thing that annoyed us, and we are 
forced to admit that a little thought would have 
avoided the trouble. How much unpleasant- 
ness, ill-feeling, and even injustice are caused 
by thinking persons not thinking. Thinking 
twice before acting or speaking once saves, ac- 
cording to circumstances, time, money, and vain 
regrets. 

Unreasonableness sometimes manifests itself 
in a willingness to jump at conclusions and to 
form snap judgments as to the reasons for 
pupils failing to accomplish certain tasks or to 
meet certain obligations. Has any teacher ever 
berated a pupil or inflicted a penalty upon him 
for apparent remissness or care’essness only to 
discover later that there were extenuating cir- 
cumstances in the pupil’s favor, and that the 
use of a little time and a little thought would 
have saved more time and wasted fewer words? 
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Are we ever so unreasonable as to expect pupils 
to know readily what we ourselves never knew 
any too well even when we thought we did and 
what has taken us years of experience and study 
to even begin to acquire? These are only a 
few instances of many kinds of unreasonable- 
ness. 

Teachers need to cultivate tolerance or 
patience, not the patience to endure insult, im- 
pudence and disobedience, but the patience to 
correct it, the patience of a skilful general 
who when the occasion requires does not win the 
battle by a sudden attack, but patiently bides 
his time, surveys the situation on all sides, tries 
every avenue of approach and finally gains a 
victory over his opponent almost without the 
latter realizing his defeat. Not all victories are 
won this way, to be sure. Some are gained 
by a sharp and sudden attack, but patience has 
everted many disasters. Truly if patience is a 
virtue, the lack of it is a misfortune. Do we 
realize that altho harshness, irritability, unrea- 
sonableness, and intolerance are inexcusable 
everywhere, a parent may resort to them without 
having to answer for them anywhere immedi- 
ately except to his own conscience, but that a 
teacher runs a risk in resorting to them? One 
thoughtless, careless speech on the part of a 
teacher puts a quick tempered pupil on edge, 
draws tears to the eyes of a sensitive one, brings 
an irate parent hot-headed and hot-footed to 
school, places the principal in an embarrassing 
position with both teacher and parent, gives 4 
teacher the blues if she feels she is wrong, and 
fills her with resentment if she mistakenly 
thinks she is right. Self-control is the secret 
for correcting these faults; self-control in the 
schoolroom when things go wrong there, self- 
control in the schoolroom when things go wrong 
outside; self-control when we have been up late, 
when we are suffering from indigestion, when 
we have experienced disappointments, and when 
our plans have miscarried; self-control always 
and then some. In time the practice of this 
virtue will not be an effort, but a habit. 
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The most modest village school just as well as the largest city 
school can be equipped successfully with slate blackboards. 


The new school at Woodbine, New Jersey, is an illustration of the 
truth of this assertion. 


The slate blackboard is. within the reach of every village school 
board. It is more economical than any other form of blackboard and is, 
for that reason alone, the most desirable for the school board which has 
limited funds. 


Slate blackboard can be shipped in small as well as large quantities. 
The quarriers listed on the page opposite are prepared to ship any quan- 
tity from a single piece to a carload. 


Orders from villages and small cities are given especial attention. 


Write any of the quarriers listed on the opposite page today. 
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1 Simple to install. 
2 Cheap in price. 
3 No repair bills. 
4 Absolutely non-absorbent. 
5 Do not warp. 
6 Do not discolor. 
7 Most hygienic. 
8 Easily washed. 
9 Wear for years. 
11 No uneven surfaces. 10 No scaling or peeling. 
12 Easy on teacher. 
13 No resurfacing. 
14 No janitor complaints. 
15 No glossy surfaces. 
16 No dust pockets. 
17 Eye strain eliminated. 
18 Best chalk marking surface. 


WRITE ALL OF THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES TODAY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, PenArgyl, Pa. Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
E. J. Johnson,38 Park Row, New York City M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 











THE MODERN SCHOOL ROOM | 


should have window shades that are in keeping with 
modern progress in hygiene and ‘sanitation — that 
can be adjusted to provide abundant ventilation while 
softening the light and that do not catch and hold dust. 
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WINDOW SHADES 


are used in many up-to-date schools because they fulfill all these 
They are absolutely sanitary—can be washed 
easily. They can be lowered from the top or raised from the 
bottom and are so easy to operate that any child can instantly 
adjust them as desired. They always hang straight and do not 
crack or fray on the edges. They are durable, artistic, economical. 


requirements. 


Write for full information. 
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A STUDY OF READING APPRECIATION 


H. J. Wightman, Superintendent Public Schools, Nyack, N. Y. 


I started out to ascertain the reading books 
that made the strongest appeal to the interest 
ef children in some 73 classes from 3rd Grade 
to 8th Grade each inclusive. I wanted to avoid 
any mere passing expression of interest that 
might come from a direct question to the chil- 
dren. I wanted to avoid any influence of the 
teacher in shaping the pupils’ answers. I wanted 
also to determine the primal causes for the chil- 
dren’s preference for one book to a dozen others. 
My hope was to acquire some objective data 
that would aid in the choice of the best reading 
material to make children really enjoy reading. 

In September I held a conference with the 
teachers in which we discussed the different 
books, (some fifteen) in each grade, from the 
point of view of making a revision of the 
Course in Reading. Each teacher after the con- 
ference handed in the five books in her list 
arranged in order of merit that from her ex- 
perience of several years were best adapted to 
cause pupils to enjoy Reading in her particular 
grade. 

One hundred and fifty days later 1 added to a 
general promotional test in English the follow- 
ing question: “Think carefully over the differ- 
ent readers you have used this year and write 
the name of the one you like best and tell why 
you like this better than any of the others. 
Then write the name of the book that is your 
second choice and tell why you choose it. Also 
write the name of your third choice.” All the 
readers were placed where the children could get 
the names if they did not remember them and 
glance thru the books again before answering. 
The teachers were directed to read all the ques- 
tions without comment so as to make sure the 
questions were understood. Each pupil had the 


rrinted question sheet before him and was not 
placed under any time limit in answering. 

Thirty days later when I was sure the pupils 
would not recall their former answers all the 
pupils were asked, one reading period, to list the 
five readers they like best out of the fifteen or 
sixteen they had used in the grade, arranging 
them in order of their preference. 

The first papers were tabulated by grades, nine 
classes were found in which the pupils seattered 
over some eight or ten different readers with no 
marked preference for any. Five of the teachers 
of these classes in September had said they had 
no particular preference for any of the books on 
the list, all were good. The other four teachers 
from close supervision were known to be rather 
indifferent teachers of Reading or teachers with 
little personal enthusiasm for the subject. These 
nine sets of papers were rejected in the tabula- 
tion. 

The other 64 classes (as individual classes) 
centered pretty generally on two or three books 
in their first and second choices. For examnle, 
83.4 per cent of one Eighth Grade listed the 
same book as first choice, and 65.1 per cent of 
the same class listed one other book as their 
second choice. This was quite typical and 70.6 
per cent of all the 1,864 pupils preferred the 
same two books as first and second choice. 

However, the books scoring as first and second 
choice in one class were frequently not chosen by 
another class of the same grade. For example, 
an Eighth Grade in a different school from the 
ene referred to above had 90.3 per cent favor- 
ing as first choice a book mentioned by only 6.2 
ner cent of the above mentioned class on either 
of their three choices. 

The second check-test at the end of one hun- 
dred and eighty days corresponded so nearly to 





Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost — 
Maximum Results 
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“The Spirit of Progress” 
is exemplified in the Na- 
tion Wide Movement for 
better and more sanitary 
heating and ventilating of 
our schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The OLD 
DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING SYSTEM IS 
DAILY GROWING IN 
DEMAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and 
circulate the foul air in the 
room. 

It warms the room with 
pure fresh air and combines 
a duct or pipe to exhaust 
the vitiated or foul air. No 
other system does this. 

It does not require a sep- 
arate independent foul air 
flue of brick or metal as all 
other systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set 
up, and easy to regulate. 
All other systems are com- 
plicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and Tot out, requiring ex- 
pensive experts to repair; 
other systems do. 


| It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by a syphon suction combined 
with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 


It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it combines heater, 
ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air pipe or duct. Pipe furnished 
free five feet from center of heater. All other systems require expensive independent foul 
air flues or ducts, either metal, brick or stone. 
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the first test that the conclusion was formed 
that the pupils had a real abiding preference and 
that their data was worth considering seriously. 

Next the teachers’ September lists were com- 
pared with the pupils’ April lists and here was 
noted in nearly every class preference the appar- 
ent cause for that preference, and the reason 
why one grade in one school preferred one book 
while the same grade in another school preferred 
another book. The book the teacher most pre- 
ferred and was enthusiastic over was _ pretty 
generally the one the class preferred. It is safe 
to conclude that the teacher’s enthusiasm is 
vital. 

We were also able to eliminate about one-third 
of the reading books from the Course as having 
relatively little or no power to interest either 
children or teachers. 

Some twenty individual cases whose interests 
were at variance with the majority were in- 
vestigated and in every case the parents’ or some 
friend’s interest and home attention, with the 
books of the home, had made a stamp on or im- 
parted a bias to the child’s interest that the 
teacher had not visibly influenced. 

There are many valuable conclusions that may 
be drawn from this study, some of which may be 
strengthened by further enquiry by other Super- 
intendents. 

One conclusion of value to teachers, and to 
the employers of teachers is that interest and in- 
spiration are contagious, and are essential if 
the great majority of the public school children 
ever form a love for reading. 

T have had my previous theory, that there are 
certain types of books which pupils will not like. 
somewhat shattered by this tentative study. Tf 
the teacher can turn the spot light on and has 
sufficient electro-motive force the children are 
bound to feel the current of inspiration. 


Leominster, Mass. The school board has ruled 
that high school students must have 72 points 
as a scholarship standard before they can grad- 
uate. The former standard was 64. 
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A SIDELIGHT ON EARLY SCHOOL 
CONDITIONS. 


An interesting sidelight on school conditions as 
they existed in a city of the Middle West in the 
fifties of the last century, has been unearthed 
by Mr. Anthony Yoerg of St. Paul, Minn., in the 
form of a personal journal. This journal was 
kept by Benjamin Drew, Superintendent of the 
St. Paul schools in 1858-59. 

As a preface to the entries in the journal, Supt 
Drew wrote: 

“To record the conduct of the teachers is espe- 
cially a duty of much delicacy. Litera scripta 
manent. To record and report their conduct. 
Is there not danger of my being considered by 
them and others whose good opinion I value, a 
spy? Is there not danger that I may forfeit my 
proper self-love and sink in my own estimation? 

“Yes, there are dangers incident to the posi- 
tion I have assumed, and to avoid them as far as 
possible I have laid down certain canons for my 
guidance and by them will be strictly governed 
I must bear neither malice nor ill will to any 
one. I must be conscious that what I record is 
for the public service and the best good of the 
schools.” 

The first entry, October 14, 1858, says he vis 
ited the schools twice that day. On October 15 
he writes: “First complaint was made to me by 
12 (cipher for one of the teachers). These boys 
are bad. They are very bad. some of them 
Told 13 not to keep his children too long in one 
position. Then taught him methods of giving 
respite by physical exercise and drill marching.” 

October 21—“Visited 15 this morning to induce 
correct spelling. A little before this called on 
7. Some boys passing the door shouted. Ten 
ran downstairs. Caught one of them and brought 
him into the schoolroom, the boy yelling all the 


way. Ten said, ‘I think there will be a funeral 
soon. Some large boys come dirty and carry 
away the boys’ caps. I shall have to shoot 
them.’ Ten punishes his boys occasionally by 
placing them in a stooping posture supported by 
the forefinger on the floor.” 


On November 5, 1858, music was first intro- 
duced in the schools. On November 15 the 
Adams school was opened with 121 pupils. On 
November 30 the following entry appeared, fol- 
lowing attempts of the superintendent to trans- 
fer seventeen pupils from one of the schools to 
the Adams school, when only seven of the pupils 
appeared at the new school: “Transfer is re- 
ceived with disapproval in all quarters.” Decem- 
ber 1: “Found Mr. G. locking his doors to keep 
out a threatened invasion of the voters.” 


February 23 this entry appeared: “Visited 14’s 
class. at which dispute between two large boys 
was referred to me for adjudication. The quar- 
rel had begun with marbles and was continuing 
with brickbats Succeeded in reconciling the 
varties. who of their own motion shook hands 
before the school, soliciting forgiveness for their 
misconduct.” 

February 24—“24’s first class comprises four- 
teen bovs. Of this number four recited to me the 
multiplication table correctlv. All others failed. 
The account stands thus: In 24’s room, 4; in 
20’s room. 1: in 12’s room, none.” 

April 20—“Bight or ten boys tardy at 7. the 
arrival of the first boat thru the lake having 
tempted them to the levee.” 

April 26—“At &. complaint of gardener of in- 


trusion of boys among his cabbages. Promised 
f set the matter right.” 
May 26—“Cold and rainy morning. Went to 


7 at 8% o’clock. No teacher present. Thirteen 
came presently. At 9% o’clock 11 arrived. 
Twelve did not come at all. This tardiness of 
teachers at 7 is a serious evil, and a remedy 
effectual in its nature should be applied.” 

May 27—‘12 gave as her excuse for absence 
vesterday that ‘it rained very hard and she 
thought I wouldn’t mind having my work made 
a little harder for the benefit of an unprotected 
female’.” 

May 30—“Pane of glass broken in 13’s room.” 
At that time Memorial day had not been desig- 


For Schools, Churches, Stores 
and Auditoriums 
THOUSANDS IN USE 
Made in 3 Sizes 


Meets the requirements of all State Laws. 


Most economical heater, because the Hot 
Blast draft burns the smoke. 


Simple, Safe, Sanitary, Strong and Satisfactory. 


The National Air Heater sells for less, because it does 


not require an expert to set it up, or operate. 
installed as an ordinary stove. 


As easily 


We issue a special 16 page catalog describing our line 
of heaters, and four approved Ventilating Systems which 
cover any condition of old or new buildings. 


WRITE US FOR AIR HEATER CATALOG 
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nated as a holiday. May 31—‘Heard 11’s second 
class spell. Noticed that 11’s room was per- 
fectly noiseless. The scholars wear no look of 
joyousness. The school is not a happy one.” 


June 16—‘In 11’s room a large girl had just 
missed a word in spelling and burst into tears 
just as I entered the door. The teacher re- 
marked that she was ‘tired of tears, tears. If 
they fail they have to get their lessons over 
again, and so they go to crying.” She ordered 
the young lady to repress her tears and gave her 
permission to leave the room. I told the teacher 
to let the pupils understand that what she says 
and does is dictated by kindness and love, and 
te act toward them in a kind. affectionate man- 
ner. Her reply indicated that she believes she 
does so act towards them. and yet her scholars 
always seem to be at the dew point.” 


A Go- -to-Schog} Week. 


A “Go-to-School Week” was recently held in 
Rock Tsland. Ill.. to create a better understand- 
ing of school and community needs, to organize 
a parent-teachers’ association and to secure a 
more efficient oneration of the school system. 

Tn preparing for the event. the school author- 
ities sent letters to the natrons. calline their 
attention to the vrovosed vlan. The newspapers 
vrinted items about the matter and kent up a 
lively advertising camnaign. Later the date was 
announced and invitations extended to patrons 
and friends. The schools also had a publicity 
campaign. sending uniave and interesting in- 
vitations into the homes and running special 
slides in all the theaters. A number of cartoons 
were made and exhibited, creating a great deal 
of interest. 

The exhibitions of work done by the children 
included written and hand work for the year. 
special programs of music. dramatization. folk 
dancing. games and victrola concerts. The reg- 
ular daily classes were conducted thruout the 
week. 

To create enthusiasm and to keep alive the 
aim of the go-to-school week. tags of different 
colors were prepared and distributed. AT! the 
students received blue tags which read, “This 
is Go-to-School Week. My folks are going. Are 
yours?” After parents had visited the schools, 
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Microscopes for 


School Use 


Reliable in performance, simple in operation, 
reasonable in price —those are the requirements 
of microscopes for school equipment. 


fullest extent they are represented in the wide 
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their children were given a yellow tag which 
read, “My folks have visited school. Have 
yours?” Visitors were given red tags which 
read, “I have been to school. Have you?” 

A careful count of the visiting parents and 
friends showed that the number by buildings, 
was 3,634 and the number by rooms (parents 
having children in different rooms) was 7,618. 
The activities of the week culminated in the 
formation of three parent-teachers’ associations 
in as many buildings and the prospective organ- 
ization of similar associations in other buildings. 
The activities of the schools were a revelation 
to many and served to create a better understand- 
ing and a deeper appreciation of the work. 


The Schoolmen’s Week at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The second annual Schoolmen’s Week was 
held at the University of Pennsylvania from 
April 13th to 17th, with an attendance of 1,200 
superintendents and principals of schools, repre- 
sentatives of boards of education, normal school 
principals, and teachers in normal schools, col- 
leges and secondary schools. The attendance 
was not limited to Pennsylvania, but delegates 
were present from New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and even New York. The state education 
departments of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware were rerresented, and the three schoo) 
commissioners took part in the meetings. 

The chairman of the sessions was Dr. Harlan 
Updegraf of the School of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania. Those from outside the state 
who took part in the program were Dr. Nicholas 
M. Butler, Dr. Charles A. Wagner, Dr. Thomas 
H. Briggs, James M. Green, Harold W. Foght, 
A. C. Monahan, Dr. C. N. Kendall and Dr. James 
H. Van Sickle. 

Tuesday, April 13th, was given to discussions 
on standards in teacher-training, in which the 
teachers in the normal schools, the faculty of 
the University School and the Vice Provost of 
the University took part State Supt. N. C. 
Schaeffer was the presiding officer. 

Conferences on problems in Rural School Ad- 
ministration were held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, April 14th and 15th. Standards for Rural 
Teachers, and The Normal School as an Agency 
in Furnishing Preparation for Rural Teaching 


To their 
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were ably handled in a half dozen papers by 
principals of various schools. Dr. Foght spoke 
on “The Secondary School as an Agency for 
Furnishing Preparation for Rural Teachers” and 
upon “The Course of Study for Rural Schools.” 
On Thursday afternoon the session was devoted 
to a consideration of ‘““The County and Township 
as a Unit in Rural Administration.” 

Thursday and Friday, April 15th and 16th were 
devoted to Problems in City School Administra- 
tion, in which the professors of education in the 
University took part. Dr. C. N. Kendall spoke on 
“What Should Go into a City Superintendent’s 
Report”; Dr. O. P. Cornman on “Standardization 
of School Records and Reports”; Dr. J. H. Van 
Sickle on “Individual versus Mass Teaching in 
Elementary Schools’; Dr. Harlan Updegraff on 
“Methods of Measuring Pupils’ Progress”. On 
Friday afternoon there was a demonstration of 
types of children, illustrating the classification 
and treatment of defectives. Conferences of 
University and secondary teachers on studies in 
high schools occupied Thursday and Friday in 
the various University buildings. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Washington State Board of Education, at 
its recent meeting in Spokane, approved a recom- 
mendation to allow credits toward graduation 
for agricultural and home economics work done 
outside of school. Credit for agricultural work 
will be granted only to pupils regularly enrolled 
in school and doing work under the supervision 
of a teacher of agriculture. Each pupil will be 
required to make written application for credit, 
to submit a report of work for approval and to 
keep a strict account of expenses and labor. Two 
hours of farm work will equal one hour of reci- 
tation. The list of subjects includes livestock 
feeding, dairying, poultry husbandry and similar 
activities. Credit for home economics work will 
be given on the same basis. 

A careful study of music under private instruc- 
tion has been made and the board will name 
teachers whose work will be approved. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to make a more de- 
tailed study of the plan and to submit a report. 

A survey of the public schools of Cleveland, O., 
was begun on April 15th by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres 
and Mr. R. R. Lutz. The survey will cover a 
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period of eight months and will cost $30,000. 
The work was put into operation by the Cleve- 
land Foundation. 

The College of Education, of the University of 
Minnesota, and the public schools of Minneap- 
clis, have co-operated in putting into operation 
two important plans for the benefit of teachers 
and the teaching profession. The first is the 
establishment of practice teaching for under- 
graduates which was begun successfully during 
the present year. 

The second innovation will be in effect next 
vear and will consist of the training of Univer- 
sity graduates in the city high schools. Young 
men and women who have completed the regular 
University course, and also an additional one, 
will be appointed as teaching assistants. They 
will be paid $300 for the first year and $400 for 
the second year. Certificates will be issued by 
the high school principals after the students have 
shown their fitness for such teaching. 

The details of the plan are as follows: 

Graduates of the university to be eligible must 
have fulfilled the requirements for the university 
state teachers’ certificate. 

The period of professional study and training 
for such teaching assistants may extend over one 
year and one summer school session or over two 
vears, omitting attendance upon a summer sés- 
sion as follows: 

One year of advanced professional graduate 
study at the university combined with teaching 
in the Minneapolis high schools, followed by 
attendance upon one summer school session at 
the University of Minnesota or elsewhere, shall 
entitle one to at least six professional credits. 

Two years of graduate professional study at 
the university combined with teaching in the 
Minneapolis high schools without attendance up- 
on summer school, shall constitute the two years’ 
course. 

Certificates or diplomas shall be granted by 
the Minneapolis school authorities, and indorsed 
by some university authority. 

Certificate shall contain a statement of the 
amount and quality of the recipient’s teaching 
and of the professional course pursued. 

Graduates of the university will be selected for 
these positions by the school authorities upon the 
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same general basis as other teachers are selected. 

“They will not be permitted to do more than 
two hours of actual teaching per day during 
their first year, nor more than three hours per 
day the second year. They will devote no time 
outside school hours to school work other than 
preparation for the classes they teach. Regular 
teachers, on the other hand, spend a large amount 
of time daily after school hours, recording marks, 
correcting papers, and doing various other things. 

From the standpoint of the university this plan 
will establish a number of teaching fellowships 
for advanced professional study. It has been 
agreed that the emphasis shall be thrown upon 
the side of professional preparation rather than 
upon the teaching side. 

It is hoped that the experiment will prove so 
advantageous to the students themselves that 
there will be an increased number of students 
desiring to pursue a fifth professional year at the 
university. 

Des Moines, Ia. Supt. Z. C. Thornburg has 
established a continuous high school course at 
the summer school. The success of the experi- 
ment last year has led Mr. Thornburg to con- 
sider the extension of the high school year to 
four terms a year; one term to be in the summer 
school and optional with the students. Students 
who pursue both the regular and summer school 
courses will be enabled to complete the high 
school in three years. 

Dallas, Tex. A survey of the public school 
System was recently begun by Prof. E. D. Jenn- 
ings of the University of Texas. A report is to 
be submitted to the board during the month of 
June. 

Rochester, N. Y. A Junior High School will be 
Put into operation in September. A training 
school for prospective teachers has been con- 
ducted preparatory to the opening of the school. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Boston, Mass., in 
Co-operation with the Women’s Industrial and 
Educational Union and the vocational experts of 
the public schools, has completed a study of the 
trades and professions in the city and state, 
showing percentages and total numbers of people 
engaged in the leading forms of occupation. The 
Sccupations which are to make up the prosperity 
of the community have been discovered; trades, 
Professions and callings have been analyzed and 
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tabulated; the average wage and salary have 
been computed, and a study has been made of 
the healthfulness of the special occupations in 
which workmen are engaged. 

Figures compiled from the statistics of the 
schools and the occupations, show that the high 
school graduate, as a rule, is farther advanced 
and receives more salary at the age of 40 years 
than the graduate of the grammar school. 

It has been found that 34 per cent of the boys 
in the high schools are taking courses leading 
to professional occupations, while only five per 
cent of the male population is found in such 
occupations; 47 per cent are taking commer- 
cial courses, while only 29 per cent of the popu- 
lation is engaged in such occupations; nineteen 
per cent of the boys are taking industrial sub- 
jects, while 34 per cent of the population makes 
its living thru such occupations. 

It is expected that as a result of this com- 
plete study, the boys and girls who are preparing 
for industrial pursuits, will be given special op- 
portunities. The Mechanic Arts High School, 
the part-time schools, the prevocational classes, 
continuation schools, and the co-operation of the 
businessmen and the women’s clubs will make 
possible a direct connection with the life work 
of the community. 

May 7th was observed in Lexington as Patrons’ 
Day and all of the schools of the city were open 
for inspection. The schools were in session dur- 
ing the forenoon so that the parents might see 
their children at work. The afternoon was de- 
voted to programs of reading, plays, drills and 
music. Displays of written work, drawing and 
manual training were made. The members of the 
board of education spent the entire day in the 
schools mingling freely with teachers and par- 
ents. The “get together” spirit was dominant 
and much interest for better co-operation was 
aroused. 

The schools of Lexington have been in charge 
of Mr. M. A. Cassidy since 1903. Mr. Cassidy has 
spent his entire professional life in Lexington, 
serving twenty years as county superintendent 
previous to his election as city superintendent. 

A “Patron’s Week” was recently held in the 
schools of Hillsboro, N. D., thru the co-operation 
of Supt. A. L. Almen and the teaching corps. 
Personal letters were distributed among the par- 


ents and friends of the schools, urging them to 
visit the classrooms during some day of the week. 
The results were gratifying to the teaching corps 
in that a large attendance was maintained during 
the entire week and favorable sentiment was cre- 
ated toward the erection of a new school. 

North Yakima, Wash. The school board has 
ordered that beginning September ist, the prin- 
cipal of the high school shall devote himself 
wholly to the supervisory work, assuming as far 
as possible, the duties of the heads of high school 
departments. The clerical work will be under- 
taken by picked students of the high school who 
will receive class credit for what services they 
render. 


Beginning September, 1915, an experimental 
high school offering five-year courses will be put 
into operation in New York City. It is the in- 
tention of the school authorities to eliminate one 
year from the four years of high school and the 
two years of grammar school, and to make it 
possible for the students to finish the entire 
course in five years. The classes will be open 
to beys and girls alike. 


The senate of the California legislature has 
adopted the Harris resolution calling for a legis- 
lative investigation on the advisability of having 
school books printed in the state. Arguments 
were presented favoring uniform textbooks for 
high schools as a step toward the standardiza- 
tion of courses in the schools of the state. 


Supt. M. G. Clark, of Sioux City, Ia., has given 
his approval to the plan of exchanging teachers 
with cities in other parts of the country. A 
number of the local teachers have signified their 
desire to visit some other city and then return 
to their former positions. The exchange plan 
has been tried out in a number of cities and has 
been found to benefit the school systems as well 
as the instructors. 


East St. Louis, Ill. The school board has 
limited the cost of graduation gowns to $7. 


Elgin, tll. The principal of the high school 
has undertaken the placing of students in offices 
and manufacturing plants during the summer. 
Letters were addressed to the businessmen call- 
ing attention to the training offered in the com- 
mercial and manual training departments and 
the ability of the school for supplying help. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION IN 
MICHIGAN. 

The state legislature of Michigan, at its session 
for 1915, passed a law requiring that the state 
superintendent of public instruction approve all 
plans of schoolhouses and that he inspect and 
condemn all school buildings which are not in 


a safe and sanitary condition. The law which 
was passed as Senate Act No. 9, 1915, reads as 
follows: 

AN ACT to require plans for all school build- 
ings and for additions to school buildings, the 
cost of which shall exceed three hundred dollars, 
to be approved by the superintendent of public 
instruction, and to authorize the condemnation of 
schoolhouses under certain conditions. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 
Section 1. No schoolhouse shall hereafter be 
erected in any school district in this state, and 
no addition to a school building in any such dis- 
trict shall hereafter be erected, the cost of either 
of which shall exceed three hundred dollars, until 
the plans and specifications for the same shall 
have been submitted to the superintendent of 
public instruction and his approval indorsed 
thereon. Such plans and specifications shall be 
submitted in duplicate and shall show in detail 
the ventilation, heating and lighting: Provided, 
that the said superintendent of public instruction 
shall have authority to inspect such building or 
buildings during the process of construction in 
order to determine that the provisions of this 
act are being complied with. 

Section 2. The superintendent of public in- 
struction shall have authority to inspect and 
condemn schoolhouses. After an inspection of a 
schoolhouse, if in the judgment of the said 
superintendent of public instruction such build- 


ing, or any part thereof, is not in a safe and san- 
itary condition, notice thereof shall be given to 
the district board or board of education of the 
district in which such building is located, said 
notice to be given at least six months preceding 
the first day of August. On the first day of 
August following such notice given, if said build- 
ing has not been placed in a safe and sanitary 
condition by the district board or board of edu- 
cation, said superintendent of public instruction 
shall have authority to close such building, or 
part thereof, and such building, or part thereof, 
shall not again be opened for public use until 
such building, or part thereof, shall have been 
placed in a safe and sanitary condition to the 
satisfaction of the said superintendent of public 
instruction: Provided, that after such building, 
or part thereof, has been closed for public use 
said superintendent of public instruction shall 
be authorized and he is hereby required to have 
such building, or part thereof, placed in a safe 
and sanitary condition at the expense of the dis- 
trict: Provided, that any district board or board 
of education, being dissatisfied with the order of 
the superintendent of public instruction deter- 
mining such schoolhouse to be in an unsafe or 
insanitary condition, may within thirty days of 
the issuance of such order and notice thereof, 
commence an action in the circuit court in chan- 
cery for the county in which such schoolhouse 
is located, against the superintendent of public 
instruction as defendant, to vacate and set aside 
such order on the ground that said order is un- 
lawful or unreasonable; in which suit the super- 
intendent of public instruction shall be served 
with subpoena and a copy of the complaint. 


Section 3. No tax voted by a district meeting, 


or other competent authority in any such school 
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district, exceeding the sum of three hundred 
dollars for building purposes, shall be extended 
by the district board or board of education of 
such district until the superintendent of public 
instruction shall certify that the plans and speci- 
fications for the same comply with the provisions 
of this act. 
The law takes immediate effect. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Chicago, Ill. The engineers’ organization has 
presented to the school board for adoption, a 
system of grouping school buildings by which 
the area and not the salary of the engineer, is 
made the basis of classification. Four groups 
are provided, as follows: 

Group A.—All buildings whose square foot 
measurement is 60,000 square feet or over. 

Group B.—All buildings whose square foot 
measurement is 45,000 square feet and over, up 
to and including 59,000 square feet. 

Group C.—All buildings whose square foot 
measurement is 35,000 square feet and over, up 
to and including 44,000 square feet. 

Group D.—All buildings whose square foot 
measurement is 34,000 square feet and under. 

All assistant engineers-custodian employed by 
the board to be classified in Group D. 

The new classification will in no way affect the 
cost of the service to the board nor the rights 
that the engineer-custodian enjoys under the Civil 
Service Commission. In operation, approximate 
ly the same number of buildings will remain in 
the groups in which they have previously been 
classed. The present plan will obviate the dif- 
ficulty previously encountered, namely, that many 
engineer-custodians were classified above the 
group to which their civil service rating entitled 
them, due to increases in salary for various small 
activities of a non-permanent nature. This re 
sulted in continual changing of building classifi- 
cations and the retention of men classified above 
the civil service rating. 

Los Angeles, Cal. A report on the insurance 
survey of elementary and high school buildings 
has been submitted to the board of education by 
the supervisor of buildings. 

The report shows that the value of elementary 
buildings is $3,419,265 and the value of the con 
(Concluded on Page 48) 
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tents is $683,487.98. High school buildings are 
valued at $1,470,435 and the contents at $515,- 
451.20. 

The estimates are on the basis of what it would 
cost to replace the buildings and contents at 
present prices. No allowance has been made for 
supplies, but an average of $20 per room has been 
taken as correct. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The finance committee of the 
school board has recommended that school board 
officials buy their own automobiles for use in 
connection with their work. Under the new sys- 
tem, the board will pay only the cost of operat- 
ing the cars. In the past, the board has pur- 
chased the cars and paid for their upkeep. 


Los Angeles, Cal., The school board has dis- 
tributed $3,000,000 of insurance among a list of 
local insurance agents to cover the fire risk on 
school buildings. A proposition of Mr. M. E. 
Johnson to place insurance on the buildings for 
the next three years and allow the board to 
retain the 20 per cent brokerage commission, was 
rejected by the members in executive session. 

The school board of North Adams, Mass., has 
adopted a resolution providing that no bill shall 
be charged or paid by the executive department, 
until the same has been approved by the whole 
board. 

The State Department of Education of Texas 
has compiled statistics showing that in 1913 
there was an increase of $876,696.84 in the 
amount expended for maintenance over that of 
1912. This increase was made possible by an 
increase of $525,365 in the amount collected from 
local taxation for maintenance of schools; an 
increase of $226,041 in the amount apportioned 
by the state; an increase of $65,094 in the in- 
come from the county permanent school funds 
of the different counties, and an increase of $30,- 
375 from various sources. 


Erie, Pa. The executive committee recently 
submitted to the school board, a report on a sur- 
vey of the school district and school accommoda- 
tions for a number of years in advance. The 
study resulted in the presentation of a number 
of recommendations which were unanimously 
adopted by the board. 

The recommendations provide that a high 
school be erected in the southcentral section of 
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the city; that a second high school be erected in 
the eastern section of the city; that the next 
grade school development be in the southeastern 
section of the city, with the erection of a grade 
school provision, the completion of the new high 
school, and for the partial remodeling of the 
Central High School into a cosmopolitan high 
school; that the six-and-six plan be adopted for 
the schools. . 

Dallas, Tex. A special committee of the board 
has presented a set of rules governing the use 
of school buildings for social center and Civic 
purposes. The rules provide that the buildings 
may be used free of charge by organizations con 
nected with the schools, and by associations or 
persons whose purpose is the promotion of the 
schools. 

No meetings may be held in the buildings to 
which all the citizens of the community are noi 
invited. 

Organizations which are not for the advance- 
ment of the schools will be charged for the use 
of the buildings and the funds thus obtained 
must be used for the benefit of the school. In 
summer, the charge will be $1 per room and in 
the winter $2 per room. The use of tobacco and 
liquor is prohibited and dancing is not permitted. 

Any organization or association desiring to 
hold meetings in any building, must first make 
application to the school board. Blanks will be 
provided for the signature of the applicant. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Marion, O. The school board has adopted a 
teachers’ salary schedule and rules to govern the 
same. No teacher will be employed who is not 
a graduate of an accredited high school, or its 
equivalent, and who can show credits in accord- 
ance with the state school laws. 

Teachers without experience will receive $40 
per month the first year, and increases of $2.50 
per month each year until $50 is reached. Such 
teachers may be granted increases of $5 each 
month until $60 is reached after they have ob- 
tained credits for two years of college or normal 
work. Further increases will be given after 
credits have been received for four years’ work. 

Graduates of two or three-year normal or col- 
lege courses will receive $45 per month and in- 
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creases in accordance with the provisions of the 
schedule. Two or more years of teaching ex- 
perience will be equivalent to one semester of 
college or normal training. 

Normal or college graduates of four-year 
courses, without teaching experience, will receive 
$50 per month the first year. Increases of $2.50 
will be paid each month until $60 is reached. 
l‘urther increases of $5 per month may be ob- 
tained until $70 is reached. 


Teachers at present employed in the schools 
will be entitled to increases of $2.50 each month 
to the maximum salary after they have taught 
ten years. Credits must be shown for at least 
one year of college or normal work. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The salaries of ninth-grade in- 
structors, who teach high-school subjects, have 
been raised from $950 to $1,200. 


Decatur, II1. Increases of $50 have _ been 
granted to teachers. The principal of the high 
school has been raised from $2,300 to $2,500, the 
principal of the departmental school from $1,800 
to $2,000, and the supervisor of the elementary 
grades from $1,600 to $1,800. The superintendent 
has been raised from $3,600 to $4,000 per year, 
putting the salary on a par with that paid by 
other cities of the same size. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
granted salary increases, not included in the reg- 
ular schedule, aggregrating nearly $3,000 per 
year to 41 teachers and other employes. In the 
Central High School, the assistant principal and 
the athletic coach received increases of $200 and 
$100 respectively; in the Junior High School, in- 
creases of $100 were given the instructors in 
printing, cooking, commercial subjects and shop- 
work and $50 to instructors in shopwork, art and 
sewing. Manual training teachers of the differ- 
ent schools, receiving less than $1,200 have been 
granted increases, while teachers of shopwork 
have been given increases of $50 and $100. 

The supervisor of art and assistant, the super- 
visors of music, kindergarten and physical edu- 
cation have been given increases of $100; the 
secretary of the superintendent has been raised 
from $1,020 to $1,140. 

Auxiliary teachers have been granted increases 
of $25 and $50. 
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The TUEC Vacuum Cleaning System established 
for all time the hygienic necessity of cleaning schools 
by means of suction sweepers. 

FIVE YEARS AGO—The TUEC System also 
established the economic necessity of this form of 
cleaning. Today thousands of schools are enjoying 
the benefits of TUEC cleaning. 

4 7 . . . 

No school building is complete without the TUEC 
System. If you are erecting a new schoolhouse this 
Summer or remodeling any of your older buildings, 
let us show you the hygienic and economic necessity 
of the TUEC System. 

Our Engineers are at your disposal. 
May we tell you more about our system of vacuum cleaning? 
Drop us a line today—now. 
7 HURFORD STREET CANTON, OHIO 
f il HOME WORK CREDIT. B.C 0 Gia ss 5 din nc beds ceees BD cca — Bey ee Oe WO is 1055s besccemenes Boswee 
 ex- As a practical means of encouraging the award- | | i ee rr 1 .... 24. Washing, starching and ironing own 
or of ing of credits for home work, Miss Olga Larson 7. Feeding and watering chickens..... are clothes worn at school.............. 20 . 
of Douglas County, Wisconsin, has prepared a 8. Feeding the hogs...............+.+- Bocce e «BB. BOGE oc ccncccvcccesccsvesccssess D cces 
-year blank outlining the home tasks for which school 9. Feeding and haying a team,......... 2.... 26. Practicing music lesson (30 minutes) 6 .... 
sive credits should be given. In connection with the 10. Feeding two cows.................. 1.... 27. Clean hands, face and nails at school 
$2.50 blank Miss Larson has issued the following in- 11. Churning butter ................... o, eke (teacher to judge)............504. 24... 
chal structions to teachers: 12. Making butter after it is churned... 2 .... 28. Splitting, carrying in kindling...... a 
1 F 13. Blackening a stove................. 2.... 29. Splitting and carrying in wood (day’s 
e & Pupil’s mae ~ Tate eee. Phi aos 14. Making and baking bread........... er WEE? oc tcesietse oecepebedaseteds G. seca 
neat Work and Credits for Week ‘ending. "16. Making biscuits .............0.++s. 2.... 80. Carrying in coal (two scuttles)..... - oaal 
nonth NOTE—Return this blank, filled out, to the 16. Getting an entire meal............. 6 .... Sh. Bema GOOEe....6s0% ates eeeeeeees .% 
veal teacher each Monday morning. 17. Setting the table only.............. 2.... 32. Retiring before nine o’clock......... 1 .... 
"lena Work Credits Earned 18. Washing and wiping dishes......... 6 .... 33. Sleeping with window open......... 1 .... 
1. Building fire in the morning........ 1.... 19. Wiping the dishes................. 3..., 34. Washing and drying cream separator 2 . 
le i SN a eta cuh vous cases 1.... 90. Sweeping one room................. 1..,, 35. Pumping and carrying in water (two 
. ad 3. Cleaning out the barn.............. 2 .... 21. Dusting furniture, rugs, etc......... B.... oe | eel ever sereeses Reena 1 .... 
” 4. Turning the cream separator........ 2.... 22. Scrubbing a floor.........sesesecces Ciccs ee ee ere, Oe eenere Nos ChaS B sees 
ST. CigWmiee O WARD 6s icine ies Hecnie'c cus BS csee 
been 38. Making or baking a pie or cake..... a i 
high ae FOO cacdov de dasdbsxtietd vient +605 eee eceuen 
0, the SESS a Parents: GANG fk. i5k sie Fes SORTER tx hal 
1,800 BPX. . ; = Me When number of credits earned on Numbers 
aa meee ee ig — _—Benalne Comet SY 24, 25, 27, 31, 32 and 33 equals or exceeds 500, 
ndent ay p= \} Waly ; add 10% to physiology class standing. 
year, NS = ; re gi Paw. When total number of credits equals or exceeds 
id by sf Se on Oh —» 2,000, add 10% to class standing in agriculture. 
; i Dad “7 N 7 . s When total number of credits equals or ex- 
a has Om en aS ’ od ceeds 5,000, add 10% in class standing in all 
. paws _* ; branches. 
> oad : ae FOR A certificate of Award for Home Work will be 


given to each pupil earning 500 credits in one 


I a : TARO NIMS NNADT RASS school year. 


° onl . Es Pupils and parents may report once a month 
ol, in- Chis Certifies Chat to teacher instead of once a week according to 
» a a pupil in Mehvel District No. ,Tomn of wishes of the teacher. 

ors in Se =6Dougias County, Misconsin, has by industry and helpfulness at home and quo Every month send one of these for each pupil 
i oe may Coubact nt ochool corned Five Mendred to Superintendent with the regular monthly 
oS 8 Credits for Home Work teachers’ repurt. 

differ- 5 and is awarded this certificate as a mack of commendation As a further means of impressing upon chil- 
e ane % for the same. dren the value of home work, engraved certifi- 
ypwor Given at Saperior, Wisconsin, this cates have been prepared by Miss Larson which 
. ot 191 are awarded to all children who have earned 500 
super: credits. In the 108 schools of the county, the 
al edu- work has been introduced, and 2,150 children 
oe have been enrolled. The work according to Miss 





} Larson is most encouraging and has been enthu- 
od siastically received by parents as well as chil- 
aie Certficate Awarded to Children in the Schcols of Douglas County, Wisconsin. dren. 
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Four Men}Do the 
Work of Five— 


and clean more rapidly and thoroly 
in school buildings equipped with 
Spencer Turbine Cleaning Systems. 
These are figures based on reports by 
school administrators from their actual 
observations of the working economy of 


Spencer Turbine 
Cleaning Systems 


No longer is it a question of the universally 
acknowledged sanitary superiority and operating 
economy of the vacuum cleaning process over 
the nearly obsolete, slower, dust-scattering, dis- 
ease-spreading and costly method of sweeping 
schools with brooms. 


At this season the question is not—‘‘Shall we 
install vacuum cleaners?’’—but ‘‘What vacuum 
cleaners shall we install?”’ 


The fact that such institutions as Yale, 
Harvard, and Cornell Univer- 
sities, after a thoro investiga- 
tion of the proposition, have 
installed Spencer Central 
Cleaning Systems, is sufficient 
evidence of the economy and 
efficiency of the Spencer 
method. 


Today more schools are using 
Spencer Systems than any 
other make. 


We invite investigation of our 
proposition—no obligation. 


Spencer Turbine 


Cleaner Co. 


620 CAPITOL AVENUE 
HARTFORD, CONN. 3H. P. 





SOME PRACTICAL WORK IN PHYSICS. 
Albert H. Clemens, Rochester, Minn. 


All teachers of physics may be placed in one of four classes. They 
are either professedly technical, self-styled practical, really practical or 
radically practical. Concerning the professedly technical class there igs 
little to be said other than that they are usually about ten years behind 
the times. They make no pretense of giving usable illustrations of the 
laws and theories of physics, but rather look upon the course as a means 
of developing the reasoning power; and it can be compared favorably to 
geometry for that purpose. The self-styled practical teachers differ little 
from the technical class other than they persuade themselves that they 
are teaching practical physics because every now and then they mention 
some common up-to-date illustration of the law they are developing. 
The really practical teacher is the one who makes a point of presenting 
those laws and theories which can be used by the student to advantage in 
later life, and then brings out the practical uses of these laws. The rad- 
ically practical class are those, who in their efforts to be practical, lose 
sight of the fact that they are presenting a scientific subject. To illus- 
trate what I mean by this last remark, I will cite a criticism which 1 
heard the other day concerning a new “practical” chemistry. The critic 
said that it was so practical that it ceased to be a chemistry. Now many 
teachers, in their efforts to be practical, merely teach the workings of a 
few practical machines while they lose sight of the real object of the 
course. 

Preparation of a Course in Physics. 


It would be sheer insanity for any teacher, practical or technical, to 
attempt to present the mass of material for high school physics which has 
been piling up for the last thirty years. Some of it necessarily has to be 
eliminated. It is not for any one person to decide what matter to elim- 
inate, and the average teacher is often led astray by a lone attempt to do 
so. Perhaps I will be severely criticised for suggesting it, but I feel as 
tho we should use the English system of measurements entirely. The 
metric system is an excellent system, and when once mastered, permits 
of finer measurements, and a more easy method of expressing those meas- 
urements, than does the English system, but it is too confusing to the 
student to be compelled to express himself in two units. Until the day 
comes when we shall adopt the metric system nationally, let us keep 
entirely to the English system. The elimination of the double system of 
measurement would also do away with such units as the dyne which can- 
not be used outside of the laboratory. An article stating specifically what 
should be eliminated would be too lengthy, but there are some excellent 
suggestions in Suggestive Outlines for Courses of Study in the Minnesota 
Schools published by the State Department of Education. 

Just what should be presented is a question as difficult as what should 
be eliminated. Certainly no one of the large branches of physics should 
be eliminated. By the large branches I mean mechanics, heat, light, 
sound, electricity and magnetism. Under the large branches of physics, 
however, only those principles should be taught, which will be of value in 
the student’s later life. For instance the hydrostatic paradox is an inter- 
esting truth, but compare its value with Pascal’s Law as applied to the 
hydraulic elevator, the hydraulic press and hydraulic mining. Compare 
the value to the average person, of the mechanical equivalent of heat as 
developed by Joule with the heating of the home by any one of the four 
means. Compare the value of the laws of the machines with the value of 
the speed of sound in hydrogen. What practical value will the last men- 
tioned have? It will be forgotten within a week after the quiz while the 
laws of the machines will be called into play by the average person every 
few days. Some one has truly stated that “static electricity is a won- 
derful plaything.” Yet the average teacher spends at least one whole 
week, out of 32 of actual teaching on static electricity, and, with the 
exception of lightning rods, there isn’t a thing of practical value which 
isn’t repeated or duplicated in current electricity. 

As to the fact that those principles which are not practical develop 
reasoning power, there can be but one reply and that is, just as much 
reasoning power can be developed by those having a practical value as by 
those having only an abstract value. Whether a principle should be 
taught or not depends upon whether it will have a practical value to the 
student after the high school course is finished. 


The Making of Practical Apparatus. 


Few teachers realize the value, both to the boy and to the laboratory, 
of having the students make practical apparatus. Instantly the reply 
comes that not all are able to do this. My experience has proven to me 
that all are able to make apparatus. I prepare a large list of practical 
pieces of apparatus, and then give the students a week in which to select 
the ones they are to make. This time can also be spent in looking over 
magazines as “Popular Mechanics” to see if they can find something they 
would rather make than the ones on the list. Of course none of the class 
time is taken for this work except sufficient time to explain the purpose 
and rules governing the work. By the end of the week the choice is 
made, and they are given ten weeks in which to make the apparatus. 
They must first make a working drawing with exact measurements, and 
submit it to me before they begin work. When this is satisfactory, they 
can start. So far I have had but one failure upon which the rest of the 
work depended. As we could not get such a screw at a reasonable price, 
that piece was abandoned, and the boy prepared other plans. 

There necessarily must be rules governing the making of the appa 
ratus. I had the following: 

1. Each student is to make a piece of apparatus. 

2. The choice is to be made from the list furnished; or if another 
choice is made, it must be approved by me within the specified time. 

3. The apparatus is to be made outside of class hours. 

4. A working drawing is to be made and approved within two weeks 
after the selection is made. 

5. All apparatus is to be completed within ten weeks after posting 
the list. 

6. No student can hire any one to make his apparatus or dny part 
of it without approval. ; 

7. No two are to select the same piece of apparatus unless it 18 
marked “to be made by two students.” 

So far the students have been enthusiastic, and I have had no serious 
infractions of the rules. When the apparatus is all complete, I give those 
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who have done especially well, additional credit on their next six weeks’ 
mark. This additional credit is not mentioned until the work is all com- 
plete and causes the work to be done primarily for the love of doing that 
particular thing. 

This year the following pieces will receive the additional credit: 
refrigerating device (made by two boys), model of Wright biplane, mode] 
turbine, differential pulley. electric furnace, model bridge and collision 
balls. Last year the best pieces were an inclined plane, a model roof 
truss, a glass front convection box, and a piece (made by two boys) for 
comparing the amount of current used and the amount of light produced 
by carbon filament and metal filament electric lights. 

The girls of this class were also given additional credit. Not only 
has each one made a different type of wet cell, and written an explanatory 
paper to go with each, but they have set up and operated (without outside 
assistance) a wireless apparatus in the high school gymnasium. 


The Correlation of Physics with Local Industries. 

Most teachers of physics realize the value of pointing out the indus- 
trial relationships of the principles of physics in their particular districts. 
I dare say that over fifty per cent of the teachers take their class on trips 
to the electric light plant, the artificial ice plant, the gas plant, and bakery, 
the telephone company’s switchboard and other places. A point which 
most of them overlook, however, is the eagerness of these companies to 
supply apparatus. Why should they not be eager to do this? Every boy 
and girl graduate is a potential workman for them in their factory, and 
the better the physics’ teacher presents that particular phase of physics, 
the better workman the boy or girl will be for that company. The electric 
light company will supply a meter, bulbs and arc light. The gas company 
will supply a meter. The water company will supply a meter, pump, 
pressure gauge, and so on. 

Naturally the pupil cannot be brought in contact with these indus- 
trial plants without realizing the relation between such plants and the 
home. The connections of these plants with the home may be made the 
basis of a number of home experiments. This year’s class has performed 
a number of interesting and practical home experiments. These are 
assigned with the daily recitation, and are to be completed for the next 
recitation. Some of them are as follows: 

Make a list of the machines in the home and point out the laws 
governing the moving of the parts as the lever, the wheel, the axle, the 
pulley, etc. 

After charting the city water supply, chart the water pipe of your 
own home. 

Examine bicycle and automobile pumps for the practical illustrations 
of air compressors. 

Examine and explain the traps of the sink at home. (In connection 
with the siphon.) 

Trace the gas pipes in the home. 

Read the gas, electric and water meters and figure up the bills for 
this month. 

Make a drawing and explanation of the type of furnace used in your 
home in connection with heat-convection, radiation and conduction. 

Make a drawing of your refrigerator and explain by means of the 
principle of latent heat. 

Make a sketch showing how to wire your home for a door bell. 

Make a sketch of how the electric current enters your home, giving 
the location of the supply wire, the fuses and the meter. 

Along with this home experiment work, the superintendent of schools 
has outlined a course giving credit for home work, and then the boy and 
girl will be given additional credit for these home experiments. 

The following tasks, when well done and certified by the parent or 
guardian, will represent one-eighth of a credit. Installing three or more 
electrical conveniences in the home; taking sole care of a furnace for one 
season, and taking sole care of an automobile for one season. 


RECENT SCHOOL LAW DECISIONS. 
Schools and School Districts. 

A common school district may embrace the whole of a county, or 
several counties, or a small part of a county, in the discretion of the 
General Assembly.—Trustees of Slaughterville Graded School Dist. v. 
Brooks, Ky. \ 

The General Assembly may delegate to subordinate school officers the 
power to add territory to an existing common school district.—Trustees 
of Slaughterville Graded School Dist. v. Brooks, Ky. 

The term “incorporated limits,” as used in the Iowa Supplementary 
Code of 1907, § 2794a, as amended by the acts of the 34th General Assem- 
bly, c. 143, should be construed literally only as to incorporated cities and 
towns, and as to unincorporated villages should be construed as equiva- 
lent to “platted limits.”—State v. Booth, Ia. 

An election to include a platted but unincorporated village in a con- 
SOlidated school district was not rendered void because separate ballot 
boxes were not provided for the village and the district outside.—State 
Vv. Booth, Ia. 

Copies of advertised notice of a county court order calling a graded 
school district election, Held a “hand-bill,” within the statute requiring 
the posting of written or printed handbills.—Kelly v. Board of Trustees of 
Evarts Common Graded School Dist., Ky. 


School Lands and Funds. 

Mandamus by a school district to compel the state superintendent to 
change the apportionment of state school funds so as to take into account 
five days of school held during the vacation period in violation of Rem. 
and Bal. Code, § 4509, will be denied.—State v. Preston, Wash. 


School District Government. 

Under the Oklahoma constitetion (art. 23, 910), Held that the salary 
of a county superintendent which by the schedule, 18, was fixed at 
$1,200, could not be changed during his term of office and was not in 
creased to $1,800 by the act of March 24, 1909.—Carrico v. Couch, Okla. 

The Texas act of 1909 (acts of the 3lst legislature, c. 84), as amended 
by the Texas act of March 26, 1913 (acts of the 33d legislature, c. 93. 
‘* 2. 3), fixing terms of trustees of independent school districts at more 
than two years Held to violate the Texas constitution (art. 16, 30) and 
article 30a, added in 1912, fixing maximum term of offices at two years. 
San Antonio Independent School Dist. v. State, Tex. 
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Send for This 
Book—Free to 
You— Get the 
Facts and Use 
Them to 


Safeguard 
Your Pupils’ 


HEALTH! 


This fact-full book will 
show you how to pro- 
tect your school chil- 
dren from the dangers 
both of the public 
drinking cup and the 


‘usual type of drinking fountain. One is almost as 


harmful as the other. The evils of both are elim- 
inated by the 


J-M Sanitor 


Drinking Fountain 


There is no inlet nozzle to be contaminated by waste water 
falling back over it from the lips. The book cites cases of in- 
fection from this source. Eight jets of water converge upward 
from the fountain rim forming a small cone having a perpen- 
dicular jet in the center. The waste water falls back through 
the ring and contaminates—nothing. 


Get this book and read what well-known Educators say 
about this Germ-Proof Drinking Fountain. 


Separate Unit. Sanitor Drinking Fountain Bubbler 
Head. Suitable for nearly all types of fountain recep- 
tacles which are at present fitted with usual type of 
unhygienic nozzle jet. 





Solid brass, heavily nickeled — and mischief-proof! 


. Easily applied to your present fixtures. Tapped for 
nye tae } inch iron pipe connection. 


Special Design of Extra Substantial Construction to meet Most Exacting 
Service Requirements. 


J-M Superior Quality Vitreous China Pedestal Drinking 
Fountain with Sanitor Fountain Head. With concealed _ Ah). 
supply and waste to floor. Various Valve Equipments. ~ , 
Prices on application. 
0» Special Design for Schools where 
2 sinks of Any Style are already 
» Installed and Water Supply is 

available. 





J-M Sanitor Drinking Fountain 
Head, Nickel Plated Brass, fitted 
with Self-Closing Valve and Reg- 
ulating Device. 





Tapped for }-inch iron pipe con- 
Style 4276 nection. Price on application. 


Style D-4205 


We are ready to give you practical cooperation in your efforts 
to secure drinking water safety for your schools. The book is 
a start. Send for it—to our nearest Branch. Then, if we 
can assist you further, let us hear from you. 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


NEW YORK AND ALL OTHER LARGE CITIES 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free catalog on J-M 
Sanitor Drinking Fountains. 


NAME 


ADDRESS CITY 
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Estb. 
1878 


Unanimous action of four members of the board 
of trustees of a school district while a vacancy 
of one exists Held valid.—Trustees of Slaughter- 
ville Graded School Dist. v. Brooks, Ky. 

The board of trustees of a school district, fast- 
ening in the record books by clips or pins a 
record of its proceedings, Held to keep the record 


required by the Kentucky statutes, { 4473.— 
Trustees of Slaughterville Graded School Dist. 
v. Brooks, Ky. 


School District Taxation. 


An order by the board of education as to the 
disposition of funds to be raised by the fiscal 
court Held not conclusive, so as to preclude a 
change by the new board.—Spradlin v. Floyd 
County board of education, Ky. 

Under the Kentucky statutes, § 4426a, the board 
of education has exclusive jurisdiction over 
school funds, and citizens of one district cannot 
control its discretion, and compel the erection of 
new buildings in their districts——Spradlin v. 
Floyd County Board of Education, Ky. 

That the registrar prior to a school bond issue 
election was absent during some days, and that 
names were placed on the books by an unauthor- 
ized person, etc., were mere irregularities which 
were not fatal, in the absence of proof that they 
affected the result.—Casey v. Dare County, N. C. 

Failure to canvass the votes at a school district 
bond issue election and to declare the result as 
required by law is a fatal defect.—Casey v. Dare 
County, N. C. 

Validity of a school district bond issue election 
will not be determined on mere suggestions and 
affidavits in injunction proceedings, unless it 
clearly appears, and it is practically not denied 
that the alleged irregularities rendered the elec- 
tion void.—Casey v. Dare County, N. C. 

The limitation by statute authorizing taxation 
for educational purposes and for building pur- 
poses must be observed.—People v. Illinois Cent. 
R. Co., Ill. 

Where a school district board, acting in good 
faith, estimated the amount required for build- 
ing purposes, but the estimate was slightly in 
excess of the amount needed, there was no justi- 
fication for a refusal to pay the tax.—People v. 
Illinois Cent. R. Co., Til. 


closets. 


Saving Water 


In 1908 the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind., 
was equipped with rod-acting water closets. In August, 1909, 
the change was made to Clow automatic closed tank water 
In all, forty-eight (48) water closets were installed. 
The summary below shows the consumption of water in gallons, 
and in dollars and cents for the years 1908, 1909 and 1910. The 
latter year, nothing but Clow automatic closets were in use. 


SUMMARY 


1908—14,392,500 gallons, at a total cost of $863.55 
1909— 8,610,000 gallons, at a total cost of 516.60 
1910— 3,172,500 gallons, at a total cost of 190.35 


A Saving of 350 Per Cent 
The “METRIC” (Automatic) 


“The Closet with the Measured Flow’’—will do as well for YOU 
SEND FOR SCHOOL BOOK NO. 111 


The services of our Sanitary Engineering Dept. are always at your service 


JAMES CLOW & SON 


Sales Offices: New York, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Los Angeles San Francisco 


HARRISON ST. 
BRIDGE 


Under the Louisiana constitution, arts. 232, 250, 
281, and notwithstanding art. 225, taxes levied by 
parish school boards for the several districts of 
the parish need not be equal and uniform thru- 
out the parish.—Drouin v. Board of Directors of 
Public Schools of Avoyelles, La. 


Claims. 

A board of school directors has no authority to 
sue for property donated to a private academy 
for school purposes and sold by the trustees of 
the academy after the expiration of its charter. 
—Board of Directors of Public Schools of Cald- 
well Parish v. Louisiana Central Lumber Co., La. 


Teachers. 

The board of trustees of a graded school may 
elect in January a teacher for the next term, who 
will serve while the new board, elected in May, is 
in control.—Wheeler v. Burke, Ky. 

Vote by school board on plaintiff’s application 
for position as principal, followed by notice to 
him of his appointment and an acceptance, Held 
a complete contract.—Ryan v. Mineral County 
High School Dist., Colo. App. 

That principalship of high school was promo- 
tion from principalship of grade school, a step 
higher or more desirable, Held not cause for re- 
fusal to accept principalship of grade school 
after breach of contract as to principalship of 
high school.—Ryan v. Mineral County High 
School Dist., Colo. App. 

If teacher, whose contract was broken by 
school board, was not justified in refusing an 
offer of another school, Held, that he could not 
recover for expenses in trying to obtain other 
employment.—Ryan v. Mineral County High 
School Dist., Colo. App. 

In the absence of some exceptional defense, a 
school teacher wrongfully discharged may re- 
cover full salary for that portion of the term 
which she was prevented from teaching.—School 
Dist. No. 18 of Creek County v. Ferguson, Okla. 

In a teacher’s action for salary, Held, that the 
existence of ground authorizing her discharge 
was an issue of fact for the jury.—School Dist. 
No. 18 of Creek County v. Ferguson, Okla. 

Pupils. 

The Illinois laws of 1913, p. 584, providing for 

the transfer of eighth grade graduates to a high 


Going to Remodel? 


Before Installing New Water Closets 
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school district, and for payment of tuition by 
transferring district, is constitutional.—Swain V. 
Stewart, Ill. 

In view of section 311, New York Public Health 
Law, § 310, requiring vaccination of school chil- 
dren, is mandatory, and a father cannot justify 
his failure to have his children vaccinated, so 
that they could attend school, because their 
health would be affected.—People v. MclIlwain, 
N. Y. Co. Ct. 

Where children were excluded from school be- 
cause not vaccinated, as required by the New 
York Public Health Law, § 310, their parents or 
guardians’ cannot, under the New York Educa- 
tion Law, 99621, 624, excuse a failure to send 
the children to school or furnish instruction by 
showing they were excluded.—People v. Mcll- 
wain, N. Y. Co. Ct. 


School District Government. 

A provision of a municipal charter framed 
under the California constitution, art. 11, pro- 
viding for compensation of school directors, Held 
not invalid, where not in conflict with or covered 
by general laws of the state——Stern v. Council 
of City of Berkeley, Cal. App. 

A provision of a charter framed under the Cali- 
fornia constitution, art. 11, providing for com- 
pensation to city school directors, Held not in- 
valid because not covered by general laws.— 
Stern v. Council of City of Berkeley, Cal. 

The Kentucky constitution (99161, 235), pro- 
hibiting change of salary of county and public 
officers during the term, applies to a school super- 
intendent, as he is a “county officer’, tho the 
office is not a constitutional one.—Fox v. Lan- 
trip, Ky. 

Under the Kentucky constitution (49 161, 235), 
forbidding change of compensation of officers, 
the salary of a school superintendent, which was 
not fixed before term, may be fixed by the fiscal 
court after his election and before his qualifica- 
tion.— Fox v. Lantrip, Ky. 

An order of the fiscal court, fixing the salary 
of a superintendent of schools after his election 
for four years, Held valid for the last three years, 
if the number of school pupils remained such 
that the amount would not be changed. (Ken- 
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Sanitary Changes 


Now is the time to change the old fixtures 


x 

TUBERCULOSIS : 

SCARLET FEVER AND TW 33.3 in your toilet for new, clean, spotless white 

WHOOPING COUGH : ‘%/o Ebinger fixtures. This can be easily done with 

Wl very little expense. Send us a little plan of 
DYPTHERIA : your toilet room, and we will give a suggestive 

WA layout, showing fixtures with the Ebinger 
THE BLADDER 5 


ventilating system. 





**EBCO”’ DRINKING FOUNTAINS, C-62, 
enameled bowl, with apron, concealed brackets, 
with or without self-closing valve 





Our Motto: 


B-29-S INDIVIDUAL CLOSET. Ventilated bowl, 


66 ° ° extended lip, semi-saddled oak, mahogany or whale-bone- 
B-24. Ventilated Automatic Seat Action Closet, positive Ventilation ite sanitary seat, automatic flushing valve especially 
flush valve, quartered oak seat and ventilated bowl, for adapted for absolute sanitation. 
school, office, library buildings and public places. Insures 


Sanitation” 














PLATE C-61 RANGE FOUNTAIN.  Ebinger Range Fountain insures pure 
drinking water. No possible chance for that old germ that was prevalent in the 


PLATE A-3 URINAL. Ebinger Ventilated Wall Urinal of any num- old drinking cup. 


ber of sections, designed for school house sanitation. 





THE CUTS ABOVE SHOWN ARE ONLY A FEW OF OUR FIXTURES. 
FOR COMPLETE LIST, SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
‘ LOS ANGELES, CA 
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Selling Agencies: PUEBLO, COLO. 
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L. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Remember--You are responsible 


for the sanitary conditions in your schools. 





Are your toilet rooms modern in every respect? 


You are undoubtedly planning to have some re- 
pairs made during the coming summer and it will 
pay you to investigate 


NELSON PRESSURE TANK CLOSETS 


They are ideal for schools because there is a certain 
completeness and finish about each fixture that 
challenges criticism. 


The type of closets shown here are only two of the 
many styles we manufacture. 


Complete information may be secured by writing 
today to 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 

















Mogul Syphon Closet 


N. O. NELSON MBG. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





tucky statutes of 1903, 4 4419).—Fox v. Lantrip, 
Ky. 

The Jung small school board act (Ohio general 
code, 9 4698-4707), Held not violative of the Ohio 
constitution (art. 2, § 26), requiring that all gen- 
eral laws shall have a uniform operation thruout 
the state.—State v. Evans, Ohio. 

A charter provision providing for compensation 
of school directors, Held not special legislation 
under the California constitution (art. 4, { 25, 
subd. 28).—Stern v. Council of City of Berkeley, 
Cal. App. 

A candidate for school superintendent need 
receive only a majority of the votes cast, not the 
vote of a majority of the directors present.—At- 
torney General v. Bickford, N. H. 

At an election of a school superintendent, blank 
ballots cast by some of the directors cannot be 
counted as votes cast, regardless of whether the 
New Hampshire public statutes, c. 34, { 2, applies. 
—Attorney General v. Bickford, N. H. 

The board of education of the city of New 
York not only has the power to abolish unneces- 
sary positions, but it is its duty to do so.—People 
ex rel. Kaufman v. Board of Education of City 
of New York, N. Y. Supp. 

Where the board of education of the city of 
New York has the power under the particular 
facts to discharge relator, the question of malice 
or bad faith on part of his superiors is imma- 
terial.—People ex rel. Kaufman v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of New York, N. Y. Supp. 

By statute and its own rules the board of edu- 
cation of the city of New York has power to act 
in abolishing a civil service position thru its 
regular committee.—People ex rel. Kaufman v. 
Board of Education of City of New York, N. Y. 
Supp. scaitalineadiiea itis 


AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mr. George W. Harris, who has been super- 
intendent of schools at Gatesville, Texas, during 
the past six years, has been re-elected for a term 
of two years. During his tenure of office the 
Gatesville High School has grown more than 400 





per cent. At present the school enrollment of 
the city stands as follows: 

In the first four grades........ 40% 

In the three grammar grades. ..382% 

In the High School.......... 12 29% 


Supt. M. D. Chittenden of Burlington, Vt., has 
been re-elected. 

Vangergrift, Pa. The board of education has 
re-elected Supt. T. T. Allen for a term of three 
years and has fixed his salary at $2,500 per year. 

Dr. Melvin A. Brannon, President of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, who recently announced his 
resignation, has withdrawn the same and will 
continue as head of the institution. The action 
followed a meeting of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, at which it was voted not to accept the 
resignation. 

Supt. Homer P. Lewis of Worcester, Mass., has 
heen unanimously re-elected. 

Mr. W. J. Guthrie, of Sisseton, S. D., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Glenwood, 
Minn. 

Mr. J. B. Hagen, of Glenwood, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Detroit. 

Supt. W. W. Earnest, of Champaign, IIl., has 
been re-elected for his eighth term. 

Supt. Ira McIntire, of Muscatine, Ia., has been 
re-elected. 

Supt. W. R. Snyder, of Dixon, Ill., has been 
re-elected for his seventh term. 

State Supt. H. A. Davies, of Butte, Mont., has 
been elected president of the Inland Empire 
Teachers’ Association; J. A. Burke, of Spokane, 
secretary. 

Mr. H. E. Flynn, superintendent of schools 
at Two Harbors, Minn.. has been elected assistant 
high school inspector for the state of Minnesota. 
Mr. Flynn succeeds E. T. Critchett who has be- 
come supervisor of the teachers’ employment 
bureau. 

Supt. Arthur W. Crane of Belle Plaine, Ia., 
has been re-elected for a sixth term, with a 
salary of $1,800. During the incumbency of 
Supt. Crane, the enrollment has increased and 
the growth in efficiency has been marked. New 
courses in manual training, domestic science and 
normal training have been introduced and a high 
school has been completed and occupied. 

Supt. E. C. Meredith, of Boone, Ia., has been 
re-elected, with an increased salary of $2,400. 

Mr. J. W. Kuykendall, superintendent of schools 
at Fort Smith, Ark., has resigned. 

Supt. C. M. Bardwell of East Aurora, IIl., has 
been reappointed for the ensuing year at a 
salary of $3,400. 


Supt. Nathan T. Veatch, of Atchison, Kans., 
has been re-elected with a salary of $2,000. 

Supt. J. N. Study, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been re-elected for his twentieth term. 

Supt. J. P. Gass, of Sedalia, Mo., has been re- 
elected. 

Mr. H. W. Files, of Biddeford, Me., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Putnam, 
Conn. The position carries a salary of $2,000, 
beginning September first. 

Supt. J. V. Voorhees, of Winona, Minn., has 
been re-elected with a salary of $2,500. 

Supt. F. L. Smart, of Davenport, Ia., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term at a salary of 
$4,200. 

Mr. C. W. Bangs, of Paullina, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Traer, Ia. 

Supt. O. A. Waterman, of Naperville, Ill., has 
been re-elected for his seventh term, at a salary 
of $2,000. 

Iola, Kans. Supt. C. C. Brown has been re 
elected with an increased salary of $2,100. 

Supt. C. S. Marsh, of Summit, N. J., has been 
re-elected. 

Supt. J. K. Stableton, of Bloomington, II1., has 
been re-elected, with a salary of $3,500. 

Supt. A. N. McCallum, of Austin, Tex., has 
been re-elected. 

W. T. Trump, of Miamisburg, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Circleville, 
with a salary of $2,300. 

Supt. C. H. Dempsey, of Haverhill, Mass., has 
been re-elected. 

Mr. H. G. Dibble, supervising principal of the 
Lambertville, N. J., schools, has been appointed 
principal of the Central High School, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Supt. C. W. Richards, of Ardmore, Okla., has 
been re-elected. 

Supt. R. R. Rogers, of Jamestown, N. Y., 0B 
May ist, completed 25 years of service as super 
intendent of the school system. A dinner and 
reception was held in the evening at which all 
the teachers and board members were present. 
Mr. Rogers also served nine years as principal 
in one of the schools, making his term in the 
local school system 34 years. 

Mr. J. R. Smith, for 23 consecutive years @ 
member of the school board of Fitchburg, Mass. 
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LINE OF SCHOOL 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Ability to stand hard and constant 
use without giving trouble has 
been built into them in every way 
that sixty years of experience 
could suggest. 


We invite correspondence regarding any kind 
or amount of plumbing fixtures for school use. 
We furnish complete installations, every fix- 
ture and every part the product of one factory. 


Branches 
TRENTON 
OMAHA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DALLAS 
ROCHESTER 
DENVER 


bas resigned. He was the oldest member in 
point of service. 

Supt. Charles S. Clark of Somerville, Mass., 
has been re-elected. 

Supt. W. F. Geiger of Tacoma, Wash., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

Supt. F. K. Congdon, of Northampton, Mass., 
has been re-elected for his eleventh term. 

Mr. John Davison, who has been superintend- 
ent of schools at Lima, Ohio, since 1904, has been 
succeeded by Mr. J. E. Collins of Fremont, O. 

A complete reorganization of the supervising 
ferce of the Minneapolis elementary schools is 
proposed by Supt. F. E. Spaulding. Three dis- 
trict supervisors are to be appointed to have 
charge of the grades from the first to the sixth. 
Miss Elizabeth Hall, at present an assistant 
superintendent, Miss Catherine T. Bryce, and a 
third person, as yet unnamed, have been recom- 
mended. Mr. Bennett B. Jackson, assistant super- 
intendent, is to be appointed with an associate, 
to have charge of the supervision of grades six, 
te and including the high school. 

Supt. Frank J. Peaslee, of Lynn, Mass., has 
announced his resignation. Mr. Peaslee plans to 
retire under the provisions of the teachers’ re- 
tirement act. 

Mr. C. E. Campton, of Sleepy Eye, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent at Two Harbors, suc- 
ceeding Mr. H. E. Flynn who has become state 
high school inspector. 

Supt. Darrell Joyce, of Hamilton, O., has been 
re-elected with a salary of $3,400. 

Mr. C. W. Handman, business manager of the 
Cincinnati schools, has been unanimously re- 
elected to serve a third term as a trustee of the 
public library. 

The position of vice-principal has been created 
in the high school at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Mr. Ellis H. Drake, of Elkhart, Ind., has been 
tendered the superintendency at Kalamazoo, 
Mich.. succeeding S. O. Hartwell. The position 
carries a salary considerably higher than that 
paid in Elkhart. The selection of Mr. Drake fol- 
lowed a quiet search for the right man which 
ended in the choice of a man outside the state 
of Michigan. 


Pasadena, Cal. At a private executive session 
of the board, the members voted to re-elect Supt. 


The L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


601-627 WEST LAKE STREET, 


J. M. Rhodes as head of the school system for 


another term. 


Dr. Catherine P. Slater died on May 10th at 
Aurora, IIl., at the age of 73. Dr. Slater was the 
first woman to be elected to the Aurora school 
board, a position which she held for eighteen 
years. ta iaciilenaa latinas 
MR. PROSSER RESIGNS. 

Mr. Charles A. Prosser, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, has resigned and will, on September 
first, assume the position of director of the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Prosser has been a leading figure in the 
movement for Industrial Education in the United 
States since 1910. In 1911, after resigning the 
superintendency of schools at New Albany, Ind., 
he took up special work in Industrial Education 
at Columbia University and shortly after was 
made Deputy Commissioner of Industrial Edu- 
cation for the state of Massachusetts. 

In 1912, he became secretary of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion. It was during the period of his connection 
with the Society that the greatest strides were 
made in this important movement, culminating 
in the last year, in the appointment of a com- 
mission on National Aid to Vocational Educa 
tion. 

Mr. Prosser is the author of a number of books 
and articles on Vocational Education and has 
taken a leading part in promoting legislation in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Virginia and Mis- 
souri. He is a member of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Vocational Guidance Bureau of 
Boston, and holds a number of other educational 
cffices of honor. 

In January, 1915, he was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy by Columbia University. 

As head of the new Dunwoody Institute, Mr. 
Prosser will have a wonderful opportunity to 
carry into practical effect, the theories and ad- 
ministrative principles which he has advocated 
for years. The Dunwoody Institute has an en- 
dowment fund of $3,000,000 for carrying on a 
school that shall give instruction in industrial 
and mechanical arts, including as of special im- 
portance, the art of milling and the construction 
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of milling machinery. The Institute will be free 
to the youth of Minneapolis and Minnesota with- 
out distinction. 


Death of Mr. Barbour. 

O. F. Barbour, the oldest school teacher in 
Illinois, died at his home in Rockford, Ill, on 
April 26th, from the infirmities of old age. He 
was 80 years old. 

Mr. Barbour was born Sept. 30, 1834, in Ohio, 
and received his education at Hiram College, 
Painesville, O. At the age of 18, he entered upon 
his teaching career in a district school. Later 
he served as teacher jn Ohio and Illinois, finally 
accepting a principalship at Rockford, Ill. He 
remained here 49 years, and during this time he 
saw the school system grow from three to 21 
schools, the teaching force increase from 24 to 
200 instructors, and the curriculum broaden from 
the common branches to the more modern 
studies of cooking, sewing, manual training, ete. 
Since 1910, Mr. Barbour held the honor of being 
the oldest living teacher in the Illinois Teachers’ 
Association and was the only member to attend 
the Chicago meeting in 1912, who was also 
present at the meeting held 53 years previously. 
He was at one time president of the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Barbour was the originator and sponsor 
for the “flag salute” which is now in general 
use in Illinois schools and in a number of cities 
thruout the country. 





Mr. Rutherford to Eugene, Ore. 

W. R. Rutherford, superintendent of the Mc- 
Minnville schools, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Eugene school system to succeed 
C. I. Collins. He was chosen principal of the 
Eugene High School eight years ago, but did 
not accept the position. 

Mr. Rutherford was born in Oregon, his father, 
Charles O. Rutherford, being a stockman and 
early judge of Harney County. He was educated 
at Corvallis and later at the Monmouth Normal 
School. He taught at Baker City, was elected 
superintendent of the Tillamook schools, then 
went to Stanford University to continue his edu- 
cation. He returned to Tillamook for one year, 
and was then elected to his present position in 
MeMinnville. 
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CLASSIFYING EMPLOYES OF SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENTS. 

The New York board of education has recently 
adopted resolutions presented by the board of 
promotions for the classification and rating of 
employes and for the government of the offices. 
The suggestions of the board are that semi- 
annual ratings of efficiency be made. These, it 
is claimed, would produce the following results: 

(1) A greater degree of discrimination on the 
part of reporting officers as to amount and char- 
acter of service rendered by employes. 

(2) A reduction by one-half of the labor de- 
manded of reporting officers and heads of bureaus 
and divisions in making efficiency reports. 

(3) A similar reduction of the labor required 
to file such reports in the various city depart- 
ments and in the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

(4) A like reduction in the amount of time 
and energy required from members of the Boards 
of Promotions for attendance upon meetings for 
the ratings of efficiency of employes. 

(5) The provision of time and opportunity for 
stated meetings of the Board of Promotions to 
consider measures for raising the standards of 
efficiency of employes thruout the department. 

The board of promotions suggests that the 
rules of the civil service commission be followed 
in the classification of employes. These rules 
require that employes be divided into two sec- 
tions, satisfactory and unsatisfactory. Under 
the first, are included the average (C), above 
the average (B), much above the average (A). 
Under the second are grouped below the average 
(D) and much below the average (E). Such 
terms as good, fair, and excellent are not rec- 
ommended. 

In making the ratings, the following points are 
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Closet Partitions 


Made from PURE IRON; Rust Resisting, Corrosion Defying Metal. 


A staunch, sturdy, dependable product; offering advantages both in 
the installation and service, not to be realized in the use of stalls constructed 


It will be necessary to carefully study details and specifications cover- 
ing the ““Nokorode” Sanitary Closet Partition, to gain a full appreciation 
of its value and understand its comparative low cost. 

It has many distinct mechanical features; such as special adjustable 
floor flanges, permanently tight interlocking joints (rivetless) and rein- 
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taken into consideration: Quantity of work, qual- 
ity of work, executive ability, capacity for in- 
itiative, conduct, punctuality and general effi- 
ciency. Each of these points is taken up and 
considered as follows: 

Quantity—A statement of the nature of the 
work performed by an employe should precede 
the statement as to its amount, and where pos- 
sible, the average amount of work expected, 
should be stated so that the board may have a 
proper basis of judgment. Occasional over-time 
work will not justify a rating above the average 
as to quantity. The total amount of such work 
in hours is a preferable basis for such a con- 
clusion. Where over-time work is offered as an 
offset for absence or lateness, the amount so 
cancelled should be given, supplemented also by 
a statement of the number of days of absence 
in the quarter reported. Specially onerous duty, 
entailing exposure or hazard or unusual strain, 
should be particularized. If the quantity of work 
is average, the general average efficiency cannot 
be rated higher. 

Quality—This should cover such points as 
accuracy to facts, in observation and statement; 
thoroness in investigation and methods of work; 
form, neatness, legibility, care in the use of 
English, in transcription, in giving instructions, 
in making reports; the exercise of judgment as 
to the cause of conditions observed and in the 
making of recommendations; ability to compre- 
hend instructions and to carry them out intelli- 
gently; force of character and interest in work; 
energy displayed and general effectiveness of 
work and permanency of results; tact and ef- 
fectiveness in dealing with people; economy in 
the use of time and materials; concrete instances 
of special or unusual work showing ability or 
skill; evidences of growth and development. 

Executive ability—This form of ability should 
not be expected of employes who are not charged 
with the oversight or supervision of subordi- 
nates. It is manifested by a higher sense of 
responsibility than may be required of the sub- 
ordinate, a greater power of initiative in dealing 
with new or unusual situations, enthusiasm and 
wider range of information. It implies skill in 
the organization and assignment of work, a thoro 
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Co. 
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comprehension of methods, power to obtain a 
maximum of results with a minimum of friction 
from subordinates, the proper devolution of 
authority and control over details by subordi- 
nates. Subordinates may exhibit these qualities 
when temporarily placed in charge of other em- 
ployes. 

10. Capacity for initiative—This quality may 
be shown by resourcefulness in meeting new 
situations; by voluntary assumption of additional 
work or responsibility; in the immediate recog- 
nition of situations not within the power of the 
emplcye to dispose of and prompt reference of 
the same to the proper higher authority; in the 
acquirement of information concerning the gen- 
eral working of the bureau or department not 
required for the immediate duties of the em- 
ploye; in the acquirement thru special study or 
research of better training for the performance 
of the duties to which the employe is assigned; 
ir. the proposal of new or economical methods or 
the improvement of those in use; in the recogni- 
tion of facts and conditions requiring the atten- 
tion of the bureau or office which would other- 
wise not be brought to its attention. 

11. Conduct—The following facts should be 
taken into account in reporting under this head: 


Manners—This covers the general matter of 
courtesy in dealing with superiors, other em- 
ployes and the general public. It springs from 
a desire to please and to be of service. 

Appearance—This covers personal appearance, 
neatness in dress, if work brings employe in con- 
tact with the public or other workers similarly 
placed. 

Habits—Any personal habits which may Te 
duce the efficiency of the employe or render him 
in any degree objectionable to those among 
whom his work is performed. 


Co-operation—Willingness to co-operate with 
other employes in work dependent upon such ¢o- 
operation; support for the general plans and 
purposes of the bureau or office 

Subordination—Compliance with rules and reg 
ulations, amenability to proper criticism of super 
ior officers, promptness in the execution of 
orders. 
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wonderful sharpener. 
get dull and wont break the pencil 
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machine may be kept in constant operation. 
It’s a little beauty—com- 
It encourages neat 
habits and prevents the mistakes due to indistinct pencil marks. 
At your retailer’s or from The Stewart 
Manufacturing Company, 326 Wells Street, Chicago. Price 
complete—with two sets of cutters and clamp—now only $2.00. 
No pencil sharpener is complete without two sets of cutters. 


Insist on the Stewart 


tool you can’t get along without. 
pact, neat and handsomely nickeled. 


Four inches high. 


12. General average efficiency—This average 
is based principally on the two items, quantity 
and quality of work, particularly in the case of 
subordinates. Executive ability and capacity for 
initiative are considered in the case of those 
responsible for the work of others. No rating 
higher than Average will be given if the quantity 
of work performed is not more than average. 
13. Punctuality—An employe should be Tre- 
garded as late who arrives after the beginning 
of office hours or who takes more than the 
allotted time for lunch, unless in each instance 
the head of the bureau or division or the imme- 
diate supervisor has given specific permission to 
the employe to arrive later than the hour fixed, 
or unless in each instance the lateness has been 
excused by the proper authority as due to cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the employe 
and has been offset by over-time or unless the 
proper official, acting under due authority, has 
fixed the time for the arrival of the employe 
beyond the regular opening hour because the 
hours of duty of such employe are regularly 
extended beyond the fixed office hours, in which 
event the lateness of the employe shall be 
counted only in case of arrival after the opening 
hour so arranged. Employes may not, however, 
arrive after the opening hour upon the assump- 
tion that such lateness may be voluntarily offset 
by over-time. The number of latenesses counted 
shall be exclusive of those excused and offset by 
over-time. The total number of latenesses, the 
humber excused and the number not excused 
should be stated. 

In connection with the report, the board de- 
fines the characteristics of an “average” employe 
as follows: 

An average employe should not be regarded as 
one whom the supervisor merely tolerates or 
who does only well enough to escape active 
criticism, but as one whom the supervisor would 
be unwilling to lose. ‘The average applied should 
be that of a successful class or team in which all 
really satisfactory members have been able to 
attain minimum standard, which at the same 
time requires real effort from a well-intentioned, 
intelligent and capable worker. 

An average employe should perform accurately 
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and carefully a large amount of work. His time 
should not be spent in conversation with other 
employes during office hours, nor should he 
absent himself frequently from the office under 
various pretexts. He should be able to accom- 
plish the tasks assigned to him without watching 
or close supervision, that is, he should have a 
sense of responsibility. He should be reliable, 
that is, he should be expected to carry out 
routine work when it has become familiar. He 
should be intelligent enough to comprehend and 
carry out ordinary instructions without repeti- 
tion. He should be able to meet ordinary situa- 
tions successfully and to know when an unusual 
situation demands the attention of a superior. 
He should be courteous to superiors, to fellow 
employes and to the public, amenable to all 
properly made criticism of superiors, and willing 
to co-operate with other employes. 

If the employe is a field worker, greater em- 
phasis should be placed upon his dealings with 
the public and others, upon his sense of respon- 
sibility, and upon his reliability. 

When the foregoing factors are taken into con- 
sideration, it is obvious that the majority of 
employes cannot be rated above the average; 
that even this average will not be reached by 
the majority unless a bureau is well organized 
and disciplined. The group rated above the 
average will be much less in number than those 
in the average group: the number rated much 
above the average will be relatively fewer. 

If there is but one employe performing work 
of such a kind that comparison with other em- 
ployes of the same grade is impossible, or if 
there is but one employe under the immediate 
direction of the reporting officer, in reporting 
upon the service rendered by such employe the 
reporting officer should inform himself carefully 
concerning the average standards of service for 
employes similarly circumstanced in other 
bureaus or offices or in other departments. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has in- 
structed its attorney to start suit in the court 
against A. H. Kuhs, a member of the board, for 
$11,500, the profit which he and his associates 
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are alleged to have made on the sale to the board 
of a high school site. Proceedings have also been 
begun to unseat Mr. Kuhs from the board. The 
site for the proposed school was sold by John 
Sheppard to the board for $34,000. Mr. Sheppard 
purchased the site for $22,000, and Kuhs’s son ad- 
mitted a profit of $5,000 on the deal. Mr. Kuhs 
has refused to resign from the board. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Upon the recommendation 
of one of the members, the school board has or- 
dered that in the future, meetings of the building 
committee be held in connection with the execu- 
tive sessions of the entire board. The building 
committee consists of three members of the board 
and has in the past held its own meetings for 
the consideration of building and repair opera- 
tions. 

The school board of Youngstown, O., is plan- 
ning a change in its rules, providing for itemized 
statements of all bills paid each month. The 
board has no method 6f determining the cost of 
operating different departments and equipments 
in the schools. The new plan would make it pos- 
sible for the members to know whether they are 
getting proper returns for the money expended. 
Copies of a sample statement of board bills have 
been distributed so that the board may see how 
the plan works out. 

Denver, Colo. The school board has abolished 
the office of commissioner of school supplies, for- 
merly filled by Mr. George Begole. The latter 
has been elected assistant secretary and will 
perform the combined duties of the two offices. 

Salt Lake, Utah. An advisory council will be 
organized to co-operate in establishing closer re- 
lations between the board and the teaching corps. 
The council will consist of 20 persons interested 
in school matters, fifteen to be from the teachers’ 
association and five from the citizens at large. 
The representatives of the teachers will be se- 
lected from the various departments of the 
schools. The council will confer with the board 
on matters of general interest to the teachers 
and the schools, and will submit recommenda- 
tions for approval or rejection. 

North Attleboro, Mass. Signs have been placed 
near the school buildings warning drivers of 
automobiles to reduce speed. 
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Worcester, Mass. The special committees on 
teachers and high schools have recommended to 
the school board that semi-annual promotions 
be continued during the next year. 


Providence, R. I. The annual report of the 
supervisor of the census, shows that there are 
43,123 children of school age in the city, of 
which 4,216 are not attending any school. The 
number not in attendance has been the smallest 
in six years, due to the depression in business 
and the difficulty of obtaining permanent em- 
ployment. The public schools have an enroll- 
ment of 32,455, the parochial schools 5,997 and 
the private institutions 455. 


Somerville, Mass. Supt. Charles S. Clark has 
recently issued a report on the manner of con- 
ducting fire drills in the public schools. The 
report follows a careful inquiry among the prin- 
cipals of the elementary schools as to the fre- 
quency of fire drills and.the plans and methods 
used in managing them. The inquiry revealed 
that the drills are conducted regularly in the 
schools and that they are meeting the purpose 
for which they are intended. The men and 
women in charge are familiar with the theory 
and practice of the drills, and they realize their 
responsibilities and know how to meet them. 

In commenting on the aspects of fire drills, 
Supt. Clark said: 

“Schoolmen hold that discipline and order are 
the first aim of an emergency drill. Speed is at 
best only a second consideration. To insure 
against panics teachers strive to accustom the 
minds of their pupils to courage, confidence, 
obedience to drill, trust in their superiors, con- 
sideration for younger pupils, alertness, and 
promptness. Movements out of classrooms must 
be orderly and should be prompt. To substitute 
speed for control as the chief aim of a fire drill 
in a school of young children, is a delusion. Too 
great an emphasis upon speed suggests the 
thought that fire is so near that it must be 
avoided by hurry. Hurry borders on fear, the 
precursor of panic. In a recent test of the drills 
in our schools the slowest drill was completed in 
less than three minutes. This occurred in a 
three-story school building occupied by little 
children. While this time can be reduced, 
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doubtless, without sacrifice of essential aims, it 
can nevertheless be offered as a convincing evi- 
dence that sufficient speed can be attained when 
other more important aims are given precedence 
in the scheme of management. 

“Another point which I wish to mention is the 
practice of taking wraps as children pass out of 
the buildings. As fire drills are practiced regu- 
larly during cold months and as it frequently 
happens that pupils have to remain outside the 
school building several minutes before they can 
return to the warmth of the schoolroom, the tak- 
ing of wraps is a measure of protection from an 
actual danger. This is a practice generally 
adopted by schoolmen. 

“Finally, our school principals are not required 
by school rules or by instructions given them to 
sound an alarm from an outside fire-box in case 
of fire in a schoolhouse. Such a proposition is 
no part of a fire drill, and has nothing to do 
with safeguarding pupils under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

The school board of Waltham, Mass., has abol- 
ished the diploma for graduates of elementary 
schools. Certificates of attainment will be given 
to pupils who graduated or withdraw from school. 

The school board of Waltham, Mass., has ruled 
that children may enter the primary grade twice 
each year, in September and in January. 


Worcester, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a report of the teachers’ committee, providing 
that the present system of marking be eliminated 
in the first grade. Beginning September ist, 
teachers will give children in the primary grades 
one mark to denote their general standing. 


Spokane, Wash. A vocational survey has been 
begun by the school board in connection with the 
taking of the annual census. Practical informa- 
tion will be gathered on what the boys and girls 
of the city are preparing to fit themselves for, 
the occupation of the parents, the occupations of 
minors in the industries, the wages paid and the 
names of the employers. The aim of the school 
authorities is to ascertain the names of children 
who plan to withdraw from school and to interest 
them in some line of work that will be the means 
of making them more useful citizens. 

An interesting controversy has arisen among 


A. 
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Worcester, Mass. 


the members of the Philadelphia board of educa- 
tion who are wrestling with the problem of 
erecting an administration building to house the 
executive offices of the schools. A site has been 
purchased in a central location on the Parkway, 
and plans have been drawn for a structure to 
cost half a million dollars. John Wanamaker 
is opposing the proposition and is advocating a 
monumental building that will express the im- 
portance of the schools as a branch of the state 
government and will serve all the needs of the 
school system for many years to come. The 
present plans are criticised by Mr. Wanamaker 
because they provide for an office and building 
of the commercial type, which will be narrow and 
hardly adequate for more than thirty years. Suf- 
ficient provisions have not been made for an 
auditorium and for other facilities which, in his 
opinion, are indispensable. 


Whether or not a school board has the right to 
dismiss from the teaching corps, a teacher who 
has been guilty of criticising the board in public 
print, is the question that the board of directors 
of New Orleans, La., is at present wrestling with, 
and in doing so is engaged in a wrangle with the 
whole corps more or less. 


Two members of the Warren Easton Boys’ 
High School faculty, Professors J. H. Gosserand 
and J. H. Hughes Rapp, as editors of a paper 
circulated principally among the teachers, called 
the “Forum,” published editorials which sharply 
criticised the board and contained some state 
ments which were not correct. The editorials 
declared that the board was retiring teachers t0 
save money and attacked the board for other acts. 
President Wexler of the board declared that the 
responsibility for the editorials should be fixed 
and, when determined, that the authors should 
be expelled from the corps. He declared that he 
believed the teaching corps would support him in 
taking such action. Professors Gosserand and 
Rapp acknowleged responsibility for the editor 
ials and the Associate Teachers’ League met, but 
instead of supporting the president of the poard, 
it supported the authors of the editorials am 
declared for free speech and other constitutional 
rights as American citizens. 


President Wexler, Director Wes 
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mann made formal charges against the two high 
school professors and their trial took place at 
the last meeting of the board. Meanwhile, the 
city attorney advised directors Wexler and Weg- 
mann that since the act of the legislature under 
which the school board is organized and exists, 
specially declares that teachers are permanent 
employes, and cannot be removed except for im- 
morality, malfeasance, nonfeasance and similar 
lapses from duty, and as the writing and publish- 
ing of a criticism in a newspaper cannot be 
classed under the causes mentioned, the board 
has no right to expel the members. 


In the meanwhile a statement was prepared in 
which corrections were made of the errors con- 
tained in the editorials and this statement the 
editors agreed to publish in the Forum. Mr. 
Wexler, under a misunderstanding, agreed to ac- 
cept this statement if Professors Gosserand and 
Rapp would sign it. They refused to do so declar- 
ing it was never intended as a retraction to be 
addressed to the board, but merely a copy of 
what they were willing to state in the Forum. 
The matter hung right there and it is expected 
that at the next meeting of the board some action 
will be taken to press the charges notwithstand- 
ing the contrary advice of the City Attorney who 
is the legal advisor of the school board. 

As the first result of the investigation which 
an “economy” committee of the Chicago board of 
education has made, the office of school counsel 
has been discontinued. The committee was ap- 
pointed in February to study ways and means 
of preventing a deficit and has recommended im- 
portant changes in the administrative offices of 
the schools. Office employes will in the future 
work from 8:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. and on 
Saturdays from 8:30 A. M. to 1 P. M., an in 
crease of one hour daily. 

The Lockwood-Hinman bill to amend the state 
educational law of New York, has been with- 
drawn by its supporters following a statement of 
the leaders of the legislature that it could not 
be passed at this session. A statement of the 
State School Commissioner reads as follows: 

“There is no ground for assuming that the 
general city education bill will not be passed by 
the legislature. That body has twice this year 
enacted the general principles of this bill into 
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bills chartering two different cities. We stand 
squarely upon the fundamental principles of 
school administration incorporated into this bill 
and believe that no other measure could be 
adopted which would result in greater educa- 
tional progress in cities of the state. 

“In view of the fact that this bill does not 
appear to be understood by the people of some 
of the cities of the state we are willing to defer 
legislative consideration of the measure for one 
year. If such procedure is approved by the mem- 
bers of the legislature who introduced the bill 
and other members of that body who have shown 
interest in the matter, it will be agreeable to us.” 

“This bill is the result of a long, painstaking 
and most praiseworthy study of the city school 
administrative system of the state made by As- 
sistant Commissioner Finnegan. It proposes to 
define, in the general education law, of the state, 
the general structure of school administration, 
and to give the local boards of education as full 
measure of freedom and responsibility as pos- 
sible. 

“Incidentally, if enacted, it would have elim- 
inated 500 pages of special enactments and spe- 
cial charter provisions with regard to schools, 
and would have relieved the cities of the neces- 
sity or temptation of coming to the legislature 
year after year for permission to modify in any 
way the local educational machinery. I believe 
that when the people of the cities become more 
thoroly familiar with what is here proposed they 
will give some such measure as this most hearty 
and general support. It is fundamentally sound.” 

The withdrawal of the Lockwood-Hinman bill 
has been expected by many of the Buffalo op- 
ponents of the measure, owing to the strong op- 
position in Buffalo and in other principal cities 
The opponents have tentatively agreed to form 
an organization, the purpose of which will be to 
consider bills presented in the future which may 
affect the Buffalo schools, and to act for the best 
interest of the schools and teachers. 


Mr. Charles A. Plamondon, of Chicago, LIL, a 
former member of the school board, was a victim 
of the Lusitania disaster. Mr. Plamondon was a 
member of the school board and served as vice- 
president. He was directly responsible for the 
reduction of the number of children on half-time 
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and did effective work as a member of the build- 
ings and grounds committee. 

The city attorney of Atlanta, Ga., has given an 
opinion to the board of education to the effect 
that under the city ordinance governing teachers’ 
salaries, it is illegal to give teachers credit for 
previous experience in other school systems. 

At a recent meeting of the school board, the 
superintendent recommended that certain teach- 
ers who had been tried and found satisfactory, be 
given credits for past experience. This was 
strenuously opposed by the Mayor who held that 
such action was illegal. The matter was referred 
to the city attorney who upheld the contention of 
the Mayor. The practice has been followed for 
the past five years and has resulted in bringing 
a number of teachers to the city. A vote of the 
members on the question of putting the teachers 
back on the former salary, resulted in a tie, so 
that those now enjoying credits for outside ex- 
perience will not have their salaries decreased. 

Mr. Richard S. Folsom, general counsel of the 
Chicago board of education, will retire on July 
first at the expiration of his term of office. The 
board has abolished the office as a step in its 
economy plan and has eliminated the usual ap- 
propriation for the same. 

Brockton, Mass. An open-window room is to 
be opened next fall, as a trial of the plan fol- 
lowed in the Cambridge schools. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

June 15-16-17—Minnesota County School Super- 
intendents’ Association at Duluth. H. R. Paint- 
er, Pres., Marshall. 

June 16-18—West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion at Charleston. A. P. Morrison, Secy., Clarks- 
burg. 

June 22-23-24—Minnesota Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Albert Lea J. Austin Williams, 
Secy., Minneapolis. 

June 25-26—American School Hygiene Associa- 
tion at San Francisco. Thomas A. Storey, Secy., 
New York City. 

June 29-30, July 1-2—Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association at Ocean City. Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Secy., Chesapeake City, Md. 

Aug. 16-28—National Education Association at 
Oakland, Cal., Durand W. Springer, Secy., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
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The Holyoke Health Survey. 


A special committee of the school board of 
Holyoke, Mass., on April 16th submitted its 
report of a survey of the department of health 
and physical education in the schools. The aim 
of the survey was to establish a working basis 
and to make recommendations for the develop- 
ment of this department to a high standard. The 
survey divided itself into six sections, namely, 
reasons, method, criticisms of present conditions, 
good points and recommendations for the future. 
The reasons as stated in the survey, are as 
follows: 

1. The school board should offer to school 
children the means of systematic physical devel- 
opment so that these children may be better pre- 
pared for efficient work in life. 

2. The school board is in duty bound to put 
the pupils into possession of those facts which 
will help them now and in the future to throw 
off the burden of preventable diseases. 


3. Work in health and physical education in 
all branches should be planned for all the chil- 
dren in all the schools. 

4. Is the present investment in the depart- 
ment of health and physical education paying the 
dividends it should pay? Cannot reorganiza- 
tion and possible increased investment bring far 
greater dividends? 

5. The school board reports of 1912, 1913 and 
1914 have urged that this survey be made. 

6. The high school gymnasium, one of the 
best in the country, the heart of the present de- 
partment of health and physical education, 
should have a completely organized department 
worthy of it. 

7. Holyoke has an opportunity for educational 
leadership in the state and many cities of her 
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size in the country along the lines of health work 
in the school. 

In conducting the survey, three experts were 
engaged, Dr. T. F. Harrington of Boston, Lewis 
Allen, physical director of the Hartford, Conn., 
schools and Dr. G. L. Gabler, head of the Holyoke 
Y. M. C. A. physical education department. Con- 
ferences were held by the survey committee with 
the special committee and members of the board 
and with teachers of physical education, princi- 
pals, city and school officials. Gymnasiums and 
classrooms were inspected, the work of instruct- 
ors was observed and the methods and system 
were carefully studied. 

A study of the work in physiology and hygiene 
in both the high and elementary schools was 
made, as well as the advantages of swimming 
pools, outdoor tracks and athletic fields in con- 
nection with the schools. The medical inspection 
system was studied in a general way. 

The conclusions of the survey experts resulted 
in the following criticisms: 

1. The content and kind of instruction at the 
high school does not measure up to the possi- 
bilities. The investment can be made to pay 
better dividends. 

2. Physical training is not extended to all 
high school pupils and classes, and the athletic 
teams are maintained for a chosen few. 

3. Physiology and hygiene are not 
proper emphasis as required 
schools. 

4. Outside athletic teams, there is no definite 
plan of work in health and physical education at 
the high school, and no correlation between gym- 
nasium and classes in physiology and hygiene. 

5. The physical director at the high school 
should not be held responsible for physical ex- 
amination of pupils. He has not been trained to 


given 
studies in all 


Ask for saws that are branded SIMONDS.” 
Send for booklet No. 5 ‘“‘The Professor and the Saw’”’ 


Simonds Manufacturing Co. 


“The Saw Makers”’ 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
5 Factories—11 Branches 


bear the responsibility of deciding medical ques- 
tions. Physiology and hygiene should be super- 
vised and taught by an expert. 

6. There is no definite grading of high school 
pupils sent to the gymnasium. This handicaps 
the instructors. 

7. The work in health and physical education 
in the vocational school should be supervised 
by the department of health and physical edu- 
cation and not by a trade teacher. Arrange- 
ments for this should be made by the school 
board with the board of trustees according to 
state law relative to supervision and reimburse- 
ment. 

8. The work in physical training in the grades 
should be more recreative and less intensive. 

9. The grade instructor should hold group 
conferences of teachers. 

10. Athletics in grammar grades should be 
more thoroly organized. 

11. Health supervision of schools in accord- 
ance with chapter 502, Acts of 1906, and medical 
inspection of schools should be put on a better 
basis. The work is now unsatisfactory. 

The experts found a good many points to com- 
mend in the present system of physical educa- 
tion. Seven distinct advantages were named as 
follows: 

1. The new gymnasium as a center for this 
department is ideal in location, plants and equip- 
ment. It has no superior in the country. It 
offers great possibilities. 

2. The athletic organization at the high school 
in charge of school teams is on a good basis. 
The coach has done good work as a coach in de- 
veloping the specialized athletic teams. 

3. The instructor for girls at the high school 
has done good work. In comparing her with 
others it should be remembered that her work 
began last September. 

4. Physical education in the grades is better 
organized than in the high school. There is @ 
definite plan of work laid out. 

5. The instructor in the grades seems espe- 
cially well qualified for his work. The grammar 
school athletic league offers a beginning for well 
organized work in grammar school athletics. 
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Over 800 Schools 
Use Oliver Tools 


because no machine leaves our Fac- 
tory until it is right—until it will 
“back up”’ our well earned reputa- 


tion for 


OLIVER QUALITY 


Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


6. There are splendid foundations laid in Hol- 
yoke for work in school hygiene that will set a 
standard for other cities. 

7. The attitude of the school board in taking 
up this big problem is most commendable and 
original. That Holyoke has had the first “health 
and the school” survey in Massachusetts means 
a great deal for this new educational movement. 

The surveyors made nine recommendations. 
It was suggested that a definite plan be devised 
for bringing together all agencies in the interests 
of the health and physical education of school 
children, and that the present department of 
health and physical education be reorganized 
into two separate divisions. 

The health division should have charge of the 
medical inspection of schools in co-operation with 
the board of health, and should follow up the 
work of the medical inspectors and school nurses, 
the physical examination of school children and 
keeping of permanent records; introduce a course 
in physiology and hygiene in the grades, high 
and vocational school and provide for compulsory 
physical education thruout the system. 

The physical education division should take 
charge of gymnastics, calisthenics, standing ex- 
ercises, drills, apparatus work, games, plays and 
dances for pupils of the high school; gymnastics, 
exercises, games, plays, dances, corrective exer- 
Cises, ete., for elementary schools; organized in- 
terschool athletics at the high school and school 
teams; general athletics for boys and girls of 
the high school; organized interschool athletics 
for grammar schools; general athletics for boys 
and girls in grammar schools, with physical effi- 
ciency tests; military drill in grammar schools 
and in high school; co-operation in gymnastics 
and athletics, with playground work supervised 
by the commission. The work should be made 
compulsory. 

It is further recommended that a director of 
the department of school hygiene be chosen, the 
appointee to be a physician who has had ex- 
perience with medical inspection systems and 
School sanitation. He should supervise and teach 
Physiology and hygiene, supervise the physical 
training and athletics and act under the instruc- 
tions of the board and superintendent. 

A supervisor of gymnastics, classroom exer- 





cises and drill work should be appointed in the 
high school and grades. An assistant should be 
obtained as the demand arises. 

A system of school nursing in connection with 
medical inspection is suggested, the appointee to 
be under civil service regulations and to be re- 
sponsible to the director of hygiene. 

Compulsory open-air recesses and regular per- 
iods of physical exercises are recommended for 
the grades and ten minute setting-up drills for 
the high school. Open-air classes are recom- 
mended as well as special attention to the sub- 
ject of school seating. 

In conclusion, the survey committee asked that 
special consideration of the recommendations be 
made. “In matters relating to medical inspec- 
tion, health supervision and the teaching of 
physiology and hygiene, the school board is not 
fully living up to the state law. The investment 
of the city in a large school gymnasium is not 
paying proper dividends. To get results there 
must be a properly organized department. The 
most expert opinion in the country has suggested 
what that organization should be. It is clear 
that for such a department there must be a com- 
petent head, skilled in the application of pre- 
ventive medicine to the problems of health and 
physical education in the schools, and possessed 
of the executive and business ability, the exper- 
ience in matters relative to athletics and physical 
training, and the sound judgment that will make 
a department of school hygiene all that it should 
be.” 


OBSERVE ORAL HYGIENE WEEK. 

The New York City Schools observed during 
the week of May 24-28 a “Dental Hygiene Week.” 
The following is an outline of the typical pro- 
gram prepared for use in the Elementary Schools 
by Dr. C. Ward Crampton, Director of Physical 
Training. 

Monday: Announcement of the plans and pur- 
pose of “Dental Hygiene Week,” a “Tooth Brush 
Day.” 

Tuesday: Talks and demonstrations illus- 
trated with slides and motion pictures by trained 
dental lecturers. The lectures were closed with 
a demonstration of the “Tooth Brush Drill.” 

Wednesday: A twenty minute talk in each 








classroom by the class teacher on the care of the 
teeth and the necessity of periodical visits to 
the dentist. 


Thursday: Meeting of the Parents’ Associa- 
tion connected with the school. A lecture on the 
care of the teeth and mouth. 


Friday: Children required to bring tooth 
brushes to schools in the afternoon. An inspec- 
tion of the brushes and teeth followed by a talk 
on oral hygiene, distribution of literature, etc. 


Saturday: A competition in the demonstra- 
tion of the Tooth Brush Drill for a trophy offered 
by the Dental Associations of the city. 

The savings of the public school children of 


Somerville, Mass., for last year were $11,340, a 
net average of 82 cents per pupil. The city has 
25 public school buildings. 

Statistics of the New York City schools for the 
year ending June, 1914, shows that school savings 
systems are in operation in some of the schools 
of four boroughs. In Manhattan, eight schools 
have savings systems and 4,933 pupils deposited 
$6,902.21. In Bronx, savings were collected from 
two schools. There were 2,718 depositors and 
$5,154 in deposits. In Brooklyn, there are six 
schools, with 3,277 depositors and savings de- 
posits of $6,914.75. In Queens, there are five 
schools, with 1,571 pupils and deposits of $6,- 
982.96. In addition, the Washington Irving High 
School had 452 students and deposits of $2,435.39, 
and the Manual Training High School had 428 
students and $1,972.50 in deposits. The total 
amount in the 23 schools, was 13,379 pupil de- 
positors and $24,127.16 in deposits. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 

Lake Charles, La. A plan of co-operation was 
recently agreed upon by the Louisiana State 
Board of Health, the Parish (County) Police 
Jury and the Parish School Board whereby a 
Whole Time Health Officer was employed for 
work in Calcasieu parish. Dr. G. C. McKinney 
was elected to the position. He has general 
supervision of all matters relating to public 
health and in addition will devote about half 
time to medical inspection of school children and 
general supervision of all matters pertaining to 
the health of the pupils in the public schools. 
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You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 


Pat. Dec. 12, '05 
Pat. Jan. 19, '06 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
order. Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


Write for free samples today. 


U. Ss. INKWELL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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SAFETY FIRST FOR THE SCHOOLS. 

The caption of this article is the title of a most 
suggestive pamphlet recently issued by the Dahl- 
strom Metallic Door Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 
The Pamphlet is in no sense an advertisement 
but rather a discussion of fire protection as 
applied to schoolhouses. The problem is taken 
up not only from the safety standpoint but also 
from the economical and social standpoints. It 
is fully illustrated and contains many suggestive 
pointers for school officers and architects. It will 
be sent gratis, upon request, to readers of the 
ScHoot BoAarRD JOURNAL who will send a postcard 
for it. 

A GRAPHOPHONE BOOK. 

An interestingly illustrated pamphlet suggest- 
ing the uses to which the Columbia graphophone 
may be put in schools has been issued by the 
Educational department of the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company, New York City. The pamphlet 
includes not only suggestions for patriotic, dis- 
ciplinary, recreational, literary and other uses 
of the graphophone but also includes complete 
lists of records. Copies of the pamphlet may be 
obtained by readers of the JouRNAL by addressing 
the Educational Department of the firm. 


USEFUL TABLES FOR THE PHOTOG- 
RAPHER. 

A pamphlet that will appeal to teachers of 
science in high schools and colleges and in fact 
will be of help to all users of cameras is the 
compilation of useful tables issued by the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. These 
tubles show the relations between the F System 
and the uniform system, reductions and enlarge- 
ments, heights of images on ground glass, view 
angles, shutter speeds for inoving objects, diam- 
eters of plates, etc. 


Pat. Nov. 14, "ll 


School ound Sonal 


blocks west. 


Copies of the pamphlet will be sent to readers 
oi the JOURNAL upon request. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL RECORDS. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company has 
issued three double records for May which are of 
unusual interest to teachers. 

The first includes three splendid songs of the 
Neopolitan School which are of importance in 
the historical study of music. The authors are 
Scarlatti and Giordani and the songs are of the 
early eighteenth century. 

The second record includes three famous songs 
of the ninth century—The War Song of the Nor- 
mans, The Crusaders’ Hymn and The Famous 
Duke of Marlborough. 

The third record consists of four songs from 
Twelfth Night and The Tempest. The music is 
the original and the accompaniment of the songs 
is by means of stringed instruments resembling 
those in use during Shakespeare’s time. 


REMINGTON ACCURACY CONTESTS. 


The Remington Typewriter Company has of- 
fered a number of Remington Standard Type- 
writers as prizes to students and amateur typists 
who will write 60 words a minute for fifteen min- 
utes without error. The private commercial 
schools of the country have been quick to adopt 
and apply the idea of accuracy first in typewrit- 
ing and a considerable number of them have 
made special preparations to enter the contest. 
A number of public high schools have also be- 
come interested and commercial typists thruout 
the country have declared themselves as favoring 
this form of instruction. The opinion of prac- 
tical typists seems to be that speed should not be 
sought until accuracy has been obtained. 

That this is a step in the right direction goes 
without saying. The old instruction method of 
speed first with accuracy as an incidental, pro- 
ducing as it did low standard typists, will have 
to take a back seat in favor of the accuracy-first 
system which is destined to minimize incompe- 
tence to such a degree that it will be looked upon 
as the exception in good schools. Too much 





HIGH GRADE 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


VISIT OUR SHOW-ROOMS 


Realizing a long felt want, we have opened show-rooms 
in which we have placed a permanent exhibit of model labora- 
tories for the various sciences and industrial plants. 
also exhibiting dust-proof cabinets and cases for museums. 
Here you will find equipment that has the approval of men 
who are acknowledged authorities in the scientific world. 


We furnished the Laboratory Equipment for the Lockland Public 
School at Lockland, Ohio, which is described in this issue. 


We are 


GIVE US AN OPPORTUNITY TO QUOTE ON YOUR NEW EQUIPMENT 


You are cordially invited to come 
and inspect our model laboratories. 


Write for our 72-Page Catalog. 
LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture. 


1234-48 Fullerton Ave. 


Take Northwestern Elevated to Fullerton Avenue Station, three and one-half 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Lincoln 7381 





credit cannot be given the Remington Typewriter 
Company for fathering a movement of this kind, 
and promoting it in so generous and effective a 
manner. 


MANUAL TRAINING HOUSES MOVE. 


W. R. Price, E. H. Sheldon & Co., and Hobbies, 
Ltd., have given up their space at the Permanent 
Educational Exhibit Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, and are now located at 127 Fifth Ave. 
where they occupy two floors including the main 
floor. Here they have an effective display in a 
large way of their various lines of Industrial and 
Technical Educational Equipment. 

Mr. Price informs us that they can accommo. 
date a few manufacturers of educational sup- 
plies, and that they will have competent and 
eificient men in charge who have the confidence 
of the school people. 


THE LOCKLAND SCHOOL. 


The new public school at Lockland, O., illus- 
trated on preceding pages of this issue, is 
equipped with modern furniture and apparatus. 

The administrative equipment includes electric 
program clocks and a system of intercommuni- 
cating telephones manufactured by the Western 
Electric Company, New York, Chicago. 

The classrooms are equipped with pupils’ desks 
manufactured by the Theodor Kundtz Company, 
blackboards created by the North Bangor Slate 
Company and adjustable window shades manu 
factured by the Handy Window Shade Company. 
The assembly hall is fitted with opera chairs 
made by the American Seating Company. The 
manual training rooms are equipped with 
benches of the Grand Rapids Hand Screw type 
manufactured by the Grand Rapids Hand Screw 
Company. The same firm also installed tables, 
cabinets and individual gas plates in the domesti¢ 
science rooms. 

The laboratories both for physics and chemis 
try are equipped with furniture made by Leonard 
Peterson & Company, Chicago, III. 
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American 12-inch Speed Lathe with A. W. C. Control 


any way. The A. W. C. takes care of this and protects your motor absolutely. 
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Some time since we had put to us a series of questions re- 
We give them below with answers. 
The answers in particular are of vital concern to all directors of 
Manual Training in the woodworking departments of schools. 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


Is it not true that within ten minutes after your beginning class has 
started its lesson in wood turning at least half of the pupils have their ma- 
terial screwed so tight between the lathe centers that a three-horse power 
motor would not start their machines? 

It is true, but it doesn’t matter much with the American New 
Motor Driven Lathe with the A. W. C. Controller as the following 


Is it not also true that unless you use the utmost watchfulness at least 
half of these pupils will apply their current to their motors under these con- 
ditions, and unless you get there almost at once, will burn out their motor 


fuses and even burn out the field coils in the motors? 


It doesn’t matter how stupid the pupil or whether you get 


there at once or not,—the motor cannot burn out or be injured in 


Are you not constantly afraid that your pupils have not pulled their switches either clear out or in, to proper contact, 
and that they are burning their motor from this source, or that they will short circuit across the switch terminals with their 


chisels if they are at all exposed? 


There is no danger of this with the A. W. C. because everything is totally enclosed and out of the way. 

Also if your inexperienced pupils can get at the motor when it has become warm from an overload, will they not short cir- 
cuit the field with the oil with which they are deluging the bearings, assuming these to be the source of the heat? 

The American Motor Headblock runs on ball bearings in grease and does not need attention once in six 


months. 


There is never any necessity for oil. 


Is it not also true that your beginning classes must start and stop their lathes almost continually to observe the progress 
of their work, and will they not always use the easiest switch method of doing it, regardless of any motor raising or belt shifting 


device provided? 


start it. 


start as often as necessary, no trouble. 


Our new Manual Training Catalog tells about this Lathe and all other woodworking machines used in manual training schools: It is a book that 
you, as a teacher, cannot well afford to be without for it will render you valuable assistance in your class-work. We shall be glad to send you a copy 


upon receipt of your request. 


The switch in the leg of the American Motor Headblock Lathe will stop the motor, but, in itself, it will not 
The switch is automatically closed by the A. W. C. Controller handle when starting the motor. 


Stop and 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Executive and General Sales Office: 


GINN’S EXHIBIT AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

To teachers who attend the Exposition in San 
Francisco, Ginn & Company are extending a cor- 
dial invitation to visit their exhibit in the Palace 
of Edueation. In this exhibit there are displays 
showing how textbooks are made, striking facts 
about the textbook business, motion pictures, and 
a collection of early American schoolbooks. 
There is also a rest room which has been made 
attractive with furnishings in the Colonial style. 

Schoolmen will find this a comfortable place to 
use as their headquarters at the Exposition 
grounds. An attendant who is familiar with all 
the details of the Exposition will be found ready 
to render any possible services and to offer sug- 
gestions about seeing the Exposition. Each 
teacher who visits Ginn & Company’s exhibit is 
presented with a facsimile copy of the New Eng- 
land Primer and an attractive pamphlet entitled 
“Quality and Cost.” 


THE MIMEOGRAPH IN THE SCHOOLS. 

“A Necessary Tool for the School” is the title 
of a booklet just issued by the A. B. Dick Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

This booklet gives a complete description of 
the many different uses of the mimeograph for 
school work. It shows on each of fifteen inter- 
esting pages how examination papers, letters, 
technical work, laboratory and blackboard work, 
programs, nature study, maps, music, poems and 
lectures can be reproduced on the mimeograph 
with little more trouble than it takes to type- 
write, write or draw the original copy. ’ 

The A. B. Dick Company of Chicago, will send 
upon request a copy of booklet “F” to any inter- 
ested reader of the SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 


THE AUSTRAL WINDOW. 


_ What is termed by the manufacturer a “Per- 
fect Ventilating System” is plainly shown in a 
Pamphlet just issued by the Austral Window 
Company. 

In every schoolroom good ventilation and light 
are essential, and this pamphlet with its illus- 
ations and complete explanation shows how 
the Austral Window meets the school require- 
Ments for sufficient air without draft, and an 
absolute control of light. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


This pamphlet also tells of the Austral Window 
shade used in connection with the Austral Win- 
dow. This new device consists of two separate 
shades, one on each half of the window. When 
the sun is shining thru the lower part of the 
window, it is only necessary to draw the lower 
shade. This arrangement in no way interferes 
with the light coming thru the upper half of the 
window, and vice-versa. 

Prominent architects recommend the use of the 
Austral Window in the construction of new build- 
ings. Ample evidence of this is given in a list 
of architects, and New Schools equipped with 
the Austral Window, which appears on the last 
page of this pamphlet. 

A copy of this pamphlet will be sent upon 
request to anyone who is interested. 


MR. GIBSON WITH LANGSLOW, 
FOWLER CO. 
The management of the western office of the 
Company at 


Langslow, Fowler Chicago was 





CLINTON E. GIBSON, 
Western Manager, Langslow Fowler Co., Chicago, Ill 


Sales Offices: New Yerk City, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland, Ore. 


assumed, on April first, by Mr. Clinton E. Gibson, 
former manager of the school equipment depart- 
ment of the American Seating Company. 

Mr. Gibson became identified with the school 
furniture business more than twenty years ago, 
as a representative of the Grand Rapids School 
Furniture Company. This firm was the pioneer 
in introducing the stationary automatic combina- 
tion desk and did much in popularizing and im- 
proving the earliest adjustable desks. 

When, in 1902, the American Seating Company 
was formed, Mr. Gibson removed to Chicago as 
head of the school furniture department. Later 
he also assumed the management of the firm’s 
advertising. It will be remembered by school- 
men that he has been a familiar figure at educa- 
tional conventions in exhibiting and promoting 
hygienic and improved schoolroom equipment. 

Altho Mr. Gibson is a native of New York 
state, he spent his boyhood years in Grand 
Rapids, the center of the furniture industry. 
During his connection with school furniture 
firms, he has personally witnessed and influenced 
the development of the automatic combination 
desk, the adjustable desk and chair, and lately 
the introduction of the pressed steel desk. His 
connection with the sale of the Moulthrop mov- 
able chair is a logical advance in his own ideals 
and in the standard of schoolroom equipment. 

Mr. Gibson’s office is now located in the 
McClurg Building, 218 South Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

THE REMODELING AND ENLARGEMENT 
OF SCHOOLHOUSES 
(Continued from Page 27) 

In each of these buildings, the architects 
showed much ingenuity and considerable skill 
based upon long experience as designers of 
schoolhouses. 

The Lincoln School. 

The Lincoln School at Hammond, Ind., is 
the oldest building in the community, and until 
a year ago, was the most poorly lighted and 
poorly ventilated. It is constructed of brick 
and stone with ordinary wood-joist floors and 
is perfectly sound and safe. 

During the summer of 1914, the entire struc- 
ture was remodeled according to plans prepared 
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The Bradley Art Catalogue 
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by Mr. C. R. Stonebreaker, superintendent of 
school buildings. Mr. OC. M. McDaniel, superin- 
tendent of schools, outlined the educational 
needs which the building must meet to be satis- 
factory. The entire heating plant of the build- 
ing was removed to a fireproof annex, making 
possible the use of the entire basement for 
manual training and play purposes. The win- 
dows at the rear of each of the eight classrooms 
were bricked up, and additional windows were 
introduced at the sides. The actual lighting of 
the classrooms was nearly trebled as the accom- 
panying photograph will show. Doors were in- 
troduced at the head of the stairways so as to 
cut the latter off from the corridors in case of 
fire. 

The exterior of the building was covered with 
kellastone and the whole interior was decorated. 
The fire escape was rebuilt to provide a safe 
outdoor stairway. 

The cost of the entire changes did not exceed 
$4,000. The changes made possible the addi- 
tion of a small recitation room on the second 
floor and a club room for neighborhood pur- 
poses in the basement. This room is equipped 
with gymnasium apparatus and is occasionally 
used by the women of the district as a sewing 
and quilting room. 


NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


Mr. Anton Fischer, of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lamber 
ton, Minn., with annual salaries of $1,600, $1,709 
and $1,800 respectively. During the past year, 
Mr. Fischer completed a post-graduate course at 
the University of Minnesota. 

J. B. McManus of La Salle, Illinois, was re- 
elected superintendent of the La Salle public 
schools for another year. This is Mr. McManus’ 
sixteenth year as superintendent. 

Supt. William F. Ramey of Chickasha, Okla- 
homa, has been unanimously re-elected for two 
years. Supt. Ramey is completing his seventh 
year as head of the school system in Chickasha. 

Mr. B. B. Cobb, of Marshall, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Waco, suc- 


WATER COLORS 


Have been adopted by more schools than 
all other kinds combined. Wherever the 
best in art work is attempted and accom- 
plished Bradley Colors are used. Manufactured 
expressly for educational purposes they meet per- 
fectly every requirement of that exacting field. 


vented te ee, are me gecesi 


Bradley “B-1"" Boz—eighi pans semi-moiat colors; 
No.7 brush. The biggest selling box on the market. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


ee 


San Francisco 


Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 


New York 


ceeding the late J. C. Lattimore. Prof. Cobb is a 
graduate of Grayson College and has completed 
summer courses at the University of Texas and 
the University of Chicago. He was awarded the 
degree of A. B. by the University of Texas in 
1910. 

Mr. DeWitt Adkins of Aurora, Minn., has 
resigned to enter upon a law course at Harvard 
University. He is succeeded by Mr. Stanley 
Adkins. 

Mr. J. L. Brooks, of Johnson City, Tenn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools of 
Abilene, Tex. Mr. Brooks was for a number 
of years principal of the high school at Jackson, 
Tenn., and served as superintendent of the 
Covington, Tenn., schools. He had been super- 
intendent at Johnson City for the past five years. 





Complete Catalog mailed on request. 
Devoe 


Fulton and William Sts., 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


tea 30 other styles fitted with Cakes, Pans or Tubes 


Headquarters 
for Po 


School Art Material—Modeling, Stenciling and Mechan- 
ical Drawing Supplies. 


Dept. 5 


14-16 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 
1312-14 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 


Supt. R. J. Tighe, of El Paso, Tex., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term, with an increased 
salarly of $4,200. 

Supt. R. C. Smith, of Pekin, IIl., has been re- 
elected, with a salary of $2,050. 

Supt. R. O. Stoops, of Joliet, Ill., has been re- 
elected, with a salary of $4,000. 

Elizabeth City, N. C. Mr. W. H. Jennings has 
been elected secretary-treasurer of the board, 
succeeding Dr. J. B. Griggs. 

Supt. B. E. Nelson, of Racine, Wis., has been 
re-elected with an increase of $100 in salary. 

Supt. O. S. Thompson, of Waukegan, IIl., has 
been re-elected. 

Mr. F. R. Ritzman, of Elmhurst, IIl., has beeu 
elected superintendent of schools at DeKalb, suc- 
ceeding A. C. McMurray. 


THE LINCOLN SCHOOL, HAMMOND, IND. 
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Best in 1835 


School Soard Iona 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PaRMENTER Cravon Co, 


WALTHAM MASS.U.S.A. 69% | 
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Best in 1915 


Made in a modern, clean, sanitary factory at Sandusky, Ohio, along Lake Erie’s limpid waters, where the air is 


pure and the sky is blue. 


Waltham Brand Crayons are guaranteed to be made from Chemically Pure, Germproof, Sterilized material, and 
to be absolutely free from plaster of paris. 


Factory: 
Sandusky, Ohio 


THE PEDAGOGY OF THE FREEMAN 
HANDWRITING SCALE. 


(Continued fron Page 16) 
This is trans- 
ferred to the room graph (Chart Il), and a 


to the form given in Table 3. 


graphic arrangement of index numbers (Chart 
III) is made for each test. The index numbers 
are obtained by taking the algebraic sum of the 
numbers representing the percentage of improve- 
ment in each ability. 


Table 3. Ranking in Handwriting Abilities, 
Room “E”. 
Movement. 
Upper Group, Perfect. ...........-eeee02- 9 
Middle Group, Fair........cccsccsccsseeee Of 
Lower GQEOUG, Fess kek orescc peasgesseneas 30 
Form. 
Upper Group, above the grade standard (18). 11 
Middle Group, retarded one year (17-18).... 10 
Lower Group, retarded more than one year 
CDOLOW. 17) ci cbecsscbadtesed ccagiseecsa: © 
Speed. 
Upper Group, above the grade standard (50). 15 
Middle Group, retarded one year (40-50).... 5 
Lower Group, retarded more than one year 
(Delow 40) ..cccccccsccccccccesccceves IO 
Number of pupils ranked in the upper group 
in all three abilities..............+.. 2 


Objective Comparisons. 

The value of the room graph is that each 
teacher may know definitely in which ability 
there has been the most improvement during 
the last period and in which the least. This 
tells her just where drill should be applied dur- 
ing the next unit of time. The position of her 
index number with relation to that of 
rooms and to the line representing the average 


other 


for the test gives a valuable objective statement 
of the efficiency of instruction in this subject 


The American Crayon Company 


and stimulates those who need it to greater 
efforts. The room graphs have the same effect 
upon the teachers that the tanking of the pupils’ 
names according to the three abilities has upon 
the children. The Freeman scale is to be used, 
of course, by the teachers only in scoring the 
work of pupils. As objective standards for the 
children, each room posts a scale of specimens 
of handwriting done in that room, ten or fifteen 
of the best quality that can be found in any 
subject as well as that done during the formal 
drill period. This scale is shifted at any time 
that better specimens appear in the work of 
pupils. 
Practicability of the Scale. 

In the actual use of any scale for educational 
measurement there are always two very import- 
ant factors to consider, namely, time and the 
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Chart Ill--Avernge Indices of Efficiency. 
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personal equation. The experience with the 
I'reeman scale has shown that facility comes 
with practice in scoring so that eventually no 
more time is used in getting a reliable objective 
judgment than was formerly used in tabulating 
opinions. If one proceeds slowly at first and 
gradually increases the rate of recording judg- 
ments as to each of the five characteristics, such 
a familiarity with the three-fold standard in 
each case is gained that it is no longer necessary 
to make side-by-side comparisons with each spec- 
imen. After several practice trials, it has been 
our experience that but fifteen or twenty min- 
utes are needed to score the papers from the 
usual group of pupils in a room. 

Practice and a thoro understanding of the 
meaning and purpose of the scale tend to make 
judgments of 


several more uniform. 


There should be an agreement before a test is 


scorers 


scored as to whether simply the three weights 
under each characteristic are to be used (1, 3, 5, 
2.5, 10) or whether intermediate numbers and 
decimals are to be used. 
test variability of 


It is a good plan to 
judgments by having the 
In this 
manner personal variations may be discovered 
and provided for. The fact that five points of 
judgment are used, and that each characteristic 
is given a definite weight, tends to smooth out 
the individual differences of several scorers. It 
is thought that the characteristics are highly 
objective and quite definite in their nature, and 
this frees them very largely from the influence 
of opinion. 
As a Supervisory Method. 

The value of the Freeman scale as a super- 
visory method is the value of all carefully 
thought out plans for educational measurement. 


teachers all, score the same specimen. 


It centers the attention of the supervisory officer 
upon the activities of the individual pupils and 





THE FRICK ELECTRIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM 


Furnished to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements of schools and 
colleges. Rings bells at either one 
minute or five-minute intervals. 


Automatically cuts out the ring- 
ing of bells on days and nights when 
not required. 


Operates any number of different 
program bell circuits. 


Operates any number of second- 
aries. 


OUR SLOGAN IS 
“SERVICE FIRST.” 


Improvements in design, better 
workmanship and closer inspection 
since the reorganization of this com- 
pany a year ago, indicate progress. 





If you are interested we would be pleased to tell 
you why our equipment is better than ever, and why 
in point of simplicity, efficiency and economy of opera- 















One Hour More to 
Every School Day 


School discipline and efficiency de- 
mand a uniform standard of time 
and the correct announcing of pro- 
gram signals. It has been estimat- 
ed that from one-half hour to an 
hour a day is lost in schools thru 
interrupted recitations, uncertainty, 
confusion and disorder between 
classes, due to the lack of uniform- 
ity of signal bells and the disagree- 
ment of schoolroom clocks. 


TheHahl Pneumatic 
Time System 


Establishes a correct system of time 
and program signals in every room 
in the school—governed by a mas- 
ter clock in the superintendent’s 
office. It is the most perfect time 
system in existence. No dependency on erratic elec- 
trical power. Air and gravity—two constant and 
invariable powers employed. No cost for opera- 
tion. No attention required except winding of one 
clock, once a week. 


Write today for catalog and descriptive literature 
Tell us your needs. We can help you. 








tion it is the best. 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


Send for catalog 8, showing our complete line. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. 
PA. 


WAYNESBORO, 


in this way makes an adequate judgment of the 
abilities of teachers. All concerned know just 
what the results of the efforts of the past have 
been, and just where drill should be applied 
during the next unit of time. The personal ele- 
ment is banished from inspection, and the feel- 
ing between supervisors and teachers is in this 
way kept right. A graphic representation of the 
results of instruction, after teachers learn just 
how to interpret it, needs no comment at all. It 
speaks for itself. The ability of teachers and 
the work of buildings and of school systems may 
be compared in this same impersonal manner. 


THE BINDING OF REFERENCE BOOKS. 

(Concluded from Page 18) 
versal breaking of the cover where it was at- 
tached to the back. A wonderfully strong meth- 
od of sewing the books, attaching them to the 
backs, and reinforcing, has been evolved. The 
heavy fabric used for back-lining is carried 
into the split edges of the cover, and given extra 
sewing at the hinges so that hereafter it will 
be almost impossible for the leaves to pull away 
from the covers. 

This briefly is what has been accomplished by 
the American Library Association, to benefit 
not only librarians but every school teacher and 
official who has to use or buy a dictionary or 
encyclopedia. The Bookbinding Committee’s 
work is to send out information on any phase 
of bookbinding, and its Chairman, Mr. A. L. 
Bailey, of the Free Library, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, may be called on by any book user for in- 
formation. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION IN SMALLER 


DISTRICTS. 
(Concluded from Page 23) 
very magnitude of their problems, been forced 
to meet this condition before this time. The 


smaller district can well afford to study the re- 
sults of the experience of these larger communi- 


2646 N. Maplewood Ave., 






CHICAGO, ILL. 


ties, adapting to its own needs such parts as 
can be applied to the conditions presented in 
the smaller cities. 
Standardizing Accounting. 

Standardization of accounts, of methods, and 
of terms should be followed by a certain stand- 
ardization of forms as a really necessary step 
in the direction of that uniformity that is now 
so greatly needed, if the work of the highly de- 
veloped districts is to be made available for the 
smaller districts. At no time, of course, shovld 
there be any attempt to so hold the system to 


ironclad requirements as to stifle all originality 


en the part of the officer in charge of his local 
problem, but we have reached a point where 
definite steps should be taken to establish offici- 
ally the wisdom of the theory of standardizing 
schoo] accounting. I believe that it would be 
a legitimate function of every state department 
of public instruction or every state board of 
education to cause to be issued, as suggestive of 
what local school authorities should do, various 
blank forms the study of which might lead 
school officers into a better appreciation of the 
value of using the same terms as measures of 
their work and results. In one small district 
today will be found the practice by boards of 
directors of using the old, crude warrant form 
that has fitted well with the needs of the rural 
district in time gone by; in another district of 
similar size, but progressive, will be found a 
well-thought-out scheme of vouchers and indi- 
vidual pay checks for employes. It is safe to 
say that few small districts have worked out 
a well balanced scheme of securing competitive 
prices, of ordering in writing, of checking the 
receipt and quality of goods, of preventing 
a duplication or over payment of bills; it 
is true that school bookkeeping is too often 
a purposeless generalized statement of receipts 
and expenditures with no aim other than to 
make clerical entries that will agree with the 
cash account of the treasurer of the district. A 


determining by some established authority of 
general forms that will be in harmony with 
modern commercial and banking practice will 
be a tremendous step in the furthering of the 
purpose for which this organization was created 
and will be particularly felt in the smaller dis- 
trict where such influence is most needed. It 
will mean economy of funds, efficiency of ser- 
vice, and a sense of satisfaction to the money- 
providing public that will mean added commun- 
ity support to the general educational policy. 
The energies and activities of the best minds 
of the educational world have thus far been 
devoted largely to a study of those phases of 
the work that have to do with the classroom side. 
The time is opportune for a very positive propa- 
ganda in the direction of the cultivation of a 
new sense of responsibility and the establish- 
ment of business methods in the districts that 
from their very size are peculiarly critical of 
the expenditures of their funds. 


RULES. 

Upon the recommendation of Supt. E. J. Brown, 
the school board has ruled that hereafter no per- 
son will be admitted to the first year of the 
Dayton Normal School unless he has completed 
the high school course. After Sept. 1, 1916, no 
one will be permitted to enter the second year 
unless he has completed the work of the normal 
for the first year, or its equivalent, and has @ 
certificate given by the board of examiners of 
the city school district. 

Marquette, Mich. Upon the suggestion of the 
superintendent, the school board has ordered that 
children be admitted to the primary grades twice 
each year, September 1 and February 1. Such 
children must be five years of age previous to 
admittance. 

The school board of Long Beach, Cal., has 
passed a rule providing that the secretary shall 
not accept an assignment of a teacher’s salary, 
except upon the approval of the chairman of the 
finance committee. The practice has been in- 
creasing. In some cases teachers have intended 
to prevent the collection of a court judgment. 
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School Board Sournal 


To be 


used 


in 


Conjunction with Free Textbooks 


Articles that have Proven their Money Saving 
Value to over 2500 School Boards. 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette Book Covers 


Made of Pure Fibers — Guaranteed to Wear a Year- 


One Piece—Easily Adjusted — Waterproof and 


Germproof. $13.50 per 1000 


The Holden Semi-Leatherette Book Gover 


Same Style of design—less expensive Fibers but Ser- 
viceable. The Best low priced Cover made. 


$10.00 per 1000 


The Holden Perfect Self Binders 


for repairing broken bindings and fastenings in loose 
leaves. $2.25 per doz. boxes 


The Holden ‘‘T” Binders 


for rebinding books with contents partially or entire- 
ly detached $2.25 per doz. boxes 


The Holden Imported Transparent Paper 
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for mending torn leaves. 


INCREASE THE LIVES OF YOUR BOOKS 2 TO 3 YEARS. 
GUARD THE HEALTH OF YOUR PUPILS 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





SAFEGUARDING THE EYESIGHT OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
(Continued from Page 15) 
time of taking the individual readings was not 
noted. Here they are plotted at equal intervals. 
While the above procedure is rather complex 
end bears upon problems worthy of much care- 
ful investigation, the experiment answered the 
intended purpose in bringing forth several 
points: (1) Glare conditions are not always 
apparent when the eyes are not engaged in 
serious work such as reading or distinguishing 
fine detail. However, bad lighting conditions 
are readily recognized when the eyes are called 
upon to do such work. (2) There is a rapid 
falling off of visual acuity when the conditions 
of glare are severe. (3) Such a harmless ap- 
pearing light source as a wide expanse of sky 


Fig. 13. Satisfactory Foundry Lighting 


can produce a very severe condition of glare. 
The intrinsic brightness is very low as com- 
pared with artificial sources, but the quantity 
of light is high and the image of the sky is 
spread over a large portion of the retina. (4) 
There was an apparent recuperation of the eye 
during the periods that the yellow-green glasses 
were worn. (5) Notwithstanding the effect of 
glare, when clear glasses were worn in reducing 
visual acuity the values of the latter when the 
colored glasses were worn remained considerably 
higher. (6) This experiment emphasizes the 
necessity of prolonging acuity readings over a 
considerable period if acuity is to be a criterion 
of the satisfactoriness of illumination condi- 
tions. 

Some of the increase in visual acuity when 
the yellow-green glasses were being worn can be 


Fig. 14 


75 cts. per doz. envelopes 


KEEP THEM CLEAN AND 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Prest. 





accounted for by the nearer approach to 
monochromatism of the light that passed thru 
them. However, conditions indicated that the 
advantage was due very largely to a reduction 
in the glare. Other interesting conclusions can 
be drawn, but the illustration has already ful- 
filled its object in bringing forth the facts that 
glare conditions are very complex and that cog- 
nizance of glare often depends upon the char- 
acter of the activities in which the eyes are en- 
gaged. 
Legislation On School Lighting. 

The legislation on this subject which has come 
under the observation of the author has been 
chiefly with reference to natural lighting. This 
is quite the expected course, but needless to say 
attention must be given to artificial lighting. 
The latter problem will be found much easier 





Satisfactory Lighting of Study Room. 
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The Normal Schools 


=== AND 


“Public School Methods” 


Every sincere and ambitious teacher should attend an 
saves Normal to 


accredited Normal School. 


acquiring. 


To furnish just such specific help to teachers, thereby 
enabling them to profit more fully by their training, and 
reflect greater credit upon the institutions graduating them, 
a group of America’s greatest teaching authorities drawn 
Teachers’ Colleges have 
prepared the work known as Public School Methods. 

This series of volumes combines both material and 
method, and comprises the only complete work of reference 
in print prepared expressly for the teachers of the graded 


from the leading Normals and 


and rural schools. 


The value and helpfulness of this professional library 
for teachers is attested by strong voluntary letters of com- 


mendation from: 


(1) Thirty State Superintendents of Public 


Instruction. 


(2) A large majority of the leading Normal 


School presidents. 


(3) Hundreds of the most prominent county 


and city superintendents. 


(4) And 80,000 progressive teachers who own 


and use it. 


The work is recent and authoritative. 


School Methods Company, **° 


and no doubt will be officially taken care of 
eventually. It is the duty of this society and 
school authorities to urge proper legislation to 
cover lighting conditions completely. It may be 
interesting to quote extracts from codes already 
in existence. 

Extracts from the Indiana “Sanitary School- 
house Law” 

“Interior walls and the ceiling shall be painted 
oy tinted some neutral color, slate, buff 
or green. 

“All schoolrooms where pupils are seated for 
study shall be lighted from one side only, and 
the glass area shall be not less than one-sixth 
cf the floor area, and the windows shall extend 
from not less than 4 feet from the floor to at 
least 1 foot from the ceiling, all windows to be 
provided with roller or adjustable shades of 
neutral color, as blue, gray, slate, buff, or green. 

“For left-handed pupils desks and seats may 
be placed so as to permit the light to fall over 
the right shoulder. 

“Blackboards shall be preferably of slate, but 
of whatever material the color shall be dead 
black.” 

Abstract from the 


are as follows: 


as grey, 


Rules and Regulations of 


the Indiana State Board of Health are as fol- 
lows: 
“No classroom shall exceed 24 feet in width, 


with the cei!ing not less than 12 feet nor more 
than 14 feet in height. 

“No window sash shall have 
lights, and the tops of all windows shall be 
square. When the proximity of other buildings 
or a portion of thie building interferes 
with the proper lighting of a classroom, the 


more than four 


same 


light shall be properly pre jected and diffused by 
the use of prism glass. 
“When artificial lighting by means of elee- 


tricity or gas is used the liglits shall be placed 


When ‘she le 
begin teaching, she should have in permanent, 
form an authoritative statement of the methods, plans and 
material she has spent so much earnest effort and money in 


The price is reasonable. 
deferred payment plan is optional with the purchaser. 
Methods is demonstrated and sold only by accredited representatives 
who are experienced school men and women of the highest standing. 











convenient 


hot - galvanized. 


Cash or 
Public School 


104 So. Michigan 
CHICAGO 


near the ceiling and the lights deflected by pro- 
per shades toward the ceiling, either indirect or 
semi-indirect lighting being used. 

“Where the light in any classroom is from the 
north, the proportion of glass area to floor 
should not be less than 1 to 5. 

“Architects, ete., shall certify by affidavit in- 
dersed on all plans and specifications submitted 
that such plans and specifications comply with 
the Indiana Sanitary Schoolhouse Law and with 
the rules of the Indiana State Board of Health.” 

Abstracts from the Ohio State Building Code 
referring to school buildings are as follows: 

“The height of all rooms, except toilet, play 
end recreation rooms, shall be not less than one- 
half of the average width of the 
no ease less than 10 feet high. 

“The proportion of glass surface in each class, 
study and recitation high-school room, and 
laboratory shall be not less than 1 square foot of 


area 


room, and in 


glass to each feet of floor area. 
“Windows shall be placed at the rear or the 
left and rear of the pupils when seated. 
“Tops of except in libraries, 
museums, and art galleries, shall not be placed 


5 square 


windows, 


more than 8 inches below the minimum ceiling 
height. 
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Fig. 6. Showing Rapid Reduction in Visual Acuity under the 


Glare from the Unobstructed Blue Sky 


Maximum Efficiency 


can be obtained only in the class 
room where the temperature 
is properly regulated. 


A Dependable Thermometer is an 


Accurate Thermometers 


have been standard since 1860 and 
are distinguished from all others by 
their extreme 


Charles Wilder Company, Troy, N. Y., U.S 





Medart Outdoor Playground Apparatus is made of steel, 
It is unbreakable either thru use, 
or constant exposure, assuring that safety which must be 
guaranteed to the children. 


Write for Catalog Y and our booklet “‘The Story of My Ideal Playground.”’ 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Gymnasium Outfitters, Steel Lockers 


absolute necessity. 


“Wilder” 





accuracy. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


For Public Parks and 
School Yards 


abuse 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“The unit of measurement for the width of 
properly lighted rooms, when lighted from one 
side only, shall be the height of 
«bove the floor. 

“The width of 


the window head 


all class 


and recitation rooms, 


when lighted from one side only, shall never 
exceed two and one-half times this unit, 


measured at right angles to the source of light. 
“The candlepower of electric lamps shall not 
be less than the following, viz.: 
Auditorium— 
floor area. 
Gymnasium—1 candlepower to 2% sq. ft. of 
floor area. 
Stairways and hall-— 
of floor area. 


1 candlepower to 2 ft. of 


5 Sq. 


1 candlepower to 4 sq. ft. 


Class and recitation rooms 
2 aa, £8. 
Enclosed 
ways, 


1 candlepower to 
of floor area. 
stair- 
passageways and toilet rooms 
shall be lighted by artificial light and said lights 
shall be kept burning 
cecupied after dark.” 
The Illuminating Engineering Society is 
taking up the matter of the lighting of schoois 
chiefly thru a recently appointed Committee on 
School Lighting. Observations have been made 
and data have been collected for several years 
previous to the appointment so that fairy 
definite were begun at once. ‘The 
tollowing brief resumé of requirements in school 
lighting was presented to the 
Lighting Legislation for use as a basis in for- 
mulating a code on school lighting. This is not 
in complete form, but is expected to serve as 4 
starting-point. 


fireproof service 


corridors, 


stairways, 


when the building is 


activities 


Committee on 


General Considerations. 
The lighting of a school building should 
referred to a competent expert before the plans 
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Steel Shelving is 
Sanitary, 
| Fireproof, 
' Adjustable 


Indestruct- 
ible, 





more 
than wood. 
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THE PALTRIDGE METAL EQUIPMENT CO., 341-45 WN. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


SUMMER SESSION, 1915 
June 21 to July 30 


346 COURSES. 190 INSTRUCTORS. Graduate and undergraduate work in 
all departments leading to all academic degrees. Letters and Science (including Medi- 
cine), Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (including Home Economics). 


TEACHERS’ COURSES in high-school subjects. Exceptional research facilities. 


NEWER FEATURES: Agricultural Extension, College Administration for Women, 
Diagnosis and Training of Atypical Classes, Festivals, Fine Arts, Geology and Geography 
German House, Journalism, Manual Arts, Moral Education, Physical Education and Play, 
Rural Sociology, Scientific Photography. 


FAVORABLE CLIMATE. LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES. 
One fee for all courses, $15, except Law (10 weeks), $25. 


For illustrated bulletin, address, 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 





for the building are drawn. The importance of 





keeping their surfaces mat. They should never 














Do. you know what 
your handwriting means? 


foe pot (systematic, straight} d 
. Rana 






and sincere) 


(independent, blunt, artistic, a dit selfish) 


(has large ideas, well balanced) 


jude 
fa? (impulsive, imaginative, / man of large notions) 


A pees musical) 


OR the thousands of readers of this magazine who are interested in the 

subject, we have just published one of the most absorbing and factful 
books printed about handwriting. “he author is William Leslie French, the 
celebrated Graphologist, whose timely articles in leading magazines have 
aroused a nation-wide interest and discussion. In this book, entitled “What 
Your Handwriting Reveals,” is delineated and interpreted nearly every style 
of handwriting. You will doubtless recognize your own style among them. 


This book has been prepared by 
us at great expense for those who are 
seriously interested in the subject. 

The edition is limited. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY , 
349 Broadway, New York 


I enclose ten cents for samples of Spen- 
cerian Steel Pens and a copy of the book, 
‘““What Your Handwriting Reveals."’ 
If you desire a copy, it will be 
sent with samples of Spencerian Name 
Steek Pens on receipt of ten cents, 
if this publication is mentioned, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. City 
349 Broadway, New York State 


Street No. 






source, to complain of glare from blackboards, 


doing this early is evidenced by the fact that the 
crientation of the building plays an important 
part in the design of those features which de- 
pend for their satisfactoriness upon proper 
lighting. 

Minimum intensity of illumination, 2.5 to 3.0 
foot-eandles on the plane of the desk top. 

Polished surfaces such as blackboards, glossy 
paper, polished desk tops, and glazed walls 
should be avoided. 

Light sources (sky or artificial) should be 
well out of the ordinary visual field. 

Glare from blackboards should be avoided. 
This ean be done by earefully placing them, by 
lighting artificially, by tilting them, and by 








be placed between windows. 

Exeessive brightness contrasts should be 
avoided. A bright source should not be viewed 
against a dark background. The walls adjacent 
to a blackboard should not be too light in color. 

Surroundings such as walls and ceilings 
should in general be light in color. Ceilings 
and frieze should be practically white (high 
Walls should be reasonably 


light. Colors used should be white, grey, or 


reflecting power). 


tints of buff, cream or olive green. 
Children should be taught how to safeguard 
their vision: that is, how to hold their books, to 


assume a correct position relative to the light 


ete. 

Teachers should be instructed to teach these 
fundamentals to the children. 

Good lighting should be incorporated in every 
course where practicable and especially in the 
“home-making” course. 

More Specific Recommendations. 


Natural Lighting. Window area should be 


ample—that is, an appreciable percentage (say 
at least 20 per cent.) of the floor area. 
The windows should preferably be located on 
cne side of the room, to the left of the students. 
A portion of the sky should be visible from 
every desk top at least 5 degrees vertically. 





Fig. 15. An Example of Satisfactory Direct Lighting Fig. 16. Unsatisfactory Direct Lighting Owing to Low Hanging Heighth. 
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CONFIDENCE 


We have confidence in the discretion of the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL Official in the selection of school furniture. This a 
has induced us to place on the market a Insured fer a lifetime 


COMBINATION OF DESKS | heh 
NEW IN PRICE | 

NEW IN DESIGN | 

NEW IN CONSTRUCTION 


at a price heretofore unprecedented 









In every detail of construction these new 


American Seating Co.’s | 


desks have extra strong features assuring extraservice. They 
represent the accumulative experience of thirty-five years in 
desk construction. 


Get the Desk that will give you 
STRENGTH, SERVICE AND SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 





We have just issued a Comprehensive Price List which 
embodies all the essentials necessary to successful School 
Maintenance. Investigate through the simple medium of a 
postal card asking for ILLUSTRATED 


‘LL. 





REGISTERED PRICE LIST “A-8”. 


€imerican Seating Company 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
15-17 E. 32nd St. 


Display Rooms in all principal Cities. 





The width of the room should not be more 


I. 
Gal a¢ 





natural and artificial lighting. References to 


; PETER & VOLZ CO. 


| MANUFACTURERS 
School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Supplies 


| Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


ES 


In Fig. 9 is found the condition in a machine 





out : 

than twice the window height. many sources of valuable information are given shop in a technical high school. The complexity The 
The windows should be equipped with ap- im the biliography. The practices which the cf shafting and belts makes it difficult to light sucia 
proved window shades for controlling the light writer considers best are already presented in a this room by a system of general lighting. An tude 
and excluding direct sunlight. general manner thruout the paper. Specific attempt has been made and yet it could be done light 
Prism glass should be used in extreme con- recommendations apply only to specific condi- more successfully. If sufficient light cannot be TI 
ditiems at leost. tions, so it is quite outside the scope of this directed to the lathes ~~ overhead =— res sivel 
iG Ad eeniielinn courte should be paper to go into detail. It will be enlightening, units could be used as a aot senert, ut t me light 

: ; however, to consider some actual conditions— should be shielded from all eyes by narrow con tors. 
painted white. good and bad—found in modern schools. It is centrating reflectors instead of being left bare for { 
Minimum illumination on desk top, 3 foot- gratifying to be able to state that some of the as shown in Fig. 10. as is 
candles. cases of faulty lighting shown here are being In Fig. 11 is seen a condition not unusual in cour 
Diversity of illumination not greater than corrected. In general natural lighting condi- the shops of the technical school. The photo- by si 
100 to 1. tions do not appear as bad in the modern schools graph was taken in the position of the eyes of so th 


Artificial Lighting. Ample general lighting 
is recommended. Local units subject to control 
of pupils are condemned. 

Minimum illumination on desk top, 2.5 foot- 
candles. 

Light sources should be out of normal visual 
field if possible. They should be equipped with 
diffusing glassware to reduce their brightness 
and screen the source from the pupils’ eyes. 

Highest permissible brightness, 3 candlepower 
per square inch when viewed against a light 
t ackground. 

Blackboards should be lighted by properly 
screened and judiciously placed local units. 

The system of lighting will depend upon many 
conditions. Any well-designed system is satis- 
factory in its proper place. There appears to 
be a growing tendency for the semi-indirect 
system. It appears more generally satisfactory 
for classrooms, reading rooms, etc. In the shops 
a direct system is advisable. 

No local units should be used unless absolute- 
ly necessary. 


Conditions Found In Modern Schools. 
There is a large amount of authoritative data 
available pertaining to the best practice in 


which the writer has had an opportunity to visit 
9s the artificial lighting conditions altho there 
are opportunities for improving the former. 

In Figs. 7 to 12 inclusive are found some 
very faulty artificial lighting installations. The 
first general criticism is found in the use of the 
local unit subject to the control of the pupil. 
The average pupil knows practically nothing 
regarding the proper use of light. In the draft- 
ing rooms pupils were found working in the 
shadow of the hand or T-square when a slight 
adjustment of the lamp in front of him would 
have given him satisfactory lighting were it 
not for his neighbors’ lamps which glared at 
him from all sides. In Fig. 7 the units are 
fastened to the drawing table. In this one 
respect this condition was more favorable than 
the case shown in Fig. 8 where the units were 
practically uncontrollable for they hung on drop- 
cords from a ceiling perhaps 12 feet in height 
with angle reflectors which could not protect the 
eyes of the individual without causing a bad 
condition of glare for many of his neighbors. 
The conditions were photographed as found on 
entering the rooms. Much more could be said 
against such practice, but the photographs speak 
for themselves. 


a worker at one of the benches. Could one 
devise a more discomforting condition of glare 
under which to work? 


Equally bad conditions have been found in 
sewing rooms and domestic science laboratories. 

A very faulty system used in a sewing room 
is shown in Fig. 12. Glaring lights greeted the 
worker from nearly every position in the room. 
The same criticism applies here as in Fig. 8. 
An especially striking instance was found in a 
“model” dining room where the young ladies 
were being taught the principles of home-mak- 
ing. The furnishings were satisfactory and 
were arranged in a manner which would no 
doubt meet the approval of the seasoned house- 
wife, but above the dining table was a fixture 
containing four bare carbon lamps extending at 
an angle long ago condemned in lighting prac- 
tice. Brackets too low on the side wall con- 
tained bare carbon lamps. The lighting system 
was wholly congruous but equally bad. This 
was one of the most discouraging conditions en- 
countered for it showed that the director of the 
home-making course had no idea that good light- 
ing is one of the most essential features in mak- 
ing a home attractive and comfortable. And 
further, these young ladies were graduated with- 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE OF QUALITY 


Complete line of Steel and Cast Desks, Opera Chairs and 
Portable Chairs. 


ECLIPSE STEEL DESK 


ECLIPSE COMBINATION STATION- 
ARY SANITARY DESK 


ECLIPSE STEEL ADJUSTABLE[CHAIR} AND DESK 


Let us know your requirements, and we will arrange to have Representative call. 
The Lockland School described in this issue is furnished with Eclipse Desks. 


Mail all inquiries direct to 


The THEODOR KUNDTZ CoO., 


out a knowledge of the possibilities of lighting. 
The writer firmly believes that lighting has a 
suciological importance of an unrealized magni- 
tude. These are just a few instances of bad 
lighting encountered in modern schools. 

That rooms can be lighted well and inexpen- 
sively is shown in Fig. 13, illustrating a foundry 
lighted by the direct method using glass reflec- 
tors. The use of glass reflectors is commendable, 
for the ceiling is not left in complete darkness 
as is the case with the opaque reflector. Of 
course, this will be considered wasteful of light 
by some, but a foundry is a dingy place at best, 
so the waste is justified if it adds to the scanty 
cheerfulness. 

In Fig. 14 is shown a large classroom lighted 


inexpensively by the direct method. This light- 
ing is fairly satisfactory. It would be excellent 
if the clear incandescent lamps were replaced by 
bowl-frosted lamps. The latter should be used 
very generally in lighting systems similar to 
that illustrated in Fig. 14. The daylighting in 
this case is from two sides and the rear which 
is not satisfactory. 

In Fig. 15 is illustrated an approved method 
of direct lighting. The lamps are hung high and 
screened by large, deep diffusing reflectors. The 
natural lighting is likewise satisfactory. 

In Fig. 16 is shown a large assembly room 
lighted with direct units hung too low. This is 
a serious defect in this system. A high hanging- 
height would convert this very unsatisfactory 


Cleveland, Ohio 





condition into a fairly good example of so-called 
direct lighting. Note the glare from the glazed 
desks and doors. 


In Fig. 17 is shown a highly approved method 
of lighting for classrooms—the so-called semi- 
indirect system. The light is well diffused and 
the room has a cheerful appearance. The day- 
lighting is from the left and the window area 
ic ample. Note the glare from the desk top 
and image of the light source reflected from the 
window. This latter illustrates that in a broad 
sense proper lighting involves surroundings as 
well as the lighting units. In Fig. 18 is shown 
an excellent example of indirect lighting which 
is a very satisfactory system in the proper place. 





Fig. 17. 


An Example of Excellent Semi-indirect Lighting. 


Fig. 18. 


Satisfactory Indirect Lighting in a High School Auditorium. 
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eyes. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
andsatisfaction,weso- 
licit your inquiries on 

School Desks, 

Opera and 

Folding Chairs 


NON - BREAKABLE — SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Spell ABSOLUTE EMANCIPATION 
from all breakage troubles, and because of SANITARY 


design, conserve the health of the pupil. 
highest Educational and Medical authorities. 


Lighter Weight 


Sold on Approval 


—— THE --— 
NEW IMPROVED 
“BESSEMER”’ Grand Rapids, - 





Many auditoriums and classrooms are well 
lighted by this method. 
Co-operation With School Authorities. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society thru 
various committees and the individual efforts of 
members can be of considerable assistance to 
school authorities in improving lighting condi- 
tions, bringing about desirable legislation, and 
in promoting the instruction of pupils in the 
correct use of the eyes and of light sources. 

The need for improvements in lighting has 
been shown from several viewpoints. Certain 
conditions commonly found produce glare from 
which discomfort arises and eye trouble may 
result. Bad lighting promotes near-sightedness 
which in turn handicaps the individual thruout 
life. Teach the pupil the fundamental prin- 
ciples of conserving vision and a life-long bene- 
fit has been bestowed upon him. But besides 
this, confront him with good examples of proper 
lighting and the combination will be so far- 
reaching in its effect that the benefit derived 
cannot be estimated in terms of the cost. It 
might also be well to note here that in school 
lighting as in all other branches of illumina- 
tion the etiiciency of the system is the ratio of 
satisfactoriness to cost and not the reciprocal of 
cost. The Illuminating Engineering Society is 
prepared to co-operate with school authorities 
and it is to be hoped that the latter will recog- 
nize that their position is a keystone to the pro- 
motion of the conservation of our most import- 
ant and educative sense—vision. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


Sixteenth Annual Report of t) sperintend- 


ent, New York City. By Wm. H. M ll. Cloth, 
613 pages. Includes the complete ‘ational 
statistics of the metropolis, Dr. Maxwel! wn 


report and the reports of the examiners, 


THERE is a great difference in School Desks, altho 

to the casual observer all desks are alike. This 
is not true and we would like an opportunity of 
showing you the superior construction of the HANE 
DESKS. or any other School or Church Furniture that we 


Here is what we will do. We will advise with you. co-operate 
with you and aid you all we can in any of your 
needs. We will ) 
our particular School Furniture and make you 
some prices that we believe will open your 


We have concentrated on this business a third 
of a Century. We think we know what to put 
in and what to leave out of Pupils’ Desks, 
Church and Assembly Seating, Recitation Seats, Bookcases, 
Tables, etc., to have them just right. 


We wish to say that we can and wil) save you money on 
anything you wish to purchase in these lines. One trial 
coder is all we esk to prove it. 


Haney School Furniture Co., ©" Nucn.”*" 


Lower Freight 
Guaranteed for Life 


Prompt Service 


Steel Furniture Co. 
1488 Buchanan Ave. S. W. 


Y SCHOOL 


tell you something ut 





Endorsed by 


PP RFR RTECS 


Mich. 


School Report, Attleboro, Mass. 
Supt. L. E. Fales. 

Co-operative Methods of School Support in the 
United States. By R. M. Stewart, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of the College of Education, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. This is one of the most im- 
portant educational monographs of the year 
touching upon school administration. It con- 
siders historical educational support in the col- 
onies, the federal support of education, the early 
support in the several states, the growth of in- 
come funds and recent changes in educational 
support. The author’s conclusion that the mod- 
ern methods of school support involve the prin- 
ciples of colonial and pioneer times raised to a 
higher power, is interesting as well as entirely 
true. 

The Teaching of High School English. Pre- 
pared by the New Jersey State Department of 
Public Instruction. A carefully prepared mono- 
graph indicating the aims of English in the high 
school and containing general suggestions and 
outlines for the assistance of teachers. The out- 
lines and the literature suggested for classroom 
study are splendid. It may be questioned whether 
all of the books recommended to be read for 
pleasure and profit, are suitable to children of 
high school age. 

The California Blue Bulletin. <A _ valuable 
monthly pamphlet to be issued by the California 
State Department of Education as a means of 
communication with the teachers of the state. 

A Study of Colleges and High Schools in the 
North-central Association. A co-operative study 
by Charles H. Judd and George 8. Counts. 

Efficiency and Preparation of Rural School 
Teachers. By Harold W. Foght. Bulletin 623, 
United States Bureau of Education. A statistica! 
study containing definite recommendations for 
increasing the efficiency of teachers in the coun- 
try schools. 

Assignment of Principals, Assistants to Prin- 
cipals and Clerks in Elementary Schools. Publi- 
cation 7, Division of Reference and Research, 
New York City. One of the most important 
studies prepared by Mr. Albert Shiels for the 
New York City schools. 


Prepared by 





Sani-Steel Movable Chair Desk 


Adjustable in height if desired. Send for circular 


sam 


Sani-Steel,White Enameled Inside and Outside 


Send for booklet and list of schools wherein 





they are used. 


COLUMBIA Strix 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Organization of Classes in Elementary Schools. 
Publication 9, Division of Reference and Re- 
search, New York City. A study of the problem 
ot organizing classes under the most trying and 
complicated conditions. Suggests fundamental 
principles of procedure. 

Organization of State Departments of Educa- 
tion. By A. C. Monahan. Bulletin 629, United 
States Bureau of Education. A complete and 
timely statement of the laws relating to the or- 
ganization of the state departments of instruc- 
tion, including complete statistics and miscel- 
laneous information. 

Feasibility of the Junior High School. By W. 
R. Rutherford, McMinnville, Ore. 

Annual Reports of School Officers, West 
Springfield, Mass. Prepared by Supt. J. R, 
Fausey. 

The Gary School System. A report of the visit 
to Gary made by a committee of the Syracuse 
board of education, headed by Supt. P. N. Hughes. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Edw- 
cation of Nova Scotia. Prepared by Dr. A. H. 
MacKay, Superintendent of Education. A very 
complete statement of the educational activities 
of the important province of Nova Scotia. 

Public Recreation. By Richard Henry Ed 
wards. Bulletin 709, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. Price, $1. A 
complete survey of the problem of public recrea- 
tion, with especial references to conditions in Wis- 
consin. The pamphlet is just one minor example 
of the valuable service rendered by the University 
to the state. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Educational De 
partment of the State of New York for the year 
ending July 31, 1913. 

The Teaching of Sex Hygiene. By Francis 
Heiermann, S. J., Cincinnati, O. Reprint of an 
article from the Lancet-Clinic, February, 1914. 
A powerful argument against the promiscuous 
teaching of the subject. 

Minimum Sanitary Requirements for Rural 
Schools. By Dr. Thos. D. Wood. A joint report 
of the National Council of Education and The 
American Medical Association. 
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apwood Wakefield 


TRADE MARK 


Eclipse Adjustable Pressed 
Steel Chair Desk 


A combination of unbreakable material, with 
a simple and perfect method of adjustment 


Extra Heavy Gauge Steel fin- 


Wood parts in cherry, birch 
and oak, with excellent finish. 


ishedin dull black enamel baked 
at high temperature. 

Our chair adjustment depends 
on a heavy wedge shaped steel 
shank, which can never loosen, 
work down or break. 

Our range of adjustment is 
very exceptional. 


HEYWOOD BROTHERS ana W AKEFIELD COMPANY 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks. 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


Visit or address our nearest store for catalogs or 
information as to school house furnishing 


516-520 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y 


113-123 West Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


737-743 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


174 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
148-154 Tenth St., 
Portland, Ore. 
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English Composition for Coliege Women. 

By Elizabeth Moore, Dora Gilbert Tompkins 
and Mildred MacLean. 314 pages. Price, $1.25, 
net. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Women should know what women need. Three 
women—women with letters after their names— 
have worked out a textbook in English composi- 
tion for college women. In it they have tried 
to combine teaching oral English and the corre- 
lation of English with other subjects of the cur- 
riculum. Believing that the demands made upon 
college women in later life are distinct from 
those made upon men, they believe the training 
should be suited to these demands. Hence, the 
textbook, planned for two semesters’ work. 

In the opening chapter, while attention is given 
to the form or “external structure” of an out- 
line, positive emphasis is laid upon the “internal 
Structure” or the basis upon which the main 
divisions of a theme should be made and the 
order of their arrangement. Close study of and 
steady obedience to the points in the chapter on 
“Note Taking” would save much valuable time. 
In each chapter are fundamental principles; then 
selections for critical study, then assignments 
designed to broaden the student’s mind and “offer 
training in the very type of work that will later 
be demanded of the college-bred woman.” The 
Selections for critical study are choice and have 
been chiefly taken from present-day authors. 
Chapters on discourse, debates, formal speeches 
and orations are not found on these pages. In 
their place are found chapters on reports, book 
reviews, story-telling for children, club papers, 
the persuasive address. An unbiased reader 
would probably say the reasoning and logical 
order of the subject-matter in the chapters on 
‘Persuasive Address” is as close as in most 
chapters on debating. The assignments for book 





1415-1419 Michigan Ave., 


piece. 


244-254 S. 5th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 
211-217 East 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


reviews, biographical sketches, pictures to be in- 
terpreted, simple explanatory themes are admir- 
able. 

The text proper, the selections for critical 
study, the assignments for individual work by 
students, promise more than ordinary helpful- 
ness. 


The Story of Bayard. 

By Christopher Hare. 
Cole. 127 pages. Price, 
& Co., New York. 

Full-page colored illustrations express one’s 
ideas of sixteenth century elaborate dress and 
heavy armour. Portraits in vignette, flanked on 
either side by coats of arms, form the headings 
of each chapter. These portraits are from old 
medallions, from paintings by Diirer, Raphael, 
Titian. The effect is old-world. 

This attractive version is retold from a valu- 
able chronicle written by a faithful follower of 
Bayard—one who was content to remain for all 
time “The Loyal Servitor.” It tells of castle life, 
training and ideals of knights, gay tournaments, 
wars between France and Italy, and the fine part 
played in each and all of these by “The Good 
Knight without Fear and without Reproach, 
Bayard.” 


Vocational Mathematics. 

By William H. Dooley. Cloth, 35 
$1.00. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Chicago. 

Some experience in organizing and conducting 
intermediate and secondary technical schools has 
convinced the author that regular teachers in 
mathematics need aid in giving pupils the train- 
ing in commercial and rule of thumb methods 
that are so necessary in every day life in solving 
mathematical problems. His scholarship is shown 
in his opinion: “I do not believe in doing away 
with the regular course of mathematics but in 
supplementing it with a practical course.” 

Three points may and perhaps should be made. 
First: The author’s claim that his book may be 
used with equal success by the regular teacher 
of mathematics or by the teacher of shop work. 
Second: A mere glance at the table of contents 
shows that it deals with a great variety of indus- 
trial work as it contains chapters giving prob- 
lems on Carpentering and Building; Sheet Metal 


Illustrated by Herbert 
50 cents. E. P. Dutton 


8 pages. Price, 
Boston, New York, 


The Desk that is Different from All Others 
and the Crowning Achievement of 
Many Years’ Experience 





The Standard Steel School Desk 


Supports of high grade pressed steel, 
The steel pressed over on itself, at right angles, forming a four- 
walled hollow construction. 
combination of strength, beauty and sanitary outline never before realized 
in a school desk. Woodwork of genuine cherry, every part, including the 
shelf, and finished with shellac-varnish all over. 

Seat folding up close against back. 

Simple, noiseless seat-hinge, and enduring. 

Pneumatic inkwell with non-corroding cover. 

Metal pen groove. 


Like prices for like quantities to all school boards, direct from 
factory or through nearest agency. 


Send for Special Circular 2-S-15 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO, 
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(Patented) 


and the floor standard in one 


Finished in a rich olive green. Result: A 


TRENTON, N. J. 





Work; Bolts, Screws and Rivets; Shafts, Pulleys 
and Gears: Plumbing and Hydraulics; Steam 
Engineering; Electrical Work; Textile Calculat- 
ing. A comprehensive list. The appendix offers 
graphs, a long list of working formulas, tables 
of logarithms. Third: It is an outgrowth of 
work from a large number of industrial experts. 
The author uses a page of his short preface in 
making grateful acknowledgments to individuals 
and business firms who have furnished cuts and 
information, suggestions and problems, 

A thoughtful attempt to aid teachers and trade 
schools to turn out pupils fitted to grapple with 
the difficult questions of making a living. 


Opera Stories from Wagner. 

By Florence Akin. 107 pages. Price, 45 cents, 
net. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The four stories of Wagner’s “The Nibelung 
Ring” have here been finely adapted. The verbs 
and adjectives are telling and strong. The weak- 
ening phrase has been sparingly used. This 
adaptation will certainly make young readers 
eager to read complete translations. 

Wood cuts in heavy lines bring out the strength 
of giant war-maidens, and the matchless Sieg- 
fried. 


Pioneers and Patriots in Early American His- 
tory. 

By Marguerite Stockman Dickson. Illustrated 
by John A. Huybers. 157 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

This number of “Every Child’s Series” is dedi- 
cated to a young descendant of the old-time 
patriots. Children should read and enjoy these 
stories of strong men and stirring events which 
will help them to become, in their way, present- 
day patriots. 


Selected Letters. 

Edited by Stella Stewart Center. 
pages. Price, 40 cents. Charles E. 
pany, New York. 

Social and personal life in two centuries is pic- 
tured in these letters which begin with those of 
Madame de Sevigne and end with those of Laf- 
cadio Hearn. These familiar letters are delight- 
ful and may be stimulating to readers, since 
letter-writing is not yet a lost art. 


Cloth, 277 
Merrill Com- 
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BRADEN NUMBER-READER 


BY JENNESS M. BRADEN. 


For the First Grade and all Ungraded Schools 


An Altogether New and Strictly Practical Method 
of Training Puplis to Develop the 
Number Sense, 


With our advancement in Child Study, it is high time there 
were a surcease, maintains the author, of spending twenty minutes 
a day training children to juggle with figures which count for so 
little in mental growth. 

Back to the beginning of the subject, says she, must we go, and 
deal out to our little folks the very beginning portion of it. 

Let us apply the beginners in numbers always to the tools and 
the material in the home and the kindergarten, and have them 
learn by doing. 

The child must see and hear and handle a thing before he has 
made it his own. Then he needs to tell it again and again before 
his tongue is fully loosened and his fingers nimble. 



























Your Big 
Responsibility 


For your Language and Grammar 
Problem will be lightened by Live 
Language Lessons. Let us show you 
our course of study for grades one to 
eight inclusive. You have no idea how 
Grammar can be reduced and con- 
structive, habit-forming language 
work emphasized to the tremendous 








mental grasp and oral expression. 


addition. 


success in the bookmaker’s art. 
illustrated. 144 pp. 





The Dramatic Instinct in Education. 

By Elnora Whitman Curtis, with a foreword 
by G. Stanley Hall. 245 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

A competent woman approaches this subject 
from the standpoint of psychology. She has vis- 
ited many institutions and other lands in quest 
of material. She writes of this book that “It is 
a plea for the intelligent comprehension and 
immediate application of principles; its purpose 
is to stimulate by suggestion here and there, 
rather than to give formal rules.” These aims 
have guided and controlled the quotations, opin- 
ions, incidents, facts relating to the theater- 
going of children, dramatic work in schools, the 
dramatic instinct showing itself in play, dancing, 
moving pictures, pageants and kindred topics. 

Some of the principles stated in an admirable 
summary are: (1) The school training of the 
dramatic instinct differs in toto from professional 
training. (2) It must be suited to the individual 
need. (3) The material at hand must be sifted. 
(4) The training must be continuous, not spas- 
modic. (5) It must arouse and deepen the sense 
of moral value 

It is no wonder that Dr. G. Stanley Hall, an 
authority on child study, says in his appreciative 
foreword that he wishes he had written this book 
himself. 


The Silk Arithmetic. 


The Number Reader method is set forth page by page by illus- 
trations in endless variety, by seat work, detailed step by step, 
which the simplest child mind can understand and execute, while 
foot notes for the teachers direct the management of the work, 
and the common sense of the method finds its justification in the 
deep interest and rapid progress of the pupils whenever working 
from the concrete to the abstract figure combinations. 

Abundant pages are devoted to the processes of addition. 

Stick laying, picture devices, number stories, measuring, and 
so forth, furnish a constant round of activities for hand and eye, for 


Subtraction follows till the child delights in mastering it in the 
concrete and abstract, with some allied fractional conceptions, fol- 
lowing in general the lines of method in development adopted in 


The paper, print, illustrations and binding signal a marked 


Cloth, 35 cents. 


Educational Publishing Company 


2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


























cess of the industry is included so that the child 
has it impressed upon his mind. 

In communities where the silk industry is 
found, the book will be invaluable. We trust that 
the publishers will be encouraged to issue sim- 
ilar books for towns where the iron, wood and 
other industries prevail. 


Stories from Northern Myths. 

By Emilie Kip Baker. Cloth, 271 pages. Price, 
$1.25. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Primitive folk and modern scientists alike 
wish to penetrate the mystery shrouding the be- 
ginning of things. The Scandinavians thought 
that Odin, in the Land of Mist, fashioned earth, 
sea, sky and last of all, man and woman. 

In simple but beautiful phrasing we read of 
Thor and his mighty hammer, of the tricky, 
malicious Loki, of the beautiful Balder, of Sieg- 
imund and the Volsings, of Siegfried and his 
magic sword. Finally, the shining heroes of 
Asgard fall beneath the attacks of their enemies 
in the Land of Mist and the twilight of the gods 
comes. 

It is well worth while to know these myths of 
the Northland. They have stirred the mind and 
hand of poets and artists, have given the world 
Sagas and songs. 


Primer. 


Language Reader Series. By Franklin T. 
Baker, George R. Carpenter and Fannie Wyche 


CHICAGO 
623 South Wabash Ave. 


advantage of the child. 


| ASK US FOR THE PROOF 


| University Publishing 


Company 


LINCOLN 
1126-1128 Q St. 





termination shown by the heroic La Salle or of 
the justly restive colonies in Virginia, each one 
is complete. Skillful touches make men, women 
and children seem very real. 


A Method for Teaching Primary Reading. 

By Lida Brown McMurry. 80 pages. Price, 50 
cents. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Methods found helpful in the primary depart- 
ment of the DeKalb State Normal Training 
School are embodied in this small book, designed 
for the use of teachers only. The earlier chapters 
are steps in a Clearly-defined plan for board 
work. In Part Two are admirable suggestions 
on the formation of good habits of reading at the 
very beginning. Best of all, plans and principles 
are fundamental enough to be helpful with any 
series of primary readers. 


German Reader for Beginners. 

By Martin H. Haertel. 12mo, cloth, 204 pages. 
Price, $0.60. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The average school German grammar contains 
sufficient reading material in the form of short 
stories, but is necessarily prevented from pre- 
senting longer selections that have continuity of 
thought and vocabulary. The present collection 
of Marchen and poems has been prepared to meet 
this need. 

The German fairy tales form an inexhaustible 
source of usable reading material, but invariably 
contain obsolete words and constructions that are 





r disturbing to the beginner. The editor has here 
By Raleigh Weintrob, Paterson, N. J. Cloth, Dunn. Illustrated by Ruth S. ; lements. 118 simplified both language and construction so that A. 
471 pages. Published by Parker P. Simmons Co., pages. Price, 30c. The Macmillan Company, the book can be used either in the second term ! 
New York City. New York. of the first year or in the second year in the high tio 
Long neglected principles in correlating school Two men and two women have worked upon school. adi 
studies with the future vocations of children, this primer. Reading based upon matters already The selections have been drawn from both lea 
and with their present interests, are recog- familiar to children, frequent repetitions, some jqer and modern authors and include stories by to 
nized in this unique supplementary text. The analysis of words into their phonic elements are Anderson, Grimm, Hoffman, Baumbach and ote 
title, we are tempted to believe, is too modest ™#!” features. Morike. To the fairy tales are added a number 
since the book is a fairly complete exposition of Camp and Trail in Early American History. of poems suitable for memorizing and transla- A 
the silk industry, and the pupils are led to study By Marguerite Stockman Dickson. Illustrated tion. The editorial apparatus comprizes ques I 
the culture and preparation of raw silk, and the by A. P. Linson. 162 pages. Price, 40 cents, net. tions, exercises, translating vocabulary, and word Pri 
manufacture of all importint silk fabrics. The The Macmillan Company, New York. lists designed to aid the student to acquire 4 Yo 
problems presented are taken from the great The nine stories in this book form a series of Permanent vocabulary. ‘ 


mills in Paterson, where the author has taught historical pictures. Whether one reads of the Fairy Plays for Children. do! 
many years. The opportunity «fforded for drill training given two Indian boys, or of the captives By Mabel R. Goodlander. Cloth, 137 pages. stu 
in fractions, decimals, percentage, as well as the’ taken by the Indians in 1677 from the New Eng- Price, $0.40. Rand McNally & Co., Chicago and pre 
fundamental operations is splendid. Every pro- land valley town of Hatfield or of the grim de- New York. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS : 
NEW STANDARD ||| You Should Use Lyons’ Bookkeeping ||| °° °i7css, Letters. 
i I C T I 0 N A R Y in your first year High School Jerome B. Howard. 
BECAUSE A aie A Letters a a A ae | = 
BEST for SCHOOLS. A NEW C It teaches both theory and practice, alternating them so that the one d t mer cal -orrenpenesnas & rrengee 77 
‘FROM COVER TO — interfere with the other. a es the Use of Students of Shorthand. 
Defines and Explains over 450,000 It begins ae the account, thus attacking first the fundamental basis of all Eight Numbers, each containing about 
, accounting. 0 lett i ° 4 
Words and Phrases, Names, Places, It teaches the account through the arithmetic problem, thus proceeding from the ; (Amansensio Biot eitnierinines 
Events, etc.; all in one simple vo- known to the unknown. simile typewriting showing cor- 
cabulary order—Thousands more In its account methods and in its business forms and procedure it is true to life rect models for arrangement as 
than any other Dictionary—Nearly in every detail. to display, indentation, spac- 
3,000 Pages—Over 7,000 Illustrations Its renee is cumulatively progressive and as rapid as is consistent with ing, tabulation, etc. 
— Many Colored Plates—Cost (with a No. 1—Miscellaneous C d 
+ es It takes the student right up to Wholesale Accounting, which is th d t r : y 6 Oren 
original Standard) over $1 »450,000. of the Lyons’ course and which is in turn followed by ‘Mibeuntile Acsse ing No. a—Railroad Correspondence. No. 3 
Th W ] d’ G and Modern Corporation Accounting a —ermneneetes, Rea 
I : ran orres: . ° 
e " or s reatest AND BECAUSE it is published by a House which for twenty years has been the leader in Casesseniente.” Ne. 6—Classified Cor- 
Single Volume commercial publications, publishing a full commercial series which contains a good text respondence. No. 7—Classified Corre- 
fn the Entire Field of Reference Literatere on every commercial subject. Welte A a No. 8—Automobile Corre- 
ri now to spondence. 
Also 
LYONS & CARNAHAN J || uses: ent sam 
Government. 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 131 E. 23d St. Each part in Paper Covers, postpaid, 25 
Chicago, Illinois New York City, New York cents. 
Single copies to teachers for examina- 
tion, postpaid, 12 cents. 
Publisht by 
"R ds In Shorthand 
Regents’ Records In Shorthan The Phonographic Institute 
: Company, 
Se 3 As in All Fair Tests the Isaac Pitman System Wins Out CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Se ALY AVE you read the instructive Report of the Committeee appointed BENN PITMAN, Founder. , 
oe by the Shorthand Section of the New York City High School JuncteE B. OWASD, Fypeleyes, 
Teachers’ Association to investigate the relative merits of the Isaac 
Pitman and the Gregg Systems of Shorthand? It is one of the most striking 
vindications of the Isaac Pitman system that has ever been published. 
EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT Grade School Buildings 
IN THE CALIFORNIA “‘A member of the committee has obtained from the records of the New York e . . 
State Department of Education the results of the shorthand examina- High School Buildings 
tions ceulaated by the Board of Regents for the past five years. The 
records of Shorthand II. (100 words a minute) examination show that in all Compiled by Wm. C. Bruce 
the High Schools . the State _— Gregg en is a the es 
“Brief Course is most satisfactory of pupils instructed was 384, the num er examined was 341, the number o 
. ; Pr failures was 124. This shows that of all Gregg pupils examined in Shorthand + « ‘ _ . > 
from ee viewpeigt - grouping < Hy. (100-weed test) S504 ware mnecneatel, ee ee — Standard books of plans of the 
principles and iogica evelopment o “In the High Schools of New York City for the same period, and the same wast | awk a Sn _ 
subject matter. OUR RESULTS sat- tests, 2464 eunile wens examined in Shorthand II., and 2030 were successful. newest Am¢ rican School house 5. 
J 
isfy us that your book is the one we Thus in New ot ay — the large number of pupils examined we have 
: : % of succes sandidates.” , ghost 
oe en See re a of is tomlin Report will be sent upon request Prices on application. 
FREE—Paper-bound copy o-. ieee 4. copy ° I . I Es Pp qucet, 

bound 50c) to Superintendents or shorthan . : 

teachers. Specify Benn Pitman or Graham. ISAAG PITMAN , SONS a STREET The Bruce Publishing Co. 

The Arthur’. BARNES Pub. Co., St. Louis . é 

503 Howard Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers Scriptural and Classical Hemispheres (E. & W.).... ..58x40 in, 
. BOGRY: BOs snecsevinthsras 40x58 in. Pritich lates. .. ivnices ceete ache - 
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Fh The Only Sane Method Readers Orbis Romanus...........-. 58x40 in. _ Historical Maps 
dcp Any of 4 above on voin rollers........ eg - of Eight in spring vole ere 615.09 
n Any 40x58 map in single case........... 2.5 Any one map on plain rollers......... 1.50 
aaa HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? ley 58x40 =m in single case........... 3.00 Any one map in single case.......... 2.50 
r board These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supp! 
sections CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY : Houses, or write to Sy 
rinciples PUBLISHERS M C il Ss h ' S : C 
vith any ae ae ee Se cConnell School Supply Co. 
° teen t. 
ae 4330 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
) es. . Tot een eas Se emer eg : ty 
= Nine delightful fairy plays, dramatized from as preserving, baking, laundering, preparation selection of architects, on the arrangement of 
contains well-known stories, are here presented for chil- of family diets, marketing, care and feeding of buildings and on planning for safety, are partic- 
of short dren between the ages of six and ten. The _ infants and children, and management of income. ularly complete and illuminating. An appendix 
rom pre author is a master in characterization of the The book utilizes as a first principle, the peda- contains legal requirements, details of construc- 
inuity of simplest, deftest kind. The dialog is easy and gogic precept of learning by doing, and requires tion, useful tables for draftsmen and plates of 
ollection the language well suited to young children. The the actual performance of every lesson proposed modern schoolhouses. 
1 to meet book should be widely used for school dramatic for study. It is flattering to the Schoo, Boarp JOURNAL 
work and still more widely for dramatic reading Thruout the book there is evidence that the that more than three-fourths of the buildings 
haustible in the lower grades. author is as much a practical homemaker as she illustrated as wpe in pemegd and plan, — 
: : inti 7]. : 1 in the building pages of the “Journal.” 
nvariably ‘ is teacher, and that she has an intimate knowl appearec 
that are Profitable Vocations for Boys. 4 sa _ edge of how families live under widely varying Readings from American Literature. 
has here By E. W. Weaver ane aoe er. «54 pases. circumstances and how women must work and By Mary E. Calhoun and Emma L. MacLarney. 
n so that A. 8. Barnes Co., New York, , i plan and economize to make the most Sen et S8vo, cloth, 635 pages. Price, $1.40. Ginn & Co., 
ond term A valuable addition to the literature of voca- jnceomes and circumscribed conditions. e style fRoston. 
the high tional education. It is a broad review of the of the book is concise and simple, but the treat- This compact anthology—the first of its kind— 
both advantages, the preparation, = Sen of the ment is complete and interesting. It can be rec- gives a very convenient and comprehensive view 
‘om bo leading occupations, trades and professions open ommended heartily. of American literature. The volume is practical 
stories by to boys. It offers a practical basis for a serious i j for high school - th lecti 
ys. fers ¢ tic sis : s4 9: tandards. in size for high school use; the selections are 
ach and study of vocations in the high schools. American School Building S characteristic both of the form and spirit of the 
a number By Wilbur T. Mills. 616 pages. Full morocco. : 

A Second Course in Homemakin So . % in Ed ti 1 Publishing Co best authors of the colonial, revolutionary, early 
| transla- " 7 ' ‘ - 249 Price, $5. Franklin Educationa — 6 \° national and later nationat periods. The authors 
zes ques By Mabel H. Kittredge. Cloth, 12mo, 49 pases. Columbus, O. have emphasized strongly the earlier literature 
and word Price, $0.80, postpaid. The Century Co., New 


acquire 4 


37 pages. 
icago and 


York. 

This book is intended for advanced pupils in 
domestic science and is intended to continue the 
study of housekeeping begun in the author’s 
previous book, “Practical Homemaking.” It takes 
up the more difficult problems of cooking, such 


This volume is a greatly enlarged and im- 
proved edition of a book which was first issued 
four years ago. The author is a practical arch- 
itect who has done much successful school work 
and who here records his experience and his 
broad study for the benefit of schoolmen and of 
his professional colleagues. The chapters on the 


to which students are not likely to have access, 
and which cannot be appreciated except by a 
careful reading. Nearly all the selections, espe- 
cially the poetry, are complete; all have been 
tried out in the classroom hy the compilers and 
their associates. Mechanically, the volume is a 
splendid example of American book manufacture. 
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High Grade Adjustable ‘ 
Steel Lockers Drawing Tables aie 
They cost more 5 : TIN 
Because are favorites among pupils IN ' 
oe ee more in free hand drawing and 
wa vale art courses. us 


—— 
Federal Slee! Finture C0, 


45465 W. Homer St., Chicago 






Catalog sent upon request 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Olsen School Wagons 


TWO MODELS 
Built in Three Sizes 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


C. J. Olsen & Sons 


Pittsboro, Ind. 














UNION INK POWDER 


Makes a good black Ink with the ad- 
dition of lukewarm water. 


Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 
Supplies, write for catalog to 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis. 


100 per cent cheaper than liquid ink. 


Universally used by Public and Private 
Schools. One five Gallon Can mailed on 
receipt of $1.00. 


Samples and prices sent on application. 


Bind your files of the SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL ina 


Big Ben Binder 


Price, 85 cents, prepaid 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


PECKHAM, LITTLE @ CO. 


57-59 East Eleventh Street NEW YORK 








IT 1S THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
ECONOMICAL AND SERVICE- 
ABLE BLACKBOARD FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 


The ground slate writing surface which is applied with a trowel is 
hard, smooth, and exceedingly durable. For writing and erasing qualities 


DUROPLATE is. unexcelled. 
E.W.AROWLES 


Chalk marks are always clear, 
MANUFACTURER - PUBLISHER 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 


Give Your Students An Opportunity 


to use practical wood working machines 
that are giving satisfaction in the most 
up-to-date and progressive factories. 

RESCENT machines are the kind 
you should buy. 

Send today for complete catalo 
telling about our splendid line of ban 
saws, saw tables, jointers, shapers, 
planers, planers and matchers, borers, 
disk grinders, variety woodworkers, 
Universal woodworkers, swing saws. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 


6 Columbia Street LEETONIA, OHIO 


OROPLAT 


THE GUARANTEED BLACKBOARD 


sharp, and distinct, and can be 
read from any angle without 
straining the eyes. 


Write for prices and 
free samples. 


JELLITAC and COLD WATER produce 


Snow White Paste 


for 7 to 8 yY% Cents a Quart 


Simply stir the powder into the water — 

the best and cheapest adhesive for school 

use. School boards furnished with a trial 
quart carton gratis. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 
90-92 W. Broadway New York City 


SCENERY 


ETT TE oe 


Before placing your order for Scenery, Stage 
Fixtures and Stage Lighting, write us. 


We make a specialty of Scenery and Stage Lighting for 
High School and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


<== ESTABLISHED 1889 ——————_——— 


Rererences: Any Kansas City Bank, R. G. Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CoO. 
2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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NEBRASKA SCHOOL LEGISLATION. as were necessary to govern the erection of ment and $300 annually. This bill requires such last f 
The last session of the Nebraska State Legis- school buildings. consolidated school districts to transport all Te: 

lature produced a body of educational legislation 4. An act providing for a new method of ap- children living more than two miles from school, are 1 

which has not been excelled in many years. The portioning the state school funds. It provides and provides for a board of six members. » is o 

following is a very brief summary of the leading that one-fourth of the funds shall be divided 9. A rural high school measure, which per- Teac} 

measures which have been enacted into law: equally among all of the districts of the state, mits several school districts to unite for high Vice | 

1. A bill compelling the establishment of and three-fourths according to average attend- school purposes and provides same state aid as $500 
county high schools in counties which have no ance. School Code Commission measure. for consolidated county and high schools. School who 
high schools accredited to the State University 5. An act providing that a school board can- Code Commission measure. disab 
of Nebraska. (We had such a law but it was’ not elect a teacher who is under contract with 10. County unit bill, optional for counties of may 
not constitutional and this act is a constitutional another board. NOT a School Code Commission 7,000 and under population. School Code Com- based 
measure.) School Code Commission measure. measure. mission measure. Th, 

2. School district meetings changed from the 6. An act reducing the minimum length of 11. A vocational training bill. This bill has a cou 
last Monday in June to the second Monday in school year from nine to eight months. NOT a_ one very unusual feature known as the rural the | 

June. This was done to enable the farmers to School Code Commission measure. vocational schools. School Code Commission ally | 

attend the school meetings, as it takes the time 7. An act abolishing the junior normals. measure. count 

of the meeting out of the wheat harvest season. School Code Commission measure. 12. A bill requiring a special course of train- proce 

School Code Commission measure. 8. A consolidated county and high school ing for rural teachers in all the state normal and ¢ 
8. An act providing for fire escapes on school measure providing state aid as follows: For two- schools. Bill introduced by Senator Shumway, It 

buildings two stories or more in height. This is room school $100 toward equipment when the father of the state agricultural high schools bill times 

all that is left of tiie School Code Commission’s school is established and $150 annually; for which was enacted by the legislature in 1913. the n 

recommendation that the state superintendent three-room school $150 for equipment and $200 The bill for the non-partisan and non-political the gs: 


be authorized to make such rules and regulations 


annually; for four-room school $250 for equip- 


election of county superintendents failed to pass. 
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IN THESE NEW WALL MAPS. 
Each map distinctive. Three, the only wall maps on their respective subjects 


Map of North America During the Great Ice Age. Chamberlin 
South America (Goode Political Series). Just out. New features 
Van Cleef’s Rainfall Map of the United States. Van Cleef. 
True Literary Map of the British Isles. True 


Size 46x66 
Rand McNally & Company 
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Each map printed in colors. 
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PAPER BALER 
REDUCES FIRE RISK 


You need a Schick Paper Baler, not only as a source 
of profit, but to keep waste paper in a safe place to 
avoid fire risk. ‘You can’t afford to throw away or 
burn waste paper when it is worth 30c¢ to $1.00 a 
hundred. Order a Schick Baler on 


FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


If it isn’t all we claim you’re not out one cent. Schick 
Balers are made in four sizes. Will last a life time, 
earning money for you every day, besides avoiding fire 
risk. You need a Schick Baler right now. rite 
today for Catalog No. 5B and full details, and ask us 


FIRE PROOF 
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outfits or outfits for country schools? 


127 Fifth Avenue 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Klipit Outfits and Instructions for 4th Grade. 
Stripwork Outfits and Instructions for 5th Grade. 
Fretwork Outfits and Instructions for 6th Grade. 


Above elementary courses include instructions from one of 
America’s foremost authorities on Manual Training. 


Would you like information regarding our ungraded class 


W.R. PRICE 


OUR SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


are the 


Best and the 
Cheapest 


iP \ We furnish them for all styles 
of fixtures 


HAMRICK-TOBEY CoO. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 


Safest, 
The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER Most Durable 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 

You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it Apparatus 
is sharp. 

When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 
the lead. Manufactured 

Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 
the same. 

That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 
not practical. 

We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 
try them. 






New York 





of the country. 





IMPORTANT NEW SCHOOL LAWS. 

The Minnesota legislature has passed a bill 
providing for a system of teachers’ pensions 
similar to that in operation in the three large 
cities of the state. The fund will be administered 
by a board of five members, two to be elected by 
the teachers and three to consist of the state 
superintendent, the state auditor and the attor- 
ney general. The state treasurer is treasurer of 
the fund. 


The state will pay a tax of 1-20th of a mill 


toward the fund which will be increased by the. 


where to sell waste paper at best prices. 


DAVENPORT MFG. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES) 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 





Ever Invented 


City of Chicago. 
WwW. s. TOTHILL (Established 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, il. 






DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


comes nearer to the ideals of 
an absolutely sanitary and 
noiseless eraser than any other. 

It is used in the leading cities 


ALL FELT 
SEWED 


So constructed that it holds 


EWAR OU) LE its shape. Dust channels open 


MANUFACTURER - PUBLISHER | and close automatically, thus gath- 


ering the dust. 
Write today for samples and prices 






TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Most Popular u 
Strongest, Amusement Apparatus 





Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 


Send for Catalogue. 





same among the counties according to the num- 
ber of children of school age. 

Cities, towns and villages will be known as 
municipal school districts and other school dis- 
tricts will be designated as rural school districts. 
The directors or school boards of these districts 
have power to provide suitable schoolrooms, to 
keep up repairs, to provide fuel and furniture, to 
pay teachers’ salaries and interest on bonds. 
They shall annually make estimates to the county 
superintendent of funds necessary for land, con- 
struction, equipment, repair or leasing, interest, 
sinking fund, bonds and current maintenance. 

The board of county commissioners is required 
annually to levy a tax upon the property of the 
county, which together with other revenues, shall 
produce sufficient funds to support and maintain 
schools in municipal and rural districts. A tax 
must be levied in each district to pay for the 
The amount which may be expended 
by any rural district where no graded school is 
maintained, shall not exceed $60 per month, per 
room, for all purposes except the construction, 
purchase, lease, or equipment of schoolhouses, 
where the teacher holds a third-grade certificate 
and $75 where the teacher holds a first-grade or 
No district is entitled to more 
than one schoolroom for each fifty children, and 
the tax to be levied must not exceed eighteen 
mills on each dollar of the assessed valuation. 

The proceeds of a special tax for municipal dis- 
tricts must be paid to the treasurers, who shall 
obtain duplicate receipts, one to file in the office 
and the other to be transmitted to the clerk of 
The proceeds of the tax for 
rural districts must be credited to the respective 


City contributions of the teachers. These will be paid 

as follows: For the first five years, $5; for the 

— next five, $10; for the next ten, $20; and for the 

es such last five years, $30. 
yort all Teachers beginning work in September, 1915, 
_ school, are required to become members. Membership 
hs is optional with those previously employed. 
ich per- Teachers may retire after 20, 21 or 25 years’ ser- expenses. 
or high vice respectively and may be paid $350, $380 and 
> aid as $500, according to the time served. Teachers 
- School who are incapacitated thru mental or physical 

disability, may be retired after fifteen years, and 
inties of may be paid an annuity in proportion to service, 
de Com- based on $350 for 20 years. 

The New Mexico State Legislature has passed higher certificate. 

bill has & county unit school tax law which provides that 
he rural the board of county commissioners shall annu- 
nmission ally levy and collect taxes on the property of the 

county for the maintenance of the schools. The 
of train- proceeds are to be paid to the state treasurer 
» normal and added to the current school fund. 
humway, It is required that the treasurer shall, four 
1001s bill times each year, make a complete statement of the proper board. 
n 1913. the moneys in the fund and certify the same to 
-political the state superintendent, who shall apportion the districts. 


i to pass. 


Payments on account of any rural district 
must be paid pursuant to itemized statements 
approved by the county superintendents, upon 
warrants signed by two members of the board of 
directors, and approved by the superintendent. 
The latter shall keep a record of the expendi- 
tures of his district in a form and manner pre- 
scribed by the state superintendent, and shall 
make reports at such times and in such form as 
the state superintendent may require. 

School districts which consider themselves ag- 
grieved by an action of the board in an estimate 
allowed, may appeal to the district court of the 
judicial district in which the district is located. 
The judge must hold hearings for the considera- 
tion of the appeal to inquire into the justice of 
the matter and to hear the statement submitted 
by the complaining district. If the estimate is 
erdered increased or decreased, the board of 
commissioners must make the proper levy to 
produce the necessary revenues. The attorney 
general shall, at the request of the board of edu- 
cation of the county, enforce compliance with any 
order by mandamus or otherwise. 


Minneapolis, Minn. At a recent meeting of 
principals of the schools, unanimous approval 
was given to a recommendation of Supt. F. E. 
Spaulding that fewer subjects be taught in the 
grades. It was recommended that either cooking 
or sewing be made required subjects, that free- 
hand drawing and mechanical drawing be treated 
in the same way and that one of the allied sub- 
jects be offered in the seventh grade and the 
other in the eighth grade. 
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Complete Ready To Set On The Foundation 


Our rapidly ore cities and towns with restricted school revenues. find it difficult to build new schoolhouses fast enough to keep up with 
the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 
7} towns and cities . the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 530 to 250. 

When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed Illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached to 
same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. We GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 
detailed information MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. 















THE 


SIM-PULL SHADE REGULATOR 


Practical—Effective— Inexpensive 
Fits Any Shade or Window 


“The only device of the kind now being sold and 
recommended by leading Window Shade and 
School Supply concerns.” 


Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


dohnson’s Shade Adjusters Provide 25 te 


Efficiency in Light—and better Ventilation. 
Leading architects and superintendents recommend 
them. Are considered the standard fixture 14 years. 
School Boards (in market) can have free full size 
permanent sample adjuster. Furnished direct or 
thru your shade dealer, via parcel post. 
Are simple and durable in seaerecson, on the 
. shade roller firmly at any height and work equall 
JOHNSON'S well on Opaque, Hoiland or Duck Cloth Seie. 
For new or old buildings. Economical in cost, also 
neouLate in saving the shade from wear. Please shop early. 


LIGHT ano VENTILATION 
R. R. JOHNSON, M’f’r 
7208 EBERHARDT AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 





| 
SAMPLES FREE 





SHADE ADJUSTERS 








Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 
The Famous 
S.L.& A. F. SHADES 
Made of DUCKING 

oth. 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER. 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 
their area at one 
operation. 

Act at both top and | 
bottom ends. 

Have the fewest 
parts, never get 
out of order. 

Act most rapidly 
and last longest. 

Handled by leading | 


Supply Houses every- 
where, or address 


OLIVER C. STEELE 
MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 









Shode “*wausier”’ 
forlowering 
shade from 
the top, for 
upper light 
and ventila- 
tion in the 
class room 
offices, etc. 


1) 6. Mme & 0 


Why Not Shop Early ? 
Do You Need Window Shades? 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades Spell— 


EFFICIENCY DURABILITY 
SIMPLICITY SATISFACTION 


Why Not Place Your Order for our 
Shades before the Busy Season? 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CD. , Spiceland, ind. 
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NATIONAL (Dustless) 


For Blackboard Use 
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AIR /N CLASSROOMS 


SAMPLE S FRE & 


NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


West Chester, Pa. 
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IF YOU NEED PORTABLE 
| SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


CRAYONS 


md 


aaada SATIdMIWNVS 





SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


3081 Arcade Bullding 





WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 
UR school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
Territories. They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 
tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 
nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
and eight times each. Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 


SEATTLE, WASH, 


Randall says: 


We have added to our 
line of School Record Ma- 
terials, the forms designed 
by the Federal Bureau of 
Education at Washington, 


registers, reports of teach- 
ers to principals, principals 
to superintendents, ete. 


Ask samples. 
Noyes-Randall Co. 


Providence, R. I. 








OUR PLANS 
APPROVED 


SECTIONAL: SCHOOL-BUILDINGS Baeaearen 





FRAMPTON’S 
Famous Adjustable 
Window Shades 
No UP-TO-DATE school 
* or public building is 
¥ complete without 
means for perfect ven- 
tilation and shade. 
These adjustahie shades 
aremadeofcottonduck; 
are serviceable, beauti- 
ful and simple; are EAS- 
ILY OPERATED by a 
single cord passingthru 
our patented pulley, 
which is absolutely au- 
tomatic. 

Shade Cannot Fall 
Interesting booklet,giv- 
ing details, mailed 
upon request. Agents 
wanted, 

FRAMPTON MADE means 

AIR and SHADE 


Manufactured by 


Frampton Window Shade Co. 
Pendieton, Ind. Box 252 


THE WOMAN SUPERINTENDENT IN 
THE SCHOOL OF AVERAGE SIZE. 
(Concluded from Page 10) 
shall have to fall back upon the classic answer, 
which fits “That de- 

pends.” 

During Miss C ’s term of office a friend 
und a taxpayer came to protest against a woman 
iu such a position and, feeling that he was 
claiming more than he could maintain, I re- 
minded him of two 


all questions, and say: 


almost as well 
“When I 


was our 


teachers 
known to him as they were to me. 
Was in high school,” I said, “Mr. M@— 
Superintendent and Miss T 
ral but Miss T ’s influence over me and 
ver the school was far deeper and more helpful 
than that of Mr. M 
curred, “because Miss T was a good woman 
end Mr. M - was no good.” 

There, after all, lies the kernel of the whole 
matter. At the head of our schools, we want 
g00d people and, between a good woman and a 
mediocre or problematical man, I, personally, 
Would take the good woman, every time. 


was the princi- 


“Exactly,” he con- 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 

every detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceiling. With every modern convenience 

makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With the per- 

It is the only building that can be taken 

down and moved to another location without mutilating some of the parts. We can prove it. 

If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional 
THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


fect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal 


School construction. 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR 
BUILDING CODE 


A wonder of the inventive age. 
SQUIRES SELF CLOSING INKWELL 


Here is a perfect inkwell that will give satisfaction, try them and you 


will use no other. 


A few of its good points. 


Always closed, requires filling but once or twice a year, Economical, 
Durable, Sanitary, Ball cannot be removed, is practically Dust Proof and 
Air Tight; is flush with the top of the desk and nickle plated. 

SPECIAL OFFER; If you will order one dozen for a practical test in your School Room 


we will deliver them to you for 75c by parcel post. 


Send stamps, money order or cash. 


Write for circular and prices on our full line. 


941 Liberty Ave. 





PROFESSIONAL RETARDATION. 


(Concluded from Page 12) 
Other remedies must be applied by 
school officials and society. 


quirements. 
It may be possible 
for the theoretically ideal teacher in a theoreti- 
cally ideal school to do all that is expected of 
her without suffering professional retardation. 
It would be difficult to indicate what the proper 
requirements would be for either such a teacher 
or such a school system. In general, under the 
conditions of both teacher and 
system, it is held that the relief of the members 
of the profession from the inherent dangers 


salina) 
present school 


from within must, in many cases, and in large 
measure be thru activities apart from the beaten 
raths of the profession. This will continue to 
be true until such time as modifications 
made especially to conserve the energies and 
mental powers of those who consecrate 
lives to the education of the young. 
BEAUTIFY THE SCHOOL GROUNDS 


(Concluded from Page 20) 
it is their school, conducted for them, and that 
they are free to ask for information at any time. 
The thought has doubtless occurred, “Wherein 


are 


their 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


will it pay from a strictly Normal School stand- 
point?’ The reply is that if the plan were tried 
would it not be an excellent advertisement for 
the Normal School? Would not the pupils of 
the country schools in the district be more ap- 
preciative of the Normal School? Would they 
not fee] more like attending the school in which 
they were most interested? Would not the en- 
rollment of even 25 additional students be suffi- 
cient recompense? The writer believes that if 
these suggestions were given a trial they would 
prove very beneficial. It is understood, of course, 
that full details would be developed as the opera- 
tion of the plan progressed. 


COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD ORGANIZA- 


TION. 
(Concluded from Page 30) 
these could not fail to benefit the schools. 


Psychologically speaking, attention develops in- 
terest. The way, therefore, to develop interest 
in our schools and effectual management of them 
is to direct attention as much as possible to 
them. No agency seems quite so usable to this 
end as the organization of the school boards. 
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No. 293 FINE WRITING. The ideal pencil 
satisfactory service. Round, green polish. 





EBERHARD FABER, 





COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 
“Commencement days,” yes, they’re at hand, 

But why “commence” when these are “thru?” 
All learning is at their command; 

“Finished,” they tell us what to do, 

Omniscience passing in review! 

They’re debonair and cheerful, too, 
Happy in ways no one will rue; 
Was there a pessimist who banned “Commence- 
ment days?” 
For these sweet girls, not yet “mere-manned,” 

For these bright boys, who Fame would sue, 
Sure that she'll greet with smile that’s bland, 
And pass to them Dame Fortune’s wand, 

These are, for weal or woe, ’tis true, “Com- 

mencement days!” 
Simplified Spelling. 

After a few weeks at boarding school Alice 
wrote home as follows: 

“Dear Father:—Tho I was homesick at first, 
now that I am getting acquainted I like the 
school very much. Last evening Grayce and 
Kathryn (my roommates) and I had a nice little 
chafing dish party, and we invited three other 
girls, Mayme and Carrye Miller and Edyth 
Kent. I hope you are all well at home. I can’t 
write any more now, for I have a lot of studying 
to do. With lots of love to all. Your affection- 
ate daughter, Alyss.” 

To which she received the following reply: 

“My dear Daughter Alyss: I was glad to 
receive your letter and to know that you are 
enjoying yourself. Uncle Jaymes came the 
other day, bringing Charls and Albyrt with him. 
Your brother Henrie was delighted, for he has 
been lonely without you. I have bought a new 
grey horse whose name is Byllye. He matches 
nicely with old Fredde. With much love from 
us all, I am your affectionate father, Wyllyam 
Smythe.” 

The next letter from the absent daughter was 
signed “Alice.” 

Vegetable Psychology. 

A well-known expert in cooking lectured be- 
fore the Mothers’ Club in a suburban community 
near Philadelphia the other afternoon, says the 
Times. 

Her subject was “How to Cook.” After dwell- 
ing upon how much a man appreciates good 
cooking, she went on to give various recipes. 
Among the first was one for coleslaw. 

“To have this best,” began the lecturer, “take 
a good-hearted cabbage and —” 

At this point a young matron interrupted. 
She was eager to get all the information pos- 
sible. “Tell me, please,” she said, anxiously, 
“how is one to know the disposition of a cab- 
bage ?” 
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The Professor at the Restaurant 
Ah, colleague, what do I see? 


You are not here at all today—Meggendorfer. 


SCHOOL PENCILS <> 


ing the name and trade-mark of EBERHARD FABER are 
always eine 


for school use, giving the maximum of 
Lead of highest quality in grades 1,2,3,4 


Our School Catalog sent upon request. 








New York 


Not Caught. 

It was recess. ‘Two small boys were having a 
somewhat rough struggle, and when one received 
an unexpected hard blow he exclaimed: 

“Tf you don’t look out, you'll end up in a 
place that begins with H and ends with L!” 

A passing teacher, hearing the remark, scolded 
the boy severely for what he had said. 

“Well,” replied the boy, after a pause, “I’m 
sure I don’t know what you’re talking about. I 
only meant hospital.”—Hachange. 


Not long since a supply of new books was 
received at one of the branch public libraries. 
Among them was “The Fugitive Blacksmith.” 
When one of a group of eighth grade school-boys 
spied this book he dryly remarked: “I'll bet 
that fellow bellowed when he got caught.” 

Petrifying. 

She—“Oh, professor! I saw such a funny old 
fossil in the museum to-day. I thought of you 
at once.” —J udge. 

A Relic of Barberism. 

Father—“What is that red-and-white striped 
pole over in the corner of your room?” 

Senior—“Oh, that’s a relic of barbarism.” 

Care of Children Is a Care. 


“Willie, did you earry your books on the left 
side this morning?’ demanded mother. 

“Y es’m.” 

“Very well. Now don’t forget to carry them 
cn the right side Monday morning.” 

“What difference does it make?” growled dad. 

“That shows the kind of father you are,” 
snapped mother. “If the child didn’t alternate 
he might get curvature of the spine.” 

Helping Him Study. 

Son—“What is the meaning of a single 
woman, dad? J’ve never heard of a ‘double’ 
cne.” 

Father—“A single woman, my boy, is one 
that has only a single idea in life, a single 
ambition, a single desire.” 

“And that is?” 

“To get married.” 





Some pupils of the second grade were given 
a May party by their teacher and asked to select 
their own queen. Then they were directed to 
choose two little girls to serve as the queen’s 
attendants. 

“Now, what shall we call these little gir!s?” 
asked the teacher, the feat having been accom- 
plished. 

“Suffragettes!” piped the youngest boy in the 
class. 

Superiority Admitted. 

Prizefighter (entering school 
with his son)—You give this 
boy o’ mine a thrashing yester- 
day, didn’t yer? 

Schoolmaster (very nervous) 
—Well—I—er—perhaps——’ 

Prizefighter—Well, give us 
your ’and; you’re a champion. 
I can’t do nothin’ with ’im my- 
self. 

Important Thing to Know. 

Professor (examining medical 
student) —“If you are called out 
to a patient what is the first 
question you would ask ?” 

Medical Student—“Where he 


, 





; lives!” 


The teacher told the boys of 
her Sunday school class that 


TWO GOOD REASONS 





Pupils in the Public Schools use ‘‘Eagle’”’ Pencils because they are ‘Made 
in the United States’’, and give the best satisfaction. 


No. 245 “‘Alpha”’ for Beginners 
No. 315 “* Veriblack”’’ for Drawing 
No. 335 Medium Soft for General Use 


GLE PENCIL CO. YORK 


377-379 
Broadway EA 














every time we breathe some one dies. Presently 
one of the youngsters was observed puffing 
heavily, his face red with effort. 
“Why, Roy, what on earth is the matter?” 
cried the astonished teacher. 
“T’m—uh—killin’-—uh—Indians!” 


TRY BRAKE EE — 
a 


Compromise. 
Teacher—This answer is short two cents. Go 
back to your seat and work it over. 
Boy—Please, ma’am, I’d rather give you the 
two cents—J udge. 


A minister was busy fencing in his garden. 
A small boy loitering home from school, lingered 
so long to watch that the good clergyman pres- 
ently asked the cause of his absorbed attention. 

“T was just waiting to hear what a minister 
says when he mashes his thumb,” ran the 
urchin’s grinning explanation. 


“Some of the problems of human existence 
are becoming more and more complex.” 

“Yes,” replied the admiring parent. “I can 
hardly wait for my daughter’s graduation essay 
to let us know what to do about them.” 


Johnny studying: “Pop, what's a mono 
logue ?”’ 

“A monologue is a conversation between hus- 
bend and wife.” 

“T thought that was a dialogue?” 

“No, a dialogue is where two persons are 
speaking.” , ~ - 


ta or. 
NAL 





Tommy came home from school very remorse 
ful. “Well, my son,” observed his father cheer 
fully, “how did you get on in school today! 
Tommy said he had been whipped and kept 1. 
“It was because you told me the wrong answer,” 
he added. “Last night I asked you how much 
was a million dollars and you said it ‘was a hell 
of a lot.” “That isn’t the right answer.” 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES, 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
O. Draper Shade Co, 
rampton Wiudow Shade Co. 


L. 
11 
The Aeroshade Company. 


AIR 
Langslow, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Fowler Co, 


ART MATERIALS, 
Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American Crayon Co, 
Devoe & Raynolds. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS, 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Ww. S. Tothill. 
AUDITORIUM LIGHTING, 


Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles, 
American Seating C 
Peter & Volz Co, 
Steel Furniture Co, 
N. J. School & Church 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co, 


Oo, 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 


Kansas City Scenie Co, 


BATTERIES—STORAGE, 


Stanley & Patterson, Inc, 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 
TION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


American Seating Co. 
E. Ww. A, Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co, 


fjeaverboard Companies, 


BLAC KBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE, 


Albion Bangor Slate Co. 
Crown Slate Company. 


Slate 
Slate 
Hahn. 


Diamond 
Excelsior 
Granville 


Company. 
Company. 


E, J. Johnson. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co. 
North Bangor Slate Co. 

Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 

Penna. Structural Slate Co, 


Pennsylvania Blackboard Co, 
Phoenix Slate Company. 
Stephens-Jackson Co. 

M. L. Tinsman & Co, 
Thomas Zellner, 


BOOK COVERS. 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
University Pub. Co. 

BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
A. J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


Macmillan Co, 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
University Pub. Co. 

Rand MeNally & Co. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 
Phonographic Institute, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

BUILDING MATERIAL. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 


National 
American 
EB. W. A. 
Peckham, 


Crayon Co 
Crayon Co, 
towles. 
Little & Co. 
DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot. 


QUILT. 


DEODORIZERS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co, 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 


MENT. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 

Ke vYaunee Mfe Co 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 
C, Christiansen 

Colu ia School Supply Co 


If any articles or textbooks 


Furn. Co. 


E. H. 
Economy Drawing 
Christiansen. 


os 


Jas. 


N. 


H, 
D. 


Peckham, 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


DRINKING 


Wolff Mfg. 
Clow 


QO, 


Ww. 
A. Ebinger 
oF 


B. 


DRAFTING 


FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Sheldon & Co. 


Co. 


ROOM 


" 


& Sons. 
Nelson Mfg. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. 
American Sanitary 

Hamrick-Tobey C 


oO. 


Co. 


Co. 
Products Co, 


ERASERS. 


A. Rowles. 
Little & Co. 


Johns-Manville Co. 
Sanitary Mfg. Co 


Table Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS, 
American Seating Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYS 


Dow 


Minnesota 


FIRE 


Wire & 


STEMS, 


ESCAPES. 
Iron Works. 
Manufacturers 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 


Vonnegut Hdw. Co, 
FIRE PROOF 
Dahlstrom Metallic 


im. We 
Oliver 
De 


Peabody 
Haney 


Peter & Volz Co. 

EK. W. A. Rowles. 

Langslow, Fowler Co. 

Steel Furniture Co, 

N. J. School & Church Furn. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co, 
Superior Seating Co. 


Theodor 


DOORS. 
Door Co, 


FLOOR DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES, 


Machinery 


Lo, 


FUMIGATORS, 
Pree Chemical Co. 


FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 


GENERAL 


School 


Kundtz, 


SCHOOL 


SUPPLIES, 


Johns-Manville Co. 


Cc 


American Seating Co, 

kK. W. A. Rowles, 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Columbia School Supply 
GLOBES, 

Rand McNally & Co. 

Kk. W. A. Rowles, 

Peckham, Little & Co, 

MeConnell School Supply 


GYMNASIUM 


APPARATUS, 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 
INK—DRY 
I W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


L. S. Inkwell 
The Tannewitz 
Ameri 

ck. W 


Squires 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton Bradley 


EK. W. A. Rowles, 

LABORATORY FURNITURE, 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw C 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co, 

LABORATORY SHADE 

HOISTS. 

Paltridge Metal Equipment C 
LATHES. 

Oliver Machinery Co, 

Kk. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Cc. Christiansen 

Tannewitz Works 

W. R. Price. 

Amer Wood Work. Mach. C 


INK WELLS. 


‘an Seating 
A. Rowles. 
Inkwell 


Co. 
Works. 


Co, 


Company. 


Co. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 


WwW. 
The 


A. Rowles. 
Robertson 


Co, 


Soap Co, 


FOUNTAINS, 


Furniture Co, 
School Furniture Co. 


oO 


Assn, 


Cr 


LIBRARY SHELVING 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LIQUID SLATING, 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
KE. W. A. Rowles. 
Columbia Schcol Supply Co. 


LIQUID SOAP. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

West Disinfecting Company. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 


LOCKERS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Durand Steel 
Federal Steel 


Locker Co. 
Fixture Co. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co, 


Crescent 
Ww. me 
Amer. 


Machine Co. 
Price. 


Wood Work. Mach. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES, 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw 
EK. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
C, Christiansen, 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Columbia School Supply 


Co. 


Co, 


MAPS, 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 

E, W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 


MIMEOGRAPHS., 


A. B. Dick Co. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES. 
Nicholas Power Co, 


MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS, 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Company. 
Langslow, Fowler Company. 


PAPER BALERS. 


Davenport Mfg. Co, 


PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
KE. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co, 


PARTITIONS. 


Folding Partition Co, 


PASTE, 


Arthur 8S, Hoyt Co. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS, 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. 


Fr. H. Cook & 
J. K. Stewart 


Co. 
Mfg. Co. 

PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Eagle Pencil Co. 


Spencerian Pen Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 

W. S. Tothill. 

Amer. Playground Device Co, 
PLUMBING FIXTURES. 

L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons, 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 
American Portable 
The Armstrong Co. 


House Co 


PROGRAM CLOCKS, 
Standard Electric Time 
landis Eng, & Mfg. Co. 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co, 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 


Bausch & Lomb. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co, 
RECORD SYSTEMS. 


Ss. Y. Gillan & 
Noyes- Randall 


Co. 
Co. 


RELIEF 
McConnell 


GLOBES AND MAPS. 


School Supply Co. 


cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by oe from these Firms. 
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RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


SAWS, 
Simonds Mfg. Co. 


SCHOOLROOM HEATERS, 
Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co. 


SCHOOL WAGONS 
The Wayne Works. 
Cc. J. Olsen & Sons. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


E. W. A. Rowles. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TELEPHONES. 
Western Electric Co. 


TERRA COTTA, 
National Terra Cotta Society. 


THERMOMETERS. 


Chas. Wilder Co. 


TOILET PAPER, 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
Kk. W. A, Rowles. 


Peckham, Little & Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 


None other can receive a 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Typewriter 


Co, 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS, 
United Electrie Co, 

Western Electric Co, 

Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 


VISES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
C. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
A, L. Bemis. 
W. R. Price. 


WALL BURLAPS. 
Cott-a-Lap Co, 


WALL DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS. 
*atek Bros. 


WINDOWS—METAL, 


Henry Weis Cornice Co, 
Austral Window Co. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
C, I. Wimmer. 

R. R. Johnson. 

Whitcomb & Boyce. 

WIRE 
oO, 


WINDOW GUARDS, 


L. Draper Co, 


WOOD WORKING 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co, 

Tannewitz Works, 

W. R. Price. 

American Wood Work. Mach, Co. 


MACHINERY. 
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The Widespread Satisfaction Given 
by “Standard” Electric Time Systems 
is Founded Upon the Following Policy: 


Thoro perfection of product based on long experience. 


Careful study of the particular requirements of each in- 
stallation. 


Prompt, expert service maintained direct from our home 
office and seven branches. 


Effective co-operation with School Boards, architects and 
contractors to secure the most satisfactory results. 


It is this policy which has made “Standard’’ Systems the choice of discriminating 
architects and School Boards. 


Let us give you a suggestion on a suitable “Standard” Equipment for your 
new building. 


Catalog will be mailed upon request 


The Standard Electric Time Co., Springfield, Mass. 


141 Franklin St., 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bldg¢., 461 Market St., 708 White Bldg., 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bldg., 832 Brown- Marx Bldg., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE,WASH. LOS ANGELES BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








Austral Fixtures 


For Selfi-Balancing 
Reversible Windows 


TWO THINGS A 
SCHOOLROOM 
MUST HAVE 


rresh The Austral 
affords a per- no iii 
Air fect system Norman School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Charles A, Smith, Architect, Kansas City. 


of ventilation | | Deadened with Cabot's Quilt, 
without draft. | Noise-Proof 


(; 0 The Austral] || Floors and Partitions 
() gives abso- | It is the duty of every school-house architect and building com- 


“ | mittee to take all precautions to protect pupils and teachers from 
| the nervous strain and distraction produced by sounds passing from 
lute control one room to the next, through floors and partitions. Next to light 
f li h > and ventilation, this is the most important item in school-house 
of light with- construction. 


Perfect results can be obtained by the use of 


out interference with Gabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


ree circulation of air. The Standard Sound Deadener 


For full particulars write]the SAMUEL CABOT. Reine. Sole Mnfrs. 
Austral Window Co. BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample and full particulars sent on request. 
> r QT Ty eo YE , , - eT , 
101 PARK AY ENUE NEW YORK CITY Beware of unsanitary imitations. 
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